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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  public  demand  has  made 
a  fecond  edition  proper,  of 
this  third  volume  of  the  Origin  and 
Progreft  of  Language,  which  com- 
pletes the  work  J  the  firft  volume 
containing  the  Hiftoiy  of  Language^ 
its  origin  and  progrefs  among  the 
barbarous  nations --'The  fecond,  con- 
fidering  it  as  an  art  brought  tq 
perfedlion  by  nations  more  civilized, 
and  explaining  the  fcience  and  philo- 
fophy  of  it— The  third,  Ihewing  how 
words,  the  do<5trine  of  which  had  been 
explained  in  the  preceding  part,  are 
to  be  put  together,  fo  as  to  form  what 
we  call  Style.  Of  thefe  thrqe  parts  the 
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theory  of  language  confifts :  and,  how- 
ever defedlive  the  execution  may  be, 
I  think  I  can  venture  to  fay,  that  the 
plan  is  as  complete  and  as  compre* 
henfive  as  any  that  ever  was  executed^ 
oi*  even  propofed  upon  the  fubjeft. 

The  learned  of  this  age,  though 
they  be  fo  much  occupied  with  fafts 
of  natural  hiflory,  minerals,  plants., 
flies,  and  reptiles,  that  they  have  no 
time  to  apply  to  the  hiftory  and  philo- 
fophy  of  their  own  fpecies;  yet  I 
fhould  think  they  would  have  fome 
curiofity  about  an  art  fo  exceedingly 
ufcful,  by  which  the  whole  bufinefs 
of  human  life  is  carried  on ;  by  which 
arts  and  fciences  have  been  conveyed 
from  man  to  man,  and  from  nation 
to  nation,  and  from  the  earlieft  to  the 
lateft  ages;  and  without  which  they 
could  not  have  been  inftrudled  in  the 
knowledge  they  value  fo  much :  for 
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how  elfe  could  they  profit  by  the  moft 
accurate  account  of  infedls,  which 
Reaumur  has  given  in  fix  volumes  in 
quarto,  containing  the  hiftory  of  flies 
with  two  wings,  and  flies  with  four 
wings,  with  a  fupplement  to  the  hif- 
tory of  flies  with  two  wings ;  but  which 
he  very  modeftly  intitles  not  a  hiftory, 
but  only  Memoires  pour  fervir  I  THif- 
tojre  des  Infe(a:es, 
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^  tiifettfcxt  ft^  ki  tire  progrefs  of  lab* 
j^age  iftit  tW  gwnimJiri^^  pait  is  coffi** 
tofewd-^^^HA  fiiljjcift  of  great  impttrtafacfe;  zi 
nishf  fiylt  bnly  that  lafijguage  is  tnaflc  fit 
to  Aiift^  thfe  great  J)titpofe8  of  life; 

l^oW  Aat  t  atti  fo  fat  ativaiieed  in  tfei* 
*re)i*^  1 1>fcglh  to  be  lenfible  tTial  it  is  not  at 
atH  oJF  It  fefliioiiabie  or  poptilar  fcitid.  tn  dtitS 
firft  jfwirt  of  It,  which  trfeats  of  the  Otigin  of 
langiiagfc^  I  have  been  led,  by  toy  ihbjeiSlij  ttt 
^ve  ati  kccctent  of  human  nature^  in  what 
teay  be  califed  its  infantitife  ftate,  filch  as  ivill 
ISettiotig^t  by^many  highly  derogatory  ^rom 
its  dignity,  iaind  1?cili  therdbre  give  great 
offence.  My  attempt  alfo,  to  revive  the  old 
^^ofophy  of  IpJato  and  Ariftotie,  will  much 
difpkafe  thofe  who  think  We  have  arrived 
to  the  fummit  of  philofophy  aixd  fcience  of 
every  kind  ;  and  it  will  be  tig^oght  by  thetfei 
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a  difgrace  to  this  very  learned  age,  that  it 
Ihould  be  propofed  to  us  to  go  to  fchool 
again,  and  return  to  thofe  matters  once  fa 
revered  by  our  anceftors,  but  now  almoft 
universally -exploded. 

.It  is  for  the  honour  of  this  antient  philp^ 
i(i>pliy,  that  there  has  been  no  exanaple,  as 
tar  as  I.  know,  of  aiiy  maiVslearne4  in  it  wjliQ 
was  addiiiled  to  that  mad  pbilofophyy  fo  pre-. 
valentjin.OMr,  days,  which  excludes  7w/»ff 
from  thefyftem  of;the  uniyerfe.  Th^  phi- 
lofophers  of  this  kind  I  have  treated  not 
ojjly  vvdth  indignation  .butjcoijj^mpt,  as 
men  of;  whom  it  may  bie  truly  fadd,  what 
Caligula  the  empe^ror  f^id,  n^pft  falfely  of 
Virgil  the,. poet,  that.Jijuey,  are  nullius  mr 
genii  et-  n^inimae  ^  doSlrinac*  .To^fuch  men, 
whofe  chief  nfiotive  for  publifhing  Jodrineg 
^  perniciqus  ta  mankind  is  vanity,  ap4  aii 
affectation  of  fuperior  parts,  I  muft  have 
glyen  moft  deadly  offieace,-,,!    .   ; 

I  \rx  my  firft  volun^e,  I  may.  be  faid  to  have 
atUckedi^//w/^;5f,  vanity,  by  what  I  have  faid 
•;of  man  in -hi%, natural  ftate.  ■  And,  in  my 
iegojid'Vdijmf /:  I  have  flibcked  the  national 
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Vanity  by  the  account  I  have  given  of  oui* 
language  and .  pQCtry,   compared  with  thofe. 
of  theantients.i  ;But,  in  this  volume,  by; 
vdbat  I  have.faid  b£Jiylej  and  of  thofe  great 
antie^nt  mafteirs  pf  the  writing  art,  th^  ftudyi 
and  imitation:  t)f.  whom  can  alonfe,  in  mf 
judgment,  form  a  good  ftyle,  I  am  afraid  J 
havcrtaifed  up  .agairiil  myfelf  a;  more-^for^ 
xnidablefet  of: enemies   than  atiy  I.havet 
hitherto  mentfohed ;  I  mean  the  fafhiohable 
atithors  ©f  this  age^ ,  who,have  acquired  ^reat 
reputation  as  welL as  profit  by  their  wri^ings^ 
and  yet  inuft  h^  Qonfeidua;  tl<at  itii^rndt 
upon  thofe* mod ek: they  have  formed  their 
ftyle.-    I  am  defitoUs  .of  the  praife:of /very- 
few  }  hut.  I  vr,o\M  riot' wilUngly  give  ofFencci 
toknf;  and,  if  thofe  gentlen^en.Will  atcepl 
as  an  apology  what  follow^,  I  fliall  be  glad 
of  it.   !  In  the  firft  pUee^r  then,  if  they  have 
really  formed,  fo;  fine  a  ftyle  and  tafte  of 
'Writing,  ^s  they  and  theit  admirers  fuppofe^ 
without  :tbe  afliftance  of  learnings  it  is  the 
greater  ptaife  pf  theif  genius  and  natural 
parts,  and  they  may  with  juftice  defpife  me 
suad  others  who  grovel  fo  meanly  after  the 
aatients^  adoring^  {it  a  djfiance^  thofe  foot» 
Jiipi  in  which  wej»uft  confefs  ourfelvefi 
B  a 
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unsafe  to  tread.     Ndr  tiavt  1  faid  any  thing 
cit  ttidr  writings  iW  partrctdar^'  thoiigb  t 
Biave  taken   the   fiheity  of  animadverting 
pretty  feveiely  upon  the; ftyfo  of  fomean*- 
tiiht  authcM*s.     They  roay^  therefore,  for 
tne;  admire  themfelres  as  much,  aa  ever  ; 
and  their  panegyrifts  may  continue  ta  fet 
them  up  as  ftandards  for  ftyle  ahd  comport 
fition,'  and  worthy  to  take^the  place  of  the 
old  claffieSjt  when  they  fhali  be  intirely  ne* 
gledled  an^  forgot.  -  Furdier,  I  ackaow-? 
ledge^  that,  if  Ihad  addrdifed  this  work;. to 
thenK,  iti  Which  I  have  fb'  much  extolled 
authors  that  they  do  not  read  or  undo* 
ftand,  it  would  have  been  very  ili-bred;^ 
but    they   ihould  cohfider,   that  I  write 
not  for  them,  but  chiefly  for  the  fcholar^ 
in  England,  and  for  the  few  that  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Preach  learning  has; -left  yet 
remaining  in   other  pai^s  of  Europe*     If 
this  does  not  fatisfy  them,  nothing  remain^ 
but  that  they  fhoulld  contmitje  to  abufe  me 
In  Magazines  and  Reviews,  by  themfelves^ 
or  fome  namelefs  fcribblers  that  they  inftr- 
gate,  fecure  againft  any  anfwers  from  me. 
For,    though   I  thifstk  myfelf  very  mock 
obliged  to  thofe  who  correft  the  xaany  errors^ 
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I  mv^  have  fallen  into  in  the  <:opxk  of  fo 
long;  aild;^^ib; various  a^  work,  and  am  ready 
to  iKiknowledgc  the  obligation,  iipon  every 
occaiion,  I  am  not  fo  tneaqly  v^tin  as.tq 
vahiCL  dther  the  ceafqiie  or  ap|4aiife  of^  ig- 
norance: .  .    i  : 

Falfus  honor  juvatj,  aut  mendax  infamila  terrct, 
',  X^etri  nifi  inehdofum  autmcniteceni. 

But,  whatever  they  may  fay;  of  toy. know- 
ledge of  antient  learning,  they  fhould  not, 
out  of  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  couritryj^ 
fey  any  thing  to  the  difparagemeint  of  the 
learning  itfelf,  nor  publifli  to. the  world,^ 
that  a  mah  in  Scotland  cannot  be  a  good 
Greek  and  Latin  fcholar,  without  run- 
ning the  hazard  of  being  efteemed  a  man 
of  no  tafte  or  genius  for  fcience  *.     For, 

♦  In  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review  for  the 
month  of  July  1775,  there  is  a  review  of  Mr  Harris's 
Philofophical  Arrangements,  which  concludes  in  this 
tQanncr : — *  Upon  'the  whole,  Mr  Harris,  even  in 
^  the  pr^ient  volume,  with  all  its  imperfeSions,  haS 
^  an  elevation  of  fentiment  that  rifes  abcye  the  ordi- 
•  niary  reach  of  mere  claffical  fcholars.  He  nliay  b< 
€  confldered  as  a  Angular  exception  to  a  general  and* 
f  ^ell-foiinde4  obfervation,  that  thofe  who  have  bcea' 

B?  '     
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though  if  te  trufe  'thit  a htfei«  'literature 
is  much  deeHoed  among  136,  •  it  is  healjcily 
^fjegpetted,  riot  only.by  the  fdiplar,  butlwery 
ftiart'of  fehfe/and  lover  ^  of  his  countrr^,:a$ 
tlLe  iofs  of  what  was  dtice  the  greatelt  oriiaT 
pient  of  this  country,  .  - 

f  remarkable  for  their  fjsill  in  Creek  ancj  Latin^.^avo 
'  feldom  difcovered  a  good  tafte,  or  any  tajents  for 
^  philofophical  difquifition/  ,.    .    .'    -^    y^-*    -"    •    .  ;• 


Wh'at' would- thofe  fcribbl/ers  be  at?  Would  they 
put  an  end  to  the  grammatical  art,  which  \s  onfy 
Fearned  by  the  ftudy  of  thefe  languages  ?  Do  they  not' 
know  that  a  rude,  imperfeft  latiguagc,  fiich  as  oiirs, 
jcannot  be  otherways  improved:  than  by 'the;  ftudjf  of 
more  perfefl  languages?  Would  ^h€y.deft|:py  all 
beauty,  elegance,  and  even  perfpicuity  of  ftyle  ? 
Would  they  have  our  learning  and  philofophy  to 
fpcak  a  language  as  barbarous  -as  the  German  ipeta- 
phyfics  of  Leibnitz,  or  thcSwcdifll  natur^tl  biftory. 
of  Linnaeus,  which  are  not  even  intelligible,  except 
to  thofc  who  have  made  a  particular  ftudy  of  thfir 
Ungos?  -  Ought  not  the  public;  to'  refeiitfuch  an.  at- 
tempt to  put  down  .our  whole  firhool^,  and.a  greaf 
part  of  our  univerfity  education,  and  to  render  it 
iilipoflible  for  our  country  ever  to  make  agaiii  fo, 
cpnfplci^ous  a  figure  in  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion a$  it  does^at  prefent,  by  men  who  derive  from 
f^ntjent  learn ingjj  not  only  the  ornaments  of  fpeech^ 
but  an  elevation,  of  fpirit  and  fentiment  which  that 
learning,  and  that  learning  only,  can  beftow  ? 
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Upon  the  whole,  in  an  age  in  which  the 
nomenclature  of  plants,  and  fads  of  natural 
hiftory,  are  the  chief  ftudy  of  thofe  who  pre- 
tend to  learning ;  and,  in  the  fafliionable 
world,  the  foppery  of  modern  languages 
and  foreign  wit  (to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  my 
Lord  Shaftefbury)  are  reckoned  the  chief 
accomplifliments,  I  cannot  expedl  that  a 
work  of  this  kind  fhould  be  much  relifhed. 
Neverthelefs,  I  am  not  forry  to  have  left, 
before  I  die,  this  memorial  behind  me, 
that  the  tafte  and  knowledge  of  antient 
philofophy,  and  antient  literature,  was  not, 
in  the  year  1776,  wholly  loft  in  Scotland^ 
notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  certain 
perfons  to  difcredit  this  kind  of  learning, 
merely  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  they  them- 
felves  do  not  excel  in  it ;  for  I  aver,  that 
there  is  no  example  of  any  man  who  truly 
underftood  the  antient  learning,  and  did 
not  prefer  it  to  every  other. 
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LANGUAGE  being  formed  in  the 
manner  I  have  defcribed  in  the  pre-* 
j:eeding  volume,  and  completed  both  in  fenfe 
^4  i^und;  i^hat  remains  is  to  apply  it  to 
die  piirpofe  for  which  it  was  invented,  that 
is,  the .  communication  of  our  thoughts  to 
one  amtber.  This  is  done  by  compofing,: 
dthttiaf^cakiag,pt  in  writing-   Thecom-^ 
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pofition  I  here  mean  is  not  that  by  which 
words  are  put  together  in  jfyntax,  or  gram- 
matical conflru£tion ;  for  that  belongs  to  the 
grammatical  art^  todrlhate  alTiadj  treated 
of  It ;  but  I  mean  the  manner  of  expreffing 
our  thoughts,  and  which  is  commonly- 
known  by  another  name,  \iz.  Jiyle.  For,  in 
every  qdmpofition  pf  wdri4s,  Welnuft  diftin^ 
guifh  three  things;  the  fubjeat  or  matter  of 
the  compofition ;  the  order  or  method  in 
which  that  fubjcjft  is  ^tr^^tedi  and,  Iqftlyj 
the  ftyle  or  manner  of  the  expreflion,  which 
may  be  very  different,  the  fubje£t  and  me- 
thod continuing  the  farad.       f  51  -    i 

As  it  is  bf.y  ftyle  or  compofjtipn  that  lan- 
guage produces  its  efFe£t,  and  anfwers  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended,  the  na- 
ture of  this  wbrk,.which  is  a  general  theory 
of  language,  requires  that  we  fhould  treat 
of  it  as  well  as  the  grammatical  pa'tt  of 
kpguage.  V  .:f  ' 

Compofition,  as  I  have  faid,  may  ht  ei^; 
ther  in  fpeaking  or  in  writing ;  but  of  .theft: 
two,  fpeaking  is  fo  much  the  nobler'  art, ' by" 
Ijow  much  language  is  not  only  more-an^; 
tient,  but  of  greater  ufe^  as  'wellias  mcbc 
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difficult  inivention,  thkn  the  notation  of 'it 
by  cliaraders  of  any  kind,  whether  al- 
phabetical, hieroglyphical,  or,  what  Is  moire 
ahtient  than  either,  natural  reprefentations 
of  things.  The  afiairs  of  life^were  con^ 
dudled,  and  the  counfels  of  men  direded  by 
fpeaklng,  long^  before  the  writing  art  was 
invented,  nay,  are  at  this  day  fo  dire£l:ed 
among  the  Indians  of  North-America,  whom 
we  are  pleafed  to  call  barbaroys,  but  who 
ddiberate  and  determine  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic concern  with  a  fedatenefs,  gravity,  and 
attention  to  the  fpeeches  of  their  orators, 
which  do  not  at  all  favour  of  barbarity :  And 
in  antient  Greece  and  Rome,  even  after  the 
invention  of  letters,  their  weightieft  affairs, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  were  decided  by 
/peaking.  And  as  to  private  and  domeftic 
affairs,  they  arei  in  all  nations  condudbed 
chiefly  by  converfation  or  difcouffe.^  The 
faking  art  has  this  great  advantage  too 
above  writing,  that,  in  it,  the  whole  beauty 
of  language  is  difplayed;  for  not  only  the 
firm  of  it  is  fliewn,  that  is,  the  expreffion 
of  our  thoughts,  but-alfo  the  matter  or 
found  of  it.  For,  in  fpeaking,  it  is  adorned 
Ifvith  rhythms  and  accents^  and  all  that  caQ 
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be  calle4  the  mi^fk  of  l^nguage^  befides  the 
beauty  which  an  a£;^eeable  articulation  give^ 
to.  language.     And,  when:  to  tbefe  are  added 
the  proper  changes  of  voice,  fuch  as  the 
fi^bjei^  requires,  and  ail  the  various  tone^ 
of  fentim^nt  an4   paiTion,  the  ear  is  not 
pnly  charmed,  but  the  fenfe  more  forcibly 
^conveyed/     Speaking,  therefore,   may   be 
laid  to  be  language  Ihing ;  whereas  writing 
iS;  nothing  but  the  dead  letter,  .and  only  a 
fecondaiy.  art  dependent   upon  fpeaking; 
for  the  beft  way  of  judging  of  the  writtei^ 
ftyle  is^  tfJ  give  it  yqice  and  pronounce  \t. 
Whoever,  Jherefore,  would  excell  in  writ- 
ipg,  (houW  begin  with  forming  hise^r^and 
fhould  be  fiire  that  he  is  a  good  judge  of 
fp^)wirtg;  by  whiph  I  do  not  m?an  that  it 
is  necefi^ry-rhe  ihould  be  a  good  readerpr* 
fpeaker  (for  that  depends  |ipon  natural  or-r 
gans,  p.f  which  he  may  not  be  poflefied)  j 
but  he  flaould  be  a  judg^^of  pronunciation^ 
and  knpyr  what  ^  will  have  a  good  or  bad 
e&^  whe^.it.  is  fpoken,    Jf  he  want  <hia 
knowleilge, .  whatever  other  talents  he  maji 
have  a3  a  wpter,-  his  co|iipofition  will  cer- 
(fainly  be  d^e€kive.     Tt^s  pbfervation  ap- 
plies in  a.  pattisularinann^K  to  ?tir(:f>4apol5r 
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tions  in  writing  which  are  isite^ded  to  be 
fpokeri,  fuch  as  orations  and  dramaficpoetry. 
The  written  otattions  of  Demofthencs  would 
not  have  had  ifuch  an  efiesft  tipon  thofe  that 
reatf  theto,  as  we  are  '  told  r  by  the  antient 
ctitics  they  had  *,  if  he  had  not  per- 
fedHy  underftood,  as  we  know  he  did,  the 
Hit  of  pronunciation ;  and  our  Shakefpeare^s 
fcenes  would  not  pleafe  fo  much,  cither  in 
the  reading  or  reprefentation,  if  the  poet 
himfelf  had  not  been  an  aftor,  and  fo. 
known  what  was  prtD^r  for  fpeaking  on 
the  ftage.  For  though,  as  it  is  reported,  be 
was  i  bad  perfo^iiier,  yet  he  muft  certainly 
kave  been  a  judge  of  the  art,  otherwife  he 
could  not,  by  what  he  has  written,  have 
furnlflied  to  the  play^St  fuch  opportunkici 
Qf  difplaying  his  talents. 

As,  therefore,  in  compofition  the  fpcafe- 
ing  art  U  principal,  bejng  that  by  which  thi 
merit  of  writing  is  to  be  judged,  what  wi 
ihall  fay  of  compofition  muft  be  underftoo< 
as  chiefly  applicable  to  fpeaking. 

Mp.ZZ.' sat,  HudJShi,       . 
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In  the' beginning  of  this  work,  I  faid  I 
was  to  treat  my  fubje£t  as  a  matter  of  fci- 
ence.  Whether  I  have  performed  my  pro- 
mife  pr  not,  belongs  not  to  me  to  judge.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  fubjeds  of  which 
1  have  treated,  particularly  the  nature  and 
origin  of  our  ideas,  and  what  I  have  faid  of 
the  grammatical  art,  are  matters  of  fcience, 
however  I  may  have  handled  them.  But 
there  are  many  who  think,  that  the  fub-^ 
je6t  I  am  now  uppn  does  not  belong  to 
fcience,  and  that  the  merit  of  ftyle  and 
compofition  is  to  be  determined  by  what 
they  call  Tq/ie^  a  metaphorical  expreffion 
borrowed  from  the.  fenfe  well  known  by 
that  name*.  And,  if  the  metaphor  beexaaiy 
jufi:,;lhi&  ftjuidard  of  judgment  fhould  be 
intirely  from  nature,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  art,  any  more  than  tq^Cy  properly 
fa  called.  And  if  fo,  the  common  faying  is 
certainly  juft,  that  there  is  no  difputxn^ 
about  tafte. ,  And  indeed  in  this  way  the 
fubjefl:  appears  to  have  been  treated  by  al- 
moft  all  our  modern  writers,  who  entertain 
us  with  a  great  many  words  upon  the 
fubjed,  which  import  that  they  have 
Tome  confufed  natural  feelings  of  what  h 
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beautiful  or  ftri^ng  in  compofkion,  but 
give  us  no:  ideas  J  at  leaft  none  which  they 
have  thought .  proper  to  explain  or  de- 
fine ;  and  not.  being  willing,  or  not  abl^  to 
inform  us  whatthethjbgAf,  they  haye.re- 
courfe  to  nnietaphors  and  fiiliiles,  and  fo  en-^ 
deavour  to  make  us  conceive  what  it  it 
iiie^  ^Of  this  I  am  fure  I  could  produce 
many  examples  from  French  and  Englifh 
books;  but,  as  I  read  not  to  cenfure,  but 
to  be  inftrufked,  and  admire,  if  I  can,  I  have 
not  noted  the'paflages,  nor  will  I  be  at  the 
difagreeable  trouble  of  fearching  for  them 

aiid  colledHng  them* 
I"    '•"  ■ 

Thefe  gentlemen  are  certainly  fo  far  in 
the  right,  that^  unlefs  a  man  have  a  natural 
perception  of  what  is  beautiful  in  ftyle,  or 
any  other  work  of  Art,  and  which  may  be 
called  =  natur^d  tafte,  there  is  no  art  or  fci- 
jeAcecan  give  it  him.  Such  a  man  may  be 
.yijvery  good  geometer,,  or  he  may  be  apt  ex- 
ceUeat  grammarian,  ,and  able  to  judge  whe- 
ther a  flyle  be  according  to  grammatical 
rules ;  but,  unle/s  Melpomene  has  looked  on 
bis  birth  with  placid  afpeSl  *,   and  given 

♦  Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  fcmel 
Nafccntcm  placido  lumine  videris.   HoR .  lib,  4*  0. 3. 
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]wA  tiiot  nui^tal  tafte  md  gemus^  iprhich  it' 
fieceflaxy  for  the  lintic.as.wfill.as  the  com^ 
pofer,  he  ntfvpr  catt  be  a  true  ji^gc  of.thd 
beauties  of  iVyle  and  ccmpofition  i  Witfaotii 
that  gift  of  Heaven^  he  is  like  the.  man 
who  jpf^^nds  to  judge  of  die  merit  of  a 
tragedy  •mthout  being  ftdceptible  oftbb 
(Miflions  of  pity  or  terror^  Axritit  of  that 
kind  might  nibble  at  the  diSiou^  aod  fhoW 
that  the  particular  words  and  phrafes  Weri 
not  proper ;  or^  if  he  had  a  higher  degretf 
of  underibanding^  he  might  find  £uilt  teith 
the  cooduA  of  the  piece,  acid  pnyve  thattftrt 
unities  were  not  obferved,  or  that  the  eveott 
were  not  fufficiently  connedted^  and  did  not 
arife  out  of  one  another  in  a  luturtti  and 
probable  manner.  But  he  ncTdr  cdaUL 
relilh  the  true  beauties  of  tragedy^  nor  'itAp 
the  benefit  which,  according  to  Atiiftbde^ 
arlfes  from  that  poem,  namely,'  correftiftg 
the  excfeffes  of  thofe  paffiofts  df  phy  and 
terror,  by  exercifing  them  on  teig6efl  ftb^ 
jeds,  and  in  that  way  leffentog  il*e  effi^ 
of  them  in  real  life,  by  making  fudi  ol^e6M 
familiar  to  us.         '  .    • 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  critical, 
as  in  other  arts,  nature  has  done  no  more 
than  furnifh  the  materials,  that  isj  the  pro- 
{)er  faculties  of  the  mind,  as,  in  this  cafe, 
the  natural  fcnfe  of  the  beautiful  in  works 
of  nature. or  art.      In  the  fame   manner, 
in  the  niatter  of  language,   ihe   has   be- 
ftowed  on  us  ideas^  at  leaft  the  capacity  of 
fotmitig  themj  and  likewife  the  organs  of 
pronunciation  ;  and  in  niufiejj  fhe  has  given 
us  throats  capable  of  varying  the  voice,  by 
differerit  degrees  of  gravity  and  acutenefs, 
and  an  car  that  can  perceive  thofe  differ- 
ences.    But  thefe  are  no  more  than  the 
raw  materials,  out  of  which  the  art  is  to  be 
formed  by  the  fagacity  and  induftry  of  man; 
is  here,  out  of  the  natural  fenfe  of  beauty 
in  ftyle  and  compofition,  is  to  be  formed  an 
art,  which  corteds  and  improves  that  natu- 
ral fenfe,  by  teaching  us  to  diftinguiih  accu- 
lately  different  ftyles  and  manners ;  to  know 
what  ornaments  belong  to  each  of  them ; 
and  when  thefe  ornaments  arc  properly  ufed- 
This  art  is  what  is  commonly  called  among 
us  the  critical  art ;  and  it  is  of  it  I  am  now 
to  treat. 

VoL^HL  C 
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CHAP-     I. 

Divifton  ofjlyle  Into  Jingle  word's^  and  the: 
compojition  of  thofe  words.'-^Eacb  oftbe/c 
beads  fubdivided. — Gemral  plsM  of  tbh 
part  of  tbe  worhv 

B^ftjle^  I  db  not  m«au  every  combination 
of  wordai  exprefiing  ibmc  fenfe  ;  but  I 
mean  fuch  a  combinatio(i9.9$9  in  regsgrd  dtlhcgr 
of  the  words^OEthe  cotDpoTitipn  of  tbefe  vf  orda^ 
Qr  both,  is  £bme  way  difierent  from  ordinary 
difcoucfet.  Ife  ha3  a  certaiqi^cfeafa^^r  by 
which  we  diftinguiih  it,  ajQ4r  de];ioxnirl$t«  it 
the  hiftorical,.the  dida!£fck,ih«  poetw^  tht^  epir- 
ftolary,  aadthfilike.  Even,  diorlogw  writings 
thou^  it  be  in  imitajtioa  <rf  conv^rf^tion,  iai 

*  When  the  Bur^ms  Ccntilhpmmf  m  Moliere,  Ad.  2. 
(c.  4.  afks  his  mailer  in  philofophy,  whether,  when  he 
cajls  to  his  maid^ — Wco/e^  appwu^  moi  mes  pantoufla^  et  wu 
dqffftez  mon.  honnff  di  nuh^^  it  be  profe  or  vt^rf^  ?  the  philoi-. 
iiopher  anfwers,  that  it  is  profe  \  he  might  have  further 
added,  that,  though  it  Vf2i%  pro/e,  it  was  not  Jj^Ie, 
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fa^vferthekft  different  frorfi  ordiriafry  conver- 
fation  Upon  the  coiiitlon  affiiif s*  of  life  *. 

Style  coiififts  of  t\Vo  pirts  J  the  choice  of 
Words,  aftd  the  cdtnppfition  of  thofe  Wotds  f . 
And,  as  the  laft  of  thefe  two  is'  of  greateft 
Variety^  and  ^iftihguifties  liioft  the  fcveral 

kinds  of  ftfle  froni  one  ahotfeen  we  com- 

-J  >k        ,  I 

iribnly,  ih  Englim,  denominate  the  whole 

.  ♦  Of  tbukmd'of  ftj^leare  the  dlilo^es  of  Plato,  and 
alfo  the  dialogiie  it  qnr  b^ft  comedies ;  which,  though  it 
Se  c<itf«^itiXn,  yet'  eicfy  reader  of  Khy  tafte  vfiil  per- 
cdhre  n  to  hi  fomkiktng  Abort  the  %te  of  ordinary  con- 
verfatioD^  as  much  as  .the  tone,  and  manner  of  the  player 
WlO'fpi^^ksit^  isibove  tH^t  of  ordinary  con  ver  fat  ion,  though 
at  die  iJuiic  ^M€  liit  altogether  different  from  it,  if  tho 
player  has  a  joft  ksift  of  de<;orum>  stod  the  propHety  of 
the  part  which  h^  a6U. 

f  Onmis  ighar  cftzio  conficitar  ek  verbis;  qnorani 
iNrimom  nobis  ratio  fimpHciter  videnda  eft,  deinde  con* 
Joiide.  Nam  eft  qmdam  ornatus  orationis,  qai  ex  fingu- 
lit  Terbis  eft ;  alias,  qui  ck  continuatis  cot^jundHfqae  oon« 
ftat.  De  Oratort,  lib,  5.  caf^  3;^. 

And;  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  Halicarnafiian,  avwei 

rtn  i^atirwitfy  ti  xea  fin^otm  fAo^'tuv 

Di  Tbucyd.  Jmdum.  p.  2^7,  Edit.  Hud/on. 
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from  that  part,  calling  ftyle,  in  general,  by 
the  nanae  qicompojition. 

Words,  taken  fingly  are  to  be  confider- 
ed  with  refpe£t  either  to  their  found  or 
their  fenfe.  As  to  the  found,  they  are 
varied  in  feveral  different  ways  that  have 
been  obferved  by  grammarians ;  but,  with 
refpedl  to  the  fenle,  or  meanings  they  are 
only  cither  proper  or  tropical  *. 

As  lo  the  fecond  part  of  flyfe,  or  compo-^ 
fition,  it  18  more  varipus  ;  but  all  its  variety 
may  be  reduced  under  three  beads.  Fir/l^ 
the  found"  of  words  id  com^od^on^^/econdfy^ 
the  diffejpent  ways  in  which  the  compofltioja 
may  be  varied  fey  grammatical  conftmdion  j 

*  In  this  divifion  of  fingle  words^  I  have  followed  the 
H^licarna^iaft  in  the  pailage  above  quoted^  whefehe 
fays^  i  inXuyn.  rm  ar^^xi^^cjt  fM^Mp  atofAMnxb/t  T^yta  xml  ^fA»» 

lis  tV^  T^vMny.  li,  Cicero,  in  c4ie  paflage  above  qutied, 
cap.  38,  mcBtidns  twopihef.  jcinds  of  words,  viz.  O/d^or 
Oh/oleie  words,  and  AVov,  that  is,  words  made  for  the  dc- 
cafion.  But  thefe  are  only  fubdlvifions  of  the  divifion 
which  i  have  given  ;  for  all  words,  whether  old  or  new, 
are  either  proper  or  tropical.  And  I  think  it  is  fitter 
to  mention  that  diftlndlion  of  words,  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  of  the  particular  ilyles  in  which  they  may  be 
properly  ufed. 
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^nd,  lafily^  the  feveral  dianges  wEIch  are- 
made  in  the  coin][)ofition,  b7^  giving  a  dif-' 
fcrent  turn  to  the  thought^,  and  cohfequently 
to  the  expreffion:.  Thefe  laft  are  called,  by' 
ctitics,^«r</  of  thefenfe^  as  the  former  arc' 
(sJled^/^i/m  of  confiruEliQn*  \ 

Of  thefe  materials  all  ftyle.ls  made  ;  for 
it  is  of  thefe  materials,  differently  tifed, 
that  the  didadic  and  the  hiftoric  ftyle  are 
compofed ;  the  Vhetorical  and  the  pdetic, 
the  fuhlime,  the  pathetic,  the  ethic,  the  fa- 
miliar, the  epiftolary,  the  witty,  -  the  hu- 
morous, and  whatever  otSicr  difference  of 
ftyie  can  be  imagined*  All  thefe  may  be 
called  the  colours  of  ftyle  5  and  of  thefe  I 
propofe  to  treat,  after  having  explained  the' 
materials  above-mentioned,,  of  which  fiylc 
is  <:ompofed^,  ' 

This  is  a  flibrtfummary  of  what  is  to  be 
the  fubjea  of  this  book.  The  gentlemen 
above-mentioned,  who  think  that  nothing 
morefe  wquired  to  make  a  critic  thange- 
idus  and  tafte,  will,  1  know,  defpffe  this  ex- 
aAnefsi  t&  order  and  method.  But  L'  hold  it 
to  be  as'impoffible  to  be  ia  good  eritk?,. 
without  fciedce,  to  which  method  is  ab* 

C3 


folute;ly:f|C9ejpr^ry,  ^  to  b,e,  ^  cQrr^a  fpe^ake^i:, 
or  yriterjf,,]yit^uti  le^rimg^.thp  g^a^ipa^ 

\^^^hoqt  knptwwg  the  g^muy^^^  pr^c- 

tiqe  will  pcia^  otnc  b^tU  a,  .ijUdge  ^nd  ^, 
performer,  to  ac^rtaii^  4eg^^^^  i^  ft^^^^U, 
but  it  is  only  ftudy,  and  the  knowledge  of 
t)ie  principle,  th%t,  wj^  ^^p  \m  ?xcp| 
\aaay.    ..  .       . 

...'■'  >:''-■  :  •  ■ 
.  I  have  oxiiyy&xrihsx  tp  feyj^rljefore  I  qon- 
cludfi  tlv*:tfhApftr,  XhAXl  ^9  i|ot  pjiTopo^  ^ft 
write:  a,  full,  lypMife  pf  ^yl?  an4  compofxtiop^ 
49y  piore  iJiaR.  I  hay§  dppij  pjf  grammar*; 
]Pyt  jny  defigrj  i^^Jirft^  to  (hew  the  whola 
fxtent  of  the  fjjbjeift,  anjdjtp  lay  (J^wq  ame^ 
thod,  und^r  whi(fb  evory  tliipg  that  can  ba 
faid  upoi>  ijt  ip^ijr  be  brought  y  ^yxdi^/ccondl;^ 
to  explain  fome  things  relating  tp  ftyle,  Xh%% 
have  not  been  fufficiently  explained  ;  and  to 
porredt  fome  qrora  t;hat,  I  t|iixik^  hayc  been 
^UcnintQ.  .;: 

Having  premifed  fo  much  conjoeruing.  xk& 
plan  of  this  part  of  my  work,  Hrljegia  witJi 
iJwt  part  of  ftyle  i^rhich  relatejs.ta  ^^chpi^g 
efrwprdsj  zvii^.jirji^  I  qonfidgrtl|fim^lf^ifi| 
ffifp^^  to  thcix  ipundt  ;  ,. 
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CHAP.     II, 

Of  changes  made  upon  the  found  of  wordsy, 

for  the  greater  beauty  and  variety  of  com'- 

pofition. — Examples  ^f  fuch   changes   in 

Greek. — Much  fewer  in  modern  languages. 

— Examples  of  fome  in  Engli/h. 

I  Have  already^  in  tie  granvmatkal  part  of 
my  work,  laid  a  grealt  deal  of  tlie  found 
of  language.  What  I  am  now  to  fay  on 
that  fubjed:  will  refpetSt  the  changes  which, 
fa  compofition,  it  may  be  proper  to  n^ake 
upon  the  fouad  of  words,  for  the  fake  of 
ikt  pleafiire  oiF  the  ^r*  What  the  found  of 
primitive  words,  in  aoy  language,  ought 
xiaturdily  to  be,  is  a  matter,  as  we  have 
fcen*,  .of  very  difficult  determination.  But, 
withrefpciS  to  compounded words^and  fuch 
as  are  formed  by  derivation  and  flection, 
there  are,  in  regular  languages,  certain  rules 
by  which  we  know  what  the  found  of  them 
ought  tp  be;  and  what  we  are  to  conilder 

*  VoL  ii.  p.  194, 

€  4 
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here,  i»v  the  changes  or  alterations  of  that 
found  which  they  can  admit  of  in  compofi- 
tion,  for  the  purpofe  of  pleafing  the  ear* 

The  Qreeks,  in  the  foripation  of  their 
language,  ftudylng  the  pleafure  of  the  ear, 
no  lefs  th^n  tjie  ferjfe,  have  mjide,  as  I  have 
fhpwn  elfewherc  *,  great  alterations  in  their 
words,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  agreeable 
found,  by  adding,  taking  iway,  changing, 
or  tranfpofmg  letters.  But  it  is  not  the 
formation  of  language,  of  which  we  arip 
now  fpeaking,  bur  the  changes  whi^h 
the  words,  after  they  are  formed,  will 
admit  of.  And,  if  we  know  by  what  rules, 
the  language  is  formed,  we  may  know  alfo 
how  thefe  rules  may  be  varipd,  fo  as  tq  pro- 
duce the  defired  effeft  In  compofition,  and 
yet  the  genius  of  the  language  be  preferved : 
?.  ^.  The  Greeks,  in  order  to  make  the 
found  of  their  language  fuller  and  ftronger, 
not  contented  with  the  found  of  fmgle 
vowels,  have  joined  together  two  of  them, 
and  made  what  we  call  diphthongs.  Now^ 
as  vowels  are  thus  joined  together,  fo  as  to 

*  Di/Tert.  2.  on  the  found  of  th^  Greek  language,  ani 
fifxed  to  vol.  ii. 
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make  one  found,  they  may  be  likewife  fepa- 
rated  fo  as  tp  make  two  fyllables.     Accord* 
ingly,  we  find  the  Greek  poets,  and  partis 
cularly  Homer,  frequently  do  fo.     And, 
it  is  evident,  that  it  gives  a  great  beauty 
and  variety  to  their  compofition,  as  well  as 
facility  to  their  verfe.     The  Latins  too, 
ufe  it  with  refpedl  to  thdr  diphthong  ^2/,  or 
^,  as  it  is  6ommonly  written ;  as  when  Lu- 
cretius fays,  VAT'RiAiten^ore  iniquo;  and, 
Virgil,  hu'ti Ai  frnplich  ignsm;  where  we 
muft  allow,  that  the  change  of  the  word  is 
Bbt  only  commodious  for  the  verfe,  but 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  fuch  as  makes  a 
pleafknt  variation  in  the  compofition.     In 
i|ke  manner,  there  are  certain  yowels  in 
Qreek,  which,  by  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, are  contrafted,  that  is,  run  together 
fo  as  t9  make  ^  found  different  from  both^ 
and  fometimes  from  either,  not  a  found  in 
which  both  are  heard,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
4ipht^oijgs,    In  tjiis  way  the  vpwds  uto^  ita^ 
CM,  My  iOy  ooy  are  run  togethen     Now,  as  ia 
tins  way,  the  vowels  are  contracted,  fo  they 
jnay  be  likewife  divided ;  and  accordingly 
w^  fee  the^  jwe  fre<|uently  fo  divided  in 
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Homer ;  wliit:h^  befides  the  beauty  and  va«» 
jietj  it  gives  to  his  compoficion^  aflifts  bim 
very  much  in  making  his  verfe^  Again^ 
vre  have  iiren  *  that,  m  the  fi^rmation  of  the 
Greek  languagr,  there  ^ais  ^  progreft  (aAd^. 
indeed,  it  was  impoifible  tlhaA  a  work  of  fuch 
nn  fhoitid. have. been  at  once  conipleted)^^ 
9Qd  partkalaxly  m  the  fbrmatioti  of  the 
tenfes  ctf  tteir  -  verb*.  Now^  at  the  time 
that  Hom^  wtipte^  ibappears^  that  the  old 
teofe^  yncK  not.  out  of  faA^ioa  ;  Q>  that  Jhe 
bad  the  nfe  of  iJeireral  fosmft  of  the  ffinrn 
fenfe  f ;     This;  gave  bba  ju  Wwrty^  as  \/«d| 

*  Vol.  H.  p.  5^6.  fefyffj. 

f  Tbos,  for  exam|>le^  he  had  forr^the  infinitive  thre# 

forms  y  for  fte   nks  rvwrBf/uvMf  rtnmfAitf'or    rxmruu      Alt 

cho  paft'  toDHrs'  he  «fta  with  or  witludiit  the  ^gment^ 
inc^t  lh«  piy^r£#ifeS  tad  pf>is«iifii^>,  whkh  imi  A. 
iva^s  nfes  with  the  icdiupll^atiotnj  or  r  temjDO^ar  angw 
^xent.  9tir  I  have  obferyed;  rhjat  ff^'rcdotds  ibmi^^ 
jteieft-  omiti  0yen  th^ie*  HbiiNfl^  alfo  adds?  thr  ^ikjtAU 
lb-  to  tk;  isfi^ni  peribas  of  hisf  v^rht,  or  if  i}di9«  aiii4 
»(7nt<rS<x  ;  aQd  to  the  third  peribn  fubjundive^  he  adds 
l^he  ffrltable  0-1,  as  in  cx^^cn,  and*  >MffM;  ^ird'  thtf 
^flie  fyUjrfdo  'he  .  adds:  tn;  hit.  daxives,.  ar  inc  lc;^i» 
lfu>d  v^tww  9  ^flydt  ta  tlies  fajpft.  cjife  hm  add^r  fometines  the 
f]pnable  ^ly  as  in  0tr,^t9  and  o^^iafhu  .  By  jjiefb  changes 
lipon  words,  P  think.  Homer  hai  foiSdently  varied  atfd 
enricM:  Ms^  CQjnpofttioni.  woboiit  i^pjp^iiiig,  s»:  (omft 
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21&  ^  yariety  iVf  coa\pQf;tioH|  which  VirgU 
ha^  ^pt^  in  wj^pije  tioije  very  few  pf  the  old 
fofms  of  vejrbs^  that  had  bjeeri  ip  ufe  among 
the  Romaps,  were  preferved.  Jt  is  not, 
jtherefore^  to  \k  wondi^ed^  that  Hqmer'3 
yerfe  is  fo  much  nchfir,  and  mor?  various 
than  Yirgil-^v  notwithftanding  all  the  pain* 
which  Virgil  bedowed  upon  his  ;  ^re^t^r^  \ 

Tliere  h  Qpt,  indeed,  the  fame  libeny 
nfed  with  words^  nor  is  it  fit  there  fhould  be, 
by  the  Grpek  prpfe  writers  as  by  the  poets } 
hut  there  is  a  good  deaj,  whiph  has  been 
dbfcrved  by  grammarians,  and  diftingui£he4 
►y  different  naqaes,  focH  as  J^rofth^s^  Efen^ 
fhtjuiy  P'Ctfagoge^  and  others,  which  are 
to'^belbund  in  the  common  grammarst 
■J^efe^  in  a  l^ngua^e  \xk  I'rl^ich  rhythm  and 

mtict  do,  that  his  language  U  &  mixtare  of  the  diffe- 
ieift.dialc|fts  then  fpoken.  by  the  feveral  tribes  gf  Greekf* 
§^  a  dpoagrel  dialed,  t  am.  perfiiaded^  was  nevef 
wjl^tteii  by  apy  naiv ;  and  the  {z%  I  believe,  ^as,  thaf 
Homer  Wfote  either  the  laiiguage  fhat  was  fppken  in  tl^e 
jpoiiatiy  Wliev^t  he  was  born: and'' edocated;  or  that  wa^ 
rifi^  by  ^,  po^^thaf ;had  witten  before  i^im,  ai^d  w^f 
^^e^bliiijed  language  «C!p^ 
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numbers  were  fo  much  ftudied,  are  of  great 
nfe,  and  therefore  are  mucli  ufed  hj  the 
Greek  orators* 

The  modem  langtiages  admit  few  or  no  ' 
changes  of  this  kind  upon  words  ;  nor,  m*' 
deed,  is  it  pollible  that  fuch  changes  in 
them  could  be  made  by  ^ny  rules  of  art« 
For,  as  th4y  aj^  not  original  languAg^^ 
but  have  grown  out  of  other  languages, 
liich  a?  th?  Qothic  or  CJeltic^ which  are  npvr 
cbfc^ete^f  fp  that  w^  dp  not  know  by  what 
rules  they  were  fofmed;  we  cannot  there* 
fore  tell,  as  with  rqfpeft  to  the  Greek,  by 
what  rules  they  are  to  h^giicred^  The  mo-' 
^ern  ?ompofition  therefore  is,  in  thisrefpe(9:, 
fis  well  a%  ev?ry  other,:  much  lefs  varioug 
than  the  ^ntient.  In  Engliih,  however,  w« 
jnake  forac  .fpw  changes  upon  the  found  qf 
our  words,  as  in  the  preterite  tenfes,  and 
participles  of  our  verbs  j  iq  place  of  Uh 
vedj  we  fay  iWV,  a  liberty  which  ought 
to  be  indulged  to  poets  only,  for  thtf  fake 
of  their  verfe.  For,,  by  fuch  abridgements, 
we  add  greatly  to  the  number  of  monofyW 
lables  of  our  iangtiagey  already  too  much 
t^rpuded  with  them,  b'efld«s  ro^ng  the 
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found  of  our  language  ftill  more  harfli,  by 
joining  together,  in.  the  fame  fyllable,  fo 
many  confonants,  which,  without .  the  eli- 
•  fion  of  the  vowel,  would  be  feparated  into 
two  fyllables,  as  when  we  fay  condemn  dm- 
ftead  of  condemned*  Milton,  in  his  verle, 
has  ufed  a  much  more  judicious  elifion 
when  he  has  run  together  two  vowels,  one 
ending  the  preceding  word,  and  another 
beginning  the  fubfequent,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing fine  verfes,  expreffing  fo  well  by  the 
found  the  idea  they  mean  to  convey  : 

So  he  with  diffictilty'  and  labour  hard. 
Moved  on,  with  difficulty'  and  labour  he. 

Par.  Loft,  books,  v.  1021. 

In  thefe,  and  many  fuch  to  be  met  with  in 
this  poem.  Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  edition,  has 
marked  the  elifion  by  ^n  ?ipoftrophe,  as  I 
have  done;  and  he  has  obferved,  that  ia 
this  Milton  has  chofen  to  follow  the  La* 
tins,  who  only  abforbed  the  vowel  in  the 
pronunciation,  rather  than  the  Greeks,  who 
firike  it  out  in  writing, 

Milton  has,  in  other  refpefts,  ufed  as 
much  fre^om  with  fingle  words  as  the  ge- 
mus  of  the  language  would  permit,  and 


ti  The  OttiGt^  Ai^d       fittit 

perhaps  mote.  ThHS>  iiiftead  dff  dlfJairti 
he  ha8  faid^  ^j/Vr,  cutting  off  tBe  firfi 
fyllable: 

Lifted  itp  to  l&gh, 

I  Ydaiit^d  TabJefKoni  and  tliought  6iie  i^  higiitt 
Would  iet  me  highefh  Far.  Leftt  book  4-  v.  5  o^ 

By  a  Kke  liberty,  frcrrt  the  word  intpre^natei 
he  has  cut  off  the  hft  fyllable^  and  made 
it  tmpregn : 

— -As  Jupiter 

On  Juno  Ahilesr,  wheA  be  impftgnB  t&e  clouds 
That  (bed  May  flowers.        .    Boqk  4,  v.  50b. 

Whereas,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language,'  it,  ffeotild  have  been  impregnates^ 
as  it  IS  commonly  ufed,  being  derived 
frote  the  barharotis  Latih  vetb  impfegnd  *  \ 
A<rf  foraettmee,  Jnftead  of  eliding  fetferi 
^ri*  fyllttbtesy  he  ha*  enlarged  y^oi^d%  by 
adding  fyltatdes ;  as,  for  exathplt,  the  ccr-^ 
jpopted  WGT J  herntity  he  has  reftored  ta  ititf 
priopar  dtymologital  orthography,  and  call^. 
cdiit  tremUi  atf  in  thils  line, 

Embryos  and  idiots^  eremites  and  friars. 

Book  3.  V.  574* 
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CHAP.    ni. 

Ofpropfr  words ^'-^Drvi/ion  e/tbem  into  rtH 
dical  and  derivative. -^-^ Another  diviJloH 
of  them  into  fucb  as  are  of  the  original 
ftock  of  the  language^  and  fucb  as  are 
foreign. — ^bofe  ^f  Latin  extraction  moflly 
derived  from  corrupt  Latinity. — I'he  re^ 
Jloring  tbem  to  tbeir  genuiM  fgnifica^ 
iion  a  beauty  ofjiyl^^ 

IQofmt  now  ta  confix  fingjc  words^  not 
a&  fbuhd  ipereLy,  but  aa  havkig  a  meaii^ 
ing»  la.  this  view  I  hare  alrjcady  coniider- 
td  titem.  wkh  refped:  to  the  giaimnaticalr 
art;  according  to  which  tlisy  are  dividedlt 
iofeo  what  ia  called  the  parts  o£  fpeech,  and 
kvvse.  vanbus  accents  belon^g  tor  i^tm^ 
whidb  Y  hmc  endeavoured  to  explain^  Bat^ 
widitrefyed  t&ilyie  andcmoipoiition,  therir 
sre  Sm^Ay  a&  I  have  faid^  into  proper  and; 
tnj^eat^  fm  figmr^vtive,  as  they  are  commoaaiyr 
called.  By  proper^  I  mean  fuch  as  denote 
Ae  things  they  ftand  for  in  their  genuine 
9q4  oatLve  fignification,  without  any  change 
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or  inverfion  of  the  natural  fenfe  of  thd 
word  *.  By  tropical^  I  mean  fuch  as  aid 
applied  to  fignify  fomething  different  from 
what  they  fignify  m  their  proper  fenfe, 
and  which,  therefore,  they  may  be  faid  to 
fignify  by  change  only,  or  tranflation  from 
one  thing  to  another. 

Proper  words  afe  either  radical  words  of 
the  language,  or  they  are  derivatives ;  under 
which  I  comprehend  not  only  derivatives^ 
properly  fo  called,  buf  compounded  and  in- 
fleded  words.  As  to  radicals,  though,  in 
defining  vihzV^  pfoper  word  is,  I  have  iifed 
the  termst  genuine  and  native^  it  is  only  in 
oppofition  to  the  inverted,  or  unnatural  fig-c 
nification  of  words,  as  it  may  be  called  > 
for  there  is  nothing,  either  in  nature  or  the 
grammatical  art,  that  determines  the  propel! 
fignification  of  a  radical  word.  It  is  fixed 
by  ^fe  alone;  and,  as  that  is  variable 
in  all  living  languages,  it  frequently,  hap- 
pens that  words  change  their  .fignifica- 
tion.     When  that  happens,  the  fpeaker,  or. 

*  They  are  called  in  Greek  kv^%a  ofofMtraf  which  k 
Kterally  tranflated  by  Horace,  Jominantia  nomina. 

A.  Poet.  v«  334«' 
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writer  mufi  fuboiit^  and  muft  ufe  the  word, 
if  he  have  a  mind  to  be  intelligible,  in  the 
prefent  fenfe  of  it*  For  what  Horace  fays 
of  cuftom  i«,  in  this  refpe£t,  certainly  true  : 

— — — 1^>, 

^empeHies,  driitriuM,  etjui,et  ntrma  Uqutndi, 

tt  IS,  however,  permitted  to  a  podt  to  ufe  a 
little  freedom  of  this  kind  ;  and,  acdording- 
ly,  Milton  has  ufed  many  words  in  a  fenfe 
different  from  that  which  they  denoted,  I 
believe,  even  in  his  time.  Thus  the  word 
hu^oniy  in  Englifh,  did  antiently  fignify 
yielding,  or  obedient'*;  and  therefore  Mil-* 
ton  has  made  it  an  epithet  to  the  air  f ,  tho*, 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  in  his  days  it  had  loft 
that  original  fignification,  and  was  ufed  to 
fignify  much  the  fame  thing  that  it  now 
fignifies,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Mil-» 
ton  In  other  paflages,  as  when  he  faya 
of  Euphrofyne,  that  fhe  is 

So  huxwi^  blyth^  and  debonair. 

*  See  tbc  word  In  Jdhnfdn's  Difltonary. 
t  Wiaaows  tlic  hmt^m  air. 

Vol,  III  D 
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But,  though  proper  words  have  no  mean- 
ing but  what  cuftcftn  gives  them,  it  is 
otherwife  with  refped:  t€>  derivatives ;  for 
they  have  what  may  be  truly  called  a  pro- 
per and  natural  fignification,  being  fuch  as 
is  afcertained  by  grammatical  rules ;  and,  as 
it  depends  upon  the  etymology,  it  may  be 
called  the  etymdogical  fignification.  When 
fuch  words  lofe  this  fignification,,  and  de- 
note fomething  elfe,  not  correfpondent  ta 
their  etymology,  it  is  an  abufe  and  corrup- 
tion of  language,  but  fuch  as  is  very  com- 
mon in  modern  languages  ;  to  which,  if  it 
be  once  firmly  eftabliflied,  w€  mufl  fubmit, 
as  well  as  to  other  abufes  introduced  by  cuf- 
tom.  Butj  if  the  word  has  not  deviated 
very  far  from  its  proper  meaning,  or  if  the 
ufe  of  it,  in  another  fenfe,  is  not  fixed  by 
coiiflant  and  uniform  cuftom,  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  propriety  and  beauty  of  ftyle  to  ufe  it  in 
its  true  etymological  fignification. 

There  is  another  divifion  of  words  in 
mixt  languages,  fuch  as  ours,  that  deferves,^ 
in  this  matter,,  to  be  attended  to  :  It  is  into 
the  native  words  of  the  language,  fuch  as 
thofe,in  Englifh,  which  aie  derived  fronk 
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the   Saxon,   the  original  ftock  of  the  lan- 
guage and  foreign  words,  that  is,  thofe  de- 
rived from  other  languages.  In  Englifti,  we 
have  a  great  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  but  a  Latin  touch  corrupted,  in  which 
the  words  were  changed  from  their  proper 
and  daflical  fignification.     To  rcftore  them 
to  that  lignification  makes  the  ftyle  both  pro- 
per and  learned.  Of  this  I  Ihall  give  an  ex- 
ample or  two  from  our  learned  poet  Milton. 
He  defcribes   Eve  as   going  forth  with   a 
pmp  of  winning  graces  attendant  on  her^ 
book  8.  V.  61 .  Here  the  word/o/w/  is  ufed,  not 
as  it  is  at  prefent,  to  fignify^ow  or  oftenta^ 
tion,  but  in  its  proper  and  etymological  fenfe, 
which  is  to  denote  attendance  upon  any  one, 
either  for  honour  or  defence  ;  or,  as  it  is 
cxprefled  by  a  French  word,  now  ufed  ia 
Englifh,  5/2'(?r/^*.  Another  example  is,  hisufe 
of  the  word  intend^  in  that  paflage  of  Satan's 

*  Homer  fays,  that  Bellerophon  went  to  Lycia, 

BiV9  V7F  ei(Mf/t,on  vofATrr,*  It*  i,   V«    171* 

tluit  is,  attended  or  conda^ed  by  the  Gods.  And«  ia 
iBicttton  of  him,  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  Perfian 
confjpirators  that  deftroyed  the  Magi,  fays,  that  they 
went  upon  that  enterprife  6ii»  ^rof^frn  xf^e^f^*^^  >  '^^^*  5* 
Cap,  •£•     This  is  the  original  and  proper  fignification  of 
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j^ech  in  the  fecond  book,  where  he  defires. 
the  deviU,,  while  he  was  away  on  thea^ven-* 
ture  which  h^  had  undertaken,  to  intend 
at  home^  while  that  ftioald  be  thek  home^ 
what  belk  might  eafe  their  preient  miiery ;. 
where  the  word  intend  is  nfed  in  its  pFOper 
fignification  rf  bent  m  application  te  any 
thing  J  and  in  this  fenfe  the  Latins^  fay,^  i/r- 
tender e animum.  Whereas,  ki  corrupt  Latinity,, 
from  which  we  have  taken  it,  ft  figmfies  to 
defign  or  proj«£t  any  thing*;,  and  m  thi* 
fenfe  we  now  qfc  the  word  intend^  our  wordft 
©f  Latin  extraction:  befng  formedi,  as  I  have 
obferved^  naoflily  &om  fuch  Latinity. 


ihe  word,  being  dbmed  f^om  the  verb.  trtttMnf.  From 
thence  k  aame  naturally  to  figoify  what  we  call  a  /««^ 
cefioM,  Z9^ffompafunihrhy,  that  is,  the  attendants  upon  a*. 
funeral,,  walking  in  fuch  order  as  to  snake  a  ftow»  and 
attract  attention  ;  and  from  thence  again,  by  a  coiTMP«r 
tion  natural  enough,  it  came  to  figntfy  fhow»  t>r  oftea-* 
tation  of  any  kind..  In  this^  fenfe  it  is  ufed^even  bjr 
the  Roman  claific  writers;  but  Milton,  who  forsia  hi*' 
ilyle  upon  the  Greek  originals,  and  not  upon  the  Latiib 
imitations  of  them,.  ha»  reflored  the  word  to  its  proper 
and  etyinological  fignificatton.  To  trace,  in  this  wajr^ 
the  progrefs  of  words  through  their  fev/eral  llAgei ,  maJoia^ 
a  kind  of  hidory  of  language,  cunous  and  entestailuiii;^ 
enough. 

*  SeeDuCange^Gloflai^ 
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I  Ihall  give  another  example  from  the 
(ame  author.  It  is  the  ufe  of  the  word  ob-^ 
ferve^  which,  la  our  commoiiL  language^  is 
a  word  of  ao  force  and  empliaris  ;  but,  in 
good  Latinitf,  it  is  a  word  of  great  fignifi- 
cancy  ;  and,  ttt  this  cla^cal  fenfe^  it  is  ufed 
by  Milton  in  his  firft  book,  where,  fpeaking 
of  the  hoft  of  fallen-  angels  drawn  up  and  re*- 
viewed  by  Sstan,  be  fays, 

lliosfer  thefe  beyond 
Compare  4>f  mortal  pitowefs,  yet  of/erwed 
Their  dread «€ommaAder.  v.  587. 

vhere  it  denotes,  as  in  Latin,  ^Iferved  with 
Articular  attention  ;  or,  as  it  is  exprefled  by 
one  nadre'  Eogliih  word,  marhcL 

The  laft  example  I  ihall  give,  is  likewife 
from  the  fame  author,  where,  fpeaking  of 
Helen,  he  calls  her  Jove-born  Helena^  in 
thofe  beautiful  lines  in  his  Comus,  where  he 
makes  the  enchanta:  fay  to  the  lady,  wliei) 
be  recommends  his  cup  to  her. 

Not  that  Nepenthe,  which  the  wiieof  Thon, 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove^born  Helena, 
Was  of  fnch  power  to  dir  up  joy  as  this, 
'jRoUfe  fo  £-iend]y,  or  fo  cool  to  jchirft. 

I>3 
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Here  the  Englifh  word  bortty  which  anfwers 
to  the  Latin  word  natusi\  he  has  ufed  in  the 
claffical  fenfe  of  natus ;  for  the  Romans  faid, 
natus  ex  patre^  as  well  as  ex  matre  ;  where- 
as, in  common  Englifh,  we  fay  only,  born 
of  the  mother. 


In  this  way,  I  find  Dr.  Middleton,  the  au^ 
thor  of  the  life  of  Cicero,  has  ufed  a '  great 
many  words,  which  gives  a  peculiar  proprie- 
ty and  elegance  to  his  ftyle  ;  and,  I  think^ 
for  that  reafon,  as  well  as  others,  he  may  b^ 
reckoned  among  the  moft  claflical  writers 
that  we  have  had  of  late  *• 


*  I  will  give  fome  few  examples  from  this  aathor, 
•mong  many  that  might  be  given.  Difcifline^  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  /ignihes  the  exa^ion 
of  any  thing  with  feverity,  and  under  the  terror  of 
punifhment,  and  fometimes  the  punifhment  itfflf ;  but,  in 
genuine  Latinicy,  it  fignifies  that  iludy  or  exercife  by  which 
any  thing  is  to  be  learnt;  and,  by  an  eafy  trandation  from 
this  its  proper  and  etymological  fignificacion,  it  is  made 
to  denote  njohat  is  fo  learned  ;  and,  in.  general,  any  fyf- 
tern  of  doflrines  and  inftitutions  that  have  arifen  from 
teaching  and  pradlice.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfcs  it  is 
ufed  by  Dr.  Middleton,  where  he  fays,    *  Cicero  had  now 

•  run  through  all  that  courfe  of  di/cipliite^  which  he  lays 

•  down  as  ncccffary  to  form  the  complete  orator  ;*      Life 
of  Cicero,  vol.  3.  p.  3$.  edit.  3.     And,  in  the  otbct 
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CHAP.      IV.  . 

Of  "Tropes^   and  different    kinds    of  them^ 

particularly  of  Metaphors. Metaphors 

ufed  from  necefftty^  as  well  as  for  orna^ 
tnent. — Obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  Meta^ 
pbors. 


THE  next  kind  of  words  of  which  I  am 
to  treat,  according  to  the  method  I 
have  laid   down,   is  tropical  or   figurative 


fenfe^it  is  frequently  ufei  by  the  Doft^r,  as  in  thofc 
paflages  wkere  he  fpcaks  of  th€  di/cipline  of  the  ftatc. 
k  this  laft  fenfcy  the  word  is  of  common  ufe  when  ap- 
plied to   military  iniUtutions  ;  as  when  we  fay    the  dif- 

tipHne  of  the  army. The  word  oppre/jy  in  Englifli,  is 

commonly  applied  only  to  perfom  \  but,  according  to  the 
daflical  ufe,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  things.  Thus  they 
fay  in  Lacin,  C^far  patria  libertatem  opprejjit^  which  the 
Dodor  kas  tranflated  when  he  has  faid,  that  *  Casfar  formed 
*  adefign  oi  cppreffiug  the  liberty  of  his  country^'  vol. 
I.  p.  34«  Again,  the  word,  in  its  common  ufe  in  En- 
glifli,  fignifies  only  to  prefs  too  hard,  fo  as  to  hurt ;  but, 
in  genuine  Latinity,  it  fignifies  to  prefs  a  thing  ib  as  to 
croih  or  defbroy  it  altogether,  the  prepoficion  ob  having  an 
intenfive  force  in  compofition.  Accordingly,  when  a  man 
is  killed  by  a  houfe  falling  upon  him,  they  fay,  ruina 
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words,  Thofe  which  were  the  fubje£k  of 
the  preceeding  chapter  are  what  Horace 
calls  inornata  nomfua  ft  wrba^^  and  make  no 
more  than  plain  fpeech  ;  whereas  thefe  I  am 
to  Ijpeak  of  In  this  chapter  n^ake  fine  or 
ornan^ental  language,  and  4re  treated  of  by 
all  the  writers  upon  rhetoric  and  poetry,  tq 
which  they  are  thopght  ghiefly  to  belong, 

A  trope,  as  I  have  already  defined  it, !«.  a 
change  of  a  word  firom  it«  native  and  ge-? 
nuine  fignification  to  another  that  Is  differ 
rent?     This  change  is  grounded  upon  fomc 


4tMum  9pfrejfus  eft ;  and  ip  th^s  fenre  Do^or  Middleton 
has  commonly  ufed  the  word. — la  like  i^sanner,  the 
word  reeanqUt  in  £oglifl|«  U  appUjsd  pply  to  friend's, 
not  to  friendihips ;  b«t,  in  Lrnn^  they  fay  rf^99ciiiar9 
fumcitimnit  as  well  at  imico^'  Th^  Po^or*  therefbfc, 
h«s  faidf  that-  *  a  /rind/bif  cannpc  be  laid  to  be  rttmtt 
<iW,  which  WM  never  ihierraped  i*  fS.  f.  248.  |n  the 
fame  claffical  renfe>  he  l^as  ^ifed  thjc  words  ffrfeituJ,  if- 
ii»fMrf#,  4ihfti9im$t^  PfffJ^*  ^*  And,  upop  the  whole,  I  think 
that|  both  for  the  choicp  of  wprds^  and  t)^  coippofitioii 
pf  tkem>  thePoAoris  to  be  numbered  ainong  the  c|iief  of 
the  few  daflical  writers  of  this  age,  thoogh  I  know  that: 
K4a  ftyle  has  Iq  much  of  the  aqtient  /pfkatj,  and  fo  Uttlo 
of  the  modern  hi^lim^ejf  (thti  I  piay  ufe  an  Ang4ified 
French  word,  to  expreft  what  we  have  chiefiy-  leanie^ 
irom  the  French),  at  no|  to  pleaff  t|ie  many. 

♦  A,  Poet,  y.  t^. 
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connedlioi^  or  rielation  betwixt  the  things^ 
iignified  by  this  two  words ;  and  the  coiv- 
nediom  mufjt  be  fucb  as  is  well  known^ 
othei^fe  it  wilj  bp  an  asnigiiia,  or  riddle, 
not  a  trope, 

As  the  connedions  and  relations  of  things 
are  various,  fo  alio  there  are  varloua  kinds 
of  tropes  ;  for  things  are  eonnedled  as  ge- 
nus and  fpepies,  or  as  both  (peciefes  of  the 
fame  genus.  There  is,  therefore,  a  trope 
fi-om  the  genui  to  the  fpecies,  and  vice  verfa^ 
»nd  frona  pne  fpecifijBto  another*.     Things 

*  Tropes  of  this  kind  j^^-e  comprebcnded  an4er  the 
gener^  pame  o(  J^tufdoche,  The  transference  is  from 
the  geojU3  to  the  fpecies,  wfeen  Homer,  infiead  of  fay« 
ing  that  a  (hip  was  ^lopred^  fays,  that  (he  was  fixed^ 
pit  madiC  tp  ^buid,  yijt/f  h  fAOi  i^  irn/ti ;  for  moorinf 
2j  a  fpecies  pf  the  gener;^!  idea  Qfjhtihf:  ft  is  a  very 
^omjnfin.  figure,  a^id  eai}!/  underftood  by  the  thing 
to  wJiich  it  is  applied,  as  in  this  inftance  tp  a  (hip^ 
See  AriJ.  Ptfii.  c.  zi.  JFrom  the  fpecies  to  the  geniis^ 
as  when  Corner  fays,  ftceP^  C«^Mvr»  ffay^v;  whet« 
marble,  which  is  one  fpecies  of  fiane,  is  put  for  the  ge* 
nus.  From  (pedes  to  fpecies,  as  when  the  iame  poet 
pfjes  the  word  rufuuf  for  i^tu;  and  again,  i^ai  for. 
Totfjuu  ^  ^  where  he  fays,  xoAira;  a»o  ^v^r,f  s^vo-*?,  and 
TWfMtf  mrm^  Xf^^^ »  becanfe  both,  fays  Ariftotle,  denote  to 
ff^  (fW^  fomething;  ib.  So  that  they  are  bojth  fpeciefef 
^  fhe  ^uyip  jjenfu,  yiz.  tiMng  a<wi^^ 
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alfo  are  conneded  as  iivhole  and  part ;  and 
hence  arife  two  other  kinds  of  tropes,  one 
from  the  whole  to  the  part,  the  other  from 
the  part  to  the  whole*.  Further,  things  have 
variousaccidentsattendingthemj  and,by  thefe 
accidents,  the  things  are  denoted  f.  Again, 
there  are  circumftances  which  precedethings, 
or  are  fubfequent  to  them  ;  and,  from  thefe 
alfo^the  things  are  denominated  |.     Again, 

*  from   the  whole    to    the   pait»    as   when    Homer 

(^ySf  ot^'  ifl'fi  aXAn^f  c^a^fiJt  rvxTifffi  ^otcaX  y  '//•  12. 
V.  105.  where  the  ivbole  ex  is  put  for  his  hiJe,  of 
which  the  ihields  Were  oiiide.  .  Again,  from  the  p^r^ 
to  the  whole,  when  the  fame  poet  fays,  t6»4}v  ^  uv 
Mi^eO^nf  vc&fui,  where  the  head  is  put  for  the  whole 
man.  Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  common  epithet  he  gives 
the  Greeks,  of  ivxniAihr^  which,  from  a  fingle  part  of  ar- 
mour, denotes  the  whole.  Both  thefe  tropes  are  likewife 
'anked  niid^tr  fynecdocbe. 

f  Thus  Honker  fays  of  rowers,  r^o/setvoi  y^tvxamf  ilu^ ; 
and  of  people  travelling  in  chariots,  he  fays,  0*  ^e  weifrfM^ot 
^fio»  ^vycv;  where,  from  the  accident  of  ^whitening  the 
watery  rowing  is  denoted ;  and,  from  the  Jhaking  of  the 
ydtoy  driving  in  a  carriage.  This  trope  is  Jifcewife  call- 
ed fynecd^che^  and  is  much  ufed  by  the  pOets,  becaufe 
it  paints  the  obje6l,  and,  as  it  were,  fets  it  before  our 
^es. 

%  From  what  precedes,  as  when  Homer  fays,  'kuvt  h 
^a^^wiLiit  tu\%fy  where  the  defloA/ering  of  a  virgin  is  ex.* 
pre£ed  by  the  preceding  circaroilance,  of  loofening  the 
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a  man  is  connefied  with  his  father,  with 
his  country,  or  with  any  quality  in  him 
that  is  remarkable  and  diilinguifhing ;  and 
hence  three  kinds  of  tropes^.  Another 
trope  is,  when  a  thing  is  denominated  from 
another  thing,  or  perfoh,  to  which  it  re- 
fers f.    '  ' 

All  thefe,  and  feveral  more,  are  explain- 
ed at  large  in  treatifes  that  have  been  writ- 
ten on  rhetoric  and  poetry ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  any  where  better  ex- 
plained, and  illuftrated  by  examples  from 


virgin  zone,  or  girdle.  Again,  the  trope  is  from  what 
follows  to  what  goes  before,  as  when  he'ufes  the  word 
iKie»f»f»  which  figniiies,  to  fpoil  a  dead  man  of  bis  arms^ 
ioftead  of  ^o»E«/Hy,  to  kill  him\  becaule  the  one,  in  thofe 
days,  followed  the  other.  This  alfo  is  a  fpecics  of  the 
fynccdoche,  and  is  much  u fed  by  poets. 

*  Thus  we  fay  Pelides  for  Achilles  ;  the  Macedonian  or 
the  Stagirite,  for  Alexander  or  for  Arijiotle ;  the  Orator 
for  Demoftbenes ;  and  the  Poet  for  Homer.  This  trope  is 
called  Antonomafia. 

f  As  when  we  fay  Ceres  inftead  of  hread ;  Bacchus  in- 
ftead  of  nuine ;  Vulcan  inilead  of  fire.  It  is  called  Meto- 
nymy, a  very  general  narne^  and  which  may  be  applied  to 
all  tropes. 
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Homer,  tkait  iir  the  life  of  Homer,  written, 
at  fotne  thiwkt^,  by  Dionyfkis^  the  Haticar-^ 
ludfian,  aiikd^piiblilfaedi  by  Gale  among  iher 
Qf4if€%iia  Mythologies 

There  is  a  trope^  commonly  fo  cajyied, 
'which  I  mention,  becaufe  it  is  truly  na 
trope,  unlcfs  by  the  ufe  of  another  trope 
called  abujf^  The  trope  I  mean  is  Omma-^ 
topoeta  ;  by  which  the  word  is  not  changed 
in  its  fignification,  but  created.  Of  this 
kind  many  inftaaces  are  given  from  Homer, 
of  words,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  formed  from 
the  found  of  the  things  exprefled  by  them*!, 
Whether  fee  formed  them  or  not,  I  hold  to 
he  very  doubtful ;  and  I  rather  incline  to  be 
of  opinion  that  many  of  them,  mentioned 
by  the  commentators,  were  original  words 
in  the  language.  For  it  is  certain  that  therC' 
are  Hjany  Iwch  iqi  every  Janiguajge,  ^t  Jeaft 

•  *t^t  afodior,  above  quoted,  of  t^ie  life  of  Homer  mea* 
tioiM  the  words  ^«firo(,  a^j^o^,  0oi4Bo<i^  ai^d  the  verbs  ^oyjkt 
iktidi  atf^B^x*^"  ^^^  ^^y  ^<Hild  HoQier  ha.ve  created  theft 
wMdt^  any  more  than  other  inrpirds  he  menticse,  Aich  as 
^tfvm,  ipfifltre\  w^ifwr,  fnar$i  i4,vfeeur^\,  mwgiffi  &itnau  tpr 
m^jt;  which  he  ackaowledges  were  names  ijnpofcd  ufo^ 
$kt  things  by  ^ke  ^rfi,  fon^crs  offke  la^j^agc. 
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ey^  iangwftge  of  aft^  and  particularly  in 
En^ih,  aSy  for  example^  the  words  roar^ 
crack^jgrunt^^ttrgle^  &cc.  which  certainly  are 
not  the  creation  of  any  particular  author, 
but  as  old  .as  the  language. 

I  fhall  conclude  what  1  frare  to  fay  of 
tropes  by  foroe  obferrations  on  the  meta- 
pbor^  the  moft  common  of  all  tropes,  bckig 
ufed  in  common  converfation,  and  oftea 
from  neceflity,  as  well  as  for  ornament.  The 
word,  in  its  proper  and  etymological  fignifi* 
cation^  will  ajpply  to  every  kind  of  trope  ; 
for  it  denotes  a  change  or  transference,,  and 
accordingly  it  is  rendered  into  Latin  by  the 
word  tranjlatio  *•  And  it  is  defined  by 
Ariftotle  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  comprehend 
federal  of  the  tropes  that  I  have  before 
mentionedf ;  but,  according  to  the  common 

*  See  Cicero  di  Oratore,  lib.  3.  c.  3S.  where  he  caHt 
9Wty  figurative^  or  tropical  word,  nferhum  tvaiiffatum^ 
and  fpeaks  of  the  madus  transferekdi  'uerbi^  as  applicable 
to  t!^tTy  wtty  of  ttfing  a  word^  except  in  its  proper  iigni&ca« 

tiOD. 

'f  Mtrmft^  h  ifw  IwfdMroq  a^^or^  ivtfoffii,    i  aXQ  ytM^ 

«o  «mAo^»  cap.  21,  Poet,    This  de&nition  comprehends 
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ufe.of  the  word,  it  is  that  kind  of  trope 
which  IS  taken  from  the  refemblance,  fimi- 
littide,  or  analogy,  that  one  thing  has  to  an- 
other *.  It  may  be  called  the  witty  trope  ; 
for  it  is  in  it  that  wit  chiefly  confifts;  and  it 
is,  as  Ariftotlc  has  obfcrved,  the  iign  of 
good  natural  parts.  For  it  fhews  a  com- 
prehenfive  mind,  that  can  colled  together 


feveral  fpeciefes  of  the  fy necdoche  above-mentioned ;  but 
it  is  only  the  laft  part  of  it,  viz.  nara  to  afaXvy^,  which 
makes  what  is  commonly  called  a  mttapbor,  in  contradif- 
tinAion  to  other  tropes. 

*  It  is  thos  defined  by  the  author  above*mentione<t 
of  the  life  of  Homer^  lArt«upo^»  irta  avo  TtT  Kv^iuq  in\»f 

ovAAoyw  ifA^ivrvn^.  This  definition  perfedly  coincides 
with  the  laft  part  of  the  definition  from  AriHotle,  men* 
tioned  in  the  preceding  note ;  and  the  examples  he 
gives  of  it  agree  perfectly  with  thofe  given  by  Ariflotle, 
For  example,  he  fays  that  Homer  calls  the  top  of  a 
mountain  the  head;  for^  fays  he,  what  the  head  is  to 
a  man,  the  fame  the  top  of  a  mountain  is  to  the  moon- 
tAiP*  09  ym^  Ao/M  tx*^  »f9fn  w^  eu^twovf  rnrof  mm  n 
att^v^m  m^  re  o^.  And  of  the  fame  kind  is  the  in- 
fiance  given  by  Ariflotle  of  the  expreffion  of  the  evening 
of  life  for  old  age;  for,  fays  he,  what  the  evening  is  to 
the  day,  old  age  is  to  life ;  caf.  ai. 
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different  things  under  one  refemblance  or 
Kkenefs  *. 

I  have  faid,  that  it  Is  the  trope  moft  ufed 
in  converfation  ;  therefore  Ariftotle  fays, 
that  it  is  the  fitteft  for  Iambics,  that  is,  the 
verfe  of  dramatic  poetry  ;  becaufe  that  poe- 
try is  the  imitation  of  difcourfe  or  conver- 
fation f .  And,  accordingly,  the  ftyle  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  is  very  metaphorical. 

I  have  alfo  obferved,  that  we  often  ufe 
metaphorical  words,  not  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, but  for  want  of  proper  terms;  as 
when  we  fay  the  foot  of  a  bill^  or  of  a 
chair ^  or  a  table^  with  many  like  expreC* 
fions  %.  And  there  is  a  fet  of  words,  I  bc- 
Keve,  in  all  languages,  which  are  metapho- 

irrr,  caf.  22. 
t  Poet.  caf.  22. 

X  This  is  obferved  by  Cicero»  '  Tertius  ille  modos 
'  transfercndi  verbi  late  patet>  quern  necefCtas  genuit, 
'  iiiopia  coa^a»  et  auguiliis  ;  pod  aiitem  dele^Utio  ju- 
'  canditafqae  cclebravic.  Nam,^  ut  veflis  frigoris  depel* 
'leodi  cau(a  reperta  primo,  poft  adhiberi  coepta  eft  ad 
'  omatom    ctiam    corporis,   et   dignicate^i ;     £ic   verbi 
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ricaljimt,  for  want  of  other  words,  Ate  con- 
ftantly  ufed  as  proper,  fo  that  the  metaphor 
is  entirely  overlooked.  The  words  I  mean 
are  thofe  expreffing  the  operations  of  mind^ 
which  are  commonly  tranflations  from  bo-" 
dily  operations.  Such  are  the  words  reflcQ^ 
ponder^  ruminate^  and  the  like* 

It  is^  I  believe,  for  this  reafon  that  barba'- 
rous  languages  are  obferved  to  be  figura- 


'  trandatio  inftitnta  eft  ioopix  canfii,  freqoeiitaM  it\tc* 
*  tationis ;'  De  Oraton^  lib*  3.  cap.  38.  And  he  proceeds 
to  give  very  proper  examples  from  his  own  language  of 
this  figarc  being  ufed  from  neceflity :  Nam  gemmar^g 
imtv^y  k^uritm  efi  im  heriis,  laims  /egeiet^  ettaa  ruftid 
dicunt ;  ib.  Here  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  no  im" 
peachment  of  the  fimplicity  of  Virgil's  exordium  of 
the  Georgtcs,  that  he  has  ufed  the  ^xpreffion  ttftas  /egg- 
US9  which,  it  {ptmSf  was  commonly  vied  by  the  far- 
mers. Nor  is  his  denoting  the  time  of  plowing  by  the 
ilars  to  be  confidered  as  figurative,  fince  the  farmers  in 
thoie  days  regulated  their  plowings  and  fowings  by  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  certain  ftars^  as  we  do  by  the  days 
of  our  calendar  months.  The  expreffioa>  therefore, 
among  us,  would  be  highly  figuratire,  fo  as  not  to  be  in< 
tclllgrbic,  except  to  the  learned  reader  ;  whereas,  among 
the  Romans,  it  was  a  fimple  and  common  phrafe.  This 
ihews  the  ncceffiiy  of  undcrftanding  exaftly  both  rfie 
language  of  a  people,  and  their  cuftoms  and  manners, 
in  cntler  Co  be  able  to  judge  certainly  of  the  ftyk  of  ibtir 
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tive,  which  b)r  joaaiiy  is  tho\ight  to  4)c  a 
fign  of  their  richnefs;  whereas  I  hold  it  tp 
he  a  proof  of  their  poverty.  For,  not  being- 
ahie  to  exprefs  a  thing  by  ite  proper  name, 
they  are  naturally  driven  to  tell  what  it  h 
like.  The  moft  perfedt  language  is,  there-. 
fore,  that  which  has  proper  names  for  eve- 
ry thing,  and  ufes  figurative  words  only  by 
way  of  ornament. 

Another  obfervation  proper  to  be  made 
is,  that  we  cannot  underftand  perfe^y  a 
Hietaphorical  expreffion,  unjefs  we  know 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word ;  for  wc 
cannot  tell  whether  two  things  be  like  or 
not,  if  we  do  not  know  them  both.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  borrows  a  metaphor  from  :i 
thing  that  he  does  nqt  underftand,  vAW  he 
apt  to  apply  it  very  improperly.  And,  as  the 
whole  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  trppical  or 
figurative  ftyle  depends  upon  this  know- 
ledge, every  dictionary,  or  other  book  ex- 
plaining words,  fliould  diftinguifh  accurate- 
ly betwixt  the  proper  and  figurative  mean- 
ing of  a  word ;  and,  beginning  with  tl;e 
proper,  fliould  from  thence  deduce  the  me- 

Vol.  hi.  E 
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taphorical  ufe.  And  I  wiU  take  it  upon  me 
to  fay,  that  a  diiSiionaiy,  which  only  gives 
you  different  fignifications,  without  diftin-f 
guifhing  what  is  proper  from  what  is  figu-r 
rative,  is  imperfect  in  its  kind.  The  moft 
perfed;  didlionary,  in  this  refpedt,  I  have  ever 
feen,  is  that  which  the  French  Academy 
have  given  of  their  language,  where  there 
is  another  diftindion  made  of  words,  which, 
I  think,  is  alfo  proper,  between  thofe  that 
are  of  low  and  vulgar  ufe,  and  thofe  that 
are  proper  for  the  high  or  grave  ftyle.  And, 
iipon  the  whole,  I  think  it  is,  in  every  re- 
fpe£t,  a  moft  complete  didlionary,  fuch  as 
does  much  honour  to  that  learned  body. 

Another  obfervation  I  Ihall  make  is,  that 
it  is  a  great  fault  in  ftyle  when  the  ipeta-^ 
phors  are  too  much  crouded ;  for,  if  they 
are  not  clear,  it  becomes  a  riddle  ;  or,  tho* 
they  be,  the  compofition  is  difagreeable, 
bccaufe  it  is  the  affedation  of  wit ;  and 
fuch  a  ftyle  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  kind  of 
game  that  I  remember  to  have  played  at^ 
called  what  is  it  like?  This  excefs  is  avoid-? 
ed  by  all  the  great  writers  of  antiquity ; 
and  if,  at  any  time,  any  of  them  fall  into  it^ 
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they  do  not  efcape  the  cenfure.of  the  critic: 
And  Plato  particularly  is,  on  that- account, 
found  fault  with  by  the  Halicarnaflian, 
But  there  was  one  kind  of  corapofition 
among  them,  which  was  profcfledly  figura- 
tive to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  almoft  aenig- 
madcal.  This  was  the  chorus  of  the  an- 
tient  tragedy,  of  which  I  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to  fay  more  afterwards. 

My  laft  obfervation  upon  this  trope  is, 
that,  as  it  requires,  according  to  Ariftotle's 
obfervation,  genius  and  fancy ;  fo  it  re- 
quires alfo  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of 
different  arts  and  fciences,  and  likewife 
of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  if  we  have  a 
mind  to  adorn  our  ftyle  much  in  this  way. 
For  thefe  are  the  materials  of  which  meta- 
phors are  made  j  and,  befides  thofe  requi- 
iites,  there  muft  be  a  correifl  tafte,  by  which 
we  are  taught  to  know  what  is  proper  and 
becoming,  and  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  our 
work.  This  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  the 
ftiidy  of  rules,  and  by  the  forming  our  ftyle 
upon  the  beft  models.  And,  in  general, 
there  are  three  things  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  fine  writing.  Firji^  Natural  ge- 
E  % 
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hius,  without  which  ttortiing  truly  excels 
lent  can  be  performed  in  any  art.  Secondly^ 
Various  kno^wledge,  wMch  fumifiies  the 
materials  to  work  upon.  And,  thirdljy 
The  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  itrt^ 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  think  that  geiiiua 
alone  is  fufficieht  to  make  a  fine  writier,  br 
jgobd  artift  of  any  kind,  have  but  a  vety'iih-^ 
perfed  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  art, 
or  rather  do  not  know  that  it  is  at  all  an 
art,  or,  being  an  art,  that  it  recjuires  iria'^ 
terials  to  work  upon. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Qf  the JeCond part  ofjlyle^  viz.  Compojition^ 
— This  confidered^  fi^ft^  '^^tb  refpeEl  to 
found. — That,  diverjified  in  the  learned 
languages,  by  mufical  tones  an4  rhythms^ 
which  we  have  not.-^^T^he  fouitd^  there-- 
fore^  in  our  compojition^  can  only  be  va^^ 
ried  by  the  order  of  the  words^  and  by 
periods. "-^Each  of  th^e  confidered^  and 
illujlrated  by  etxiamples. 

IQDme  now  to  fpeak-  of  the  fecond  part 
of  ftyle,  vizi  compofition,  of  fo  much 
greater  power  and  influence  than  fmgle 
words,  that  the  whole,  as  I  have  obferved, 
is  not  improperly  denominated  from  it.  For, 
by  diflferent  compofition,  we  make  different 
ftyle  of  the  fame  words ;  and,  in  the  fame 
ftyle,  it  gives  a  variety,  which  it  is  impof- 
fiWe  any  choice  of  words  can  give.  Now, 
in  all  arts,  and  in  the  art  oi  compofition,  no 
lefs  than  in  any  other,  there  can  be  no  plea- 
fure  or  true  beauty,  without  variety.  For, 
though  the  compofition  were  in  itfelf  ever 

E3 
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fo  perfedk ;  yet,  if  it  be  not  agreeably  va- 
ried, it  will  foon  difguft  and  offend.  Dio- 
nyfius  the  Halicarnaffian  has  written  a 
treatife  of  compofition,  very  often  quoted  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  in  which,  though 
he  has  only  treated  of  one  third  part  of  it 
according  to  my  divifion,  viz.  the  found*; 
yet,  even  this  he  makes  of  fuch  importance, 
that  he  compares  it  to  the  rod  of  Minerva 
in  Homer,  which  could  transform  a  beggar 
into  a  king,  or  hero,  or  vice  verfa.  In 
like  manner,  lays  he,  of  common^  or  even 
'mean  words,  a  certain  compofition  will 
make  fine  poetry  or  profe  j  and,  contrari- 
wife,  bad  compofition  will  difgrace  the  beft 
words ;  and  he  gives  examples  of  bothf  • 


*  The  name  in  Greek  i^t  this  part  of  com>po(ition  is^ 
<n;y9j<rK ;  ao<i  therefore  the  work  of  Dionyfius  is  entitled 
-arf^*  cyo.xaTwy  <rui-0i(T£w?.  This  we  Hiuft  diftinguifli  from 
the  grammatical  conftruftion  of  words »  called  in  Greek. 
«/t/vTa|.?,  from  whence  our  Englifh  word  fyntax.  The. 
name  the  Greeks  gave  to  what  we  call  ftyle  or  compofi- 
tion is  ^jju',  which,  by  its  etymology,  (hews  that  the 
Greeks  thought  /peaking  the  principal  work  of  compofi- 
tion. 

•f-  See  tfTioi  trvy^io-iu;,  §  4.  and  what  is  faid  upon  this, 
fubjeil  in  the  beginning  of  my  third  difl'ertation,  annexed 
to  vol.  ^» 
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It  is  this  part  of  compofition  that  I  am 
now  to  treat  of;  for  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, that  I  have  (aid  compofition  was  varied 
in  three  ways;  by  found,  by  figures  of 
conftrudtion^  and,  lajily^  by  figures  of  the 
fenfe- 

As  to  the  found,  or  material  part  of  Ian-* 
guage,  as  I  call  it,  I  have  treated  of  it  very 
fully  in  the  preceeding  volume.     1  there 
divided  it  into  three  parts,  articulation,  ac- 
cent, and  rhythm,  and  endeavoured  to  fheW 
tlie  effects  of  all  the  three  in  compofition. 
The  articulation  of  our  modern  languages, 
according  to  the  account  there  given  of  it, 
is  rude  and  barbarous,  compared  with  that 
of  the  learned  languages;  neither  is  it  fof- 
tened  by  the  mufic  which  belonged  to  thofe 
languages,  confiftihg  of  their  accents,  which 
were   mufical    tones,    and    their   rhythms, 
which  were  compofitions  of  long  and  fhort 
fyllables,  and  made  what  may  be  called  the 
time  of  their  fpeech.    We  cannot,  therefore, 
have  any  thing  in  our  language  like  the  num- 
bers on:  melody  of  the  Greek  and  Latin;  fo 
that  we  want  what  the  Halicarnaffian  reckon- 
ed fo  great  a  beauty  in  the  Greek  compofi- 

E4 
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fion  J  and  there  remain  to  us  only  two  things, 
by  whicfi:  fcur  ftyle  can  b^  varied,  and  made 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  viz.  the  order  or  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  ;  and,  fecondly^ 
compofition  in  periods  of  different  lengths, 
and  confifting  of  more  or  fewer  members^ 
like  wife  of  different  lengths*... 

As  to  the  order  of  the  words,  I  h?ive 
ihewn,  in  the  preceeding  volume,  hook  3. 
c.  10.  &c.  how  much  the  antients  excellect 
us  like  wife  in  that.  It  was  by  the  liberty 
of  arrangement,,  which  the  genius  of  their 
language  allowed^  that  they  produced  thofe 


*  Cicero,  in  his  Orator  ad  Af.  Brutumy  c.  44^  men- 
tions three  things  relative  to  the  found  of  compofition. 
iiis  \Cords  are,  *  collocabuntur  igitur  verba,  aut  lit  inter 
'  fe'qa&m  uptifUme  cohaereant  extrenla  cum  primt^'eaiqoe 
'  fiDt  quam  fuaviffimis  vocibus;  aut  ut  forma  ipfa  concio- 
'  nitflfqiie  yerborum  conficiat  orbem  fuum ;  aut  ut  com- 
*  prelknfio  humerdfe  et  apte  cadat/  The/r/?  Is,  what  f^ 
call  the  order  ol-  arrangement  of  the  words;  tht  ^* 
cond  is  the  period ;  the  third  is  the  numbers  or  rhyth,ms. 
And  as  to  the  accents,  which  made  the  melody  of  the 
Greek  language,  it  feems  Cicero  did  hot  think  ^to  <Sf 
foch  conicquencc  in  the  Latin  compofition  as  to  men- 
tion them.  The  two  firft  beauties  of  compofition  we 
may  have,  as  I  have  faid,  in  our  language;  the  Other 
two  we  cannot  have*  9 
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numbers,  which  were  thought  fo  eflential 
to  all  fine  compofition,  and  particularly  to 
the  oratoriaL  And  I  have  further  fliewn, 
that  this  liberty  of  arrangement,  as  ufed  by 
the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  did  not  only 
not  impair  or  obfcure  the  fenfe,  but  inforced 
it  ^.  However,  though  we  cannot,  even  ia 
this  fmgle  article  of  arrangement,  come  up 
to  the  beauty  of  antient  compofition,  we 
may  do  a  great  deal  by  it,  more  than  is- 
commonly  believed. 

And^  in  the  firft  place,  by  mixing  our 
words  properly,  joining  thofe  of  harfh 
found  with  thofe  of  better,  and  polyfyl- 
lables,  where  we  can  find  them,  with  mono- 
fyllables,  we  may  foften,  in  fome  degree, 
the  native  rudenefs  of  our  northern  diale£t  j 
arid  I  am  not  fure  but  that  fomething  may 
be  itiade  of  the  variety  of  our  accents,  fuch 
as  they  are,  even  in  our  profe  compofition. 
I  have  fliewn  that  our  verfe  is  made  by 
them ;  and,  if  fo,  I  do  not  fee  why  our 
profe  compofition  may  not  be  agreeably  di- 
verlified,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  accent- 
ed and  unaccented,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 

♦  Bifert.  3.  annexed  to  vol.  2.  p.  572.  l^ /eq. 
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Jperly,  loud  and  foft  fyllables ;  (for  the  readct 
tnuft  always  remember,  that  I  do  not  nfe  ac-* 
cent,  in  the  claflical  feitfe  of  the  word,  td 
denote  a  variation  of  tone  upon  the  fyllable;} 
but  we  muft  take  care  not  to  make  verfe  of  it^ 
nor  bring  it  even  near  to  verfe.  This  is  as 
great  a  fault  in  our  compofition  as  it  was  rec- 
koned in  the  antient ;  for  our  accents,  like 
their  quantities,  muft  be  fo  mix:t  in  the  coni-^ 
pofition,  and  fo  little  aftrided  ta  rUle,  that, 
though  the  cfFedt  of  them  be  felt  eVen  by 
the  vulgar,  they  are  not  perceived,  exeiept 
by  the  critic^  I  muft  therefore  take  upon 
xne  to  condemn  all  that  has  been  written  of 
late  in  the  rhapfody  ftyle,  or  meafured  profe^ 
as  it  is  called  by  fome,  where  the  numbers 
are  fo  apparent,  that  they  are  perceived  by 
every  body.  It  is  a  ftyle  hobbling  between 
verfe  and  profe,  of  which  I  do  not  approve  j 
at  the  fame  time,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
but  that  thofe  accents  which  make  our 
verfe  would  have  fome  effedk  upon  our 
profe,  if  properly  ufed,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  attended  to  by  any 
body. 

But,  fetting  afide  all  confideration  of  the 
accents,  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is 
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what  gives "  a  turn  to  a  fentence,    that  is 
either  pleafingto  the  ear,  or  uncouth  and 
difagreeable.     That  this  is  the  cafe  in  high 
compofition,  muft  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  the  words 
out  of  the  order  in  which  the  author  has 
placed  them,  and  take  down  the  fentence  in 
the  manner  I  have  taken  down  that  fine 
period  of  Milton,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  book  of  Paradife  Loft  *  ;  by  which 
not  only  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  is  loft,  but 
the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  compofition  flat- 
tened and  enervated.     I  will  give  another 
example  from  the   profe   writings  of  the 
fame  author  :  It  is  the  period  with  which  he 
begins  his  Etconodajies^  or  anfwer  to  King 
Charleses  E/xwv  l2x(riXi)C7i.   It  runs  thus : — *  To 
^defcant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  perfon 

*  fallen  from  fo  high  a  dignity,  who  hath 
^  alfo  paid  his  final  debt  both  to  nature  and 

*  his  faults,  is  neither  of  itfelf  a  thing  com- 
*mendahle,  nor  the  intention  of  this  dif- 

*  courfe  f/  Now^  let  the  order  of  the  words 

♦  See  vol.  2.  p,  358. 

t  I  will  here  add  the  fequel  of  this  paflage  :-r 
'  Neither  was  it  fond  ambitiou,  or  the  vanity  to  get  a 
'  name,  prefent,  or  with  poflerity,  by  writing  againfl  a 
'kiflg.  I  never  was  fo  thirfty  after  fame,  nor  fo  defli- 
'  tnte  of  other  hopes  and  means,  better  and  more  ccir- 
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be  altered  in  this  manner :  *  It  is  not  in  it- 

*  felf  a  thing  commendable,  nor  is  it  the 

*  intention  of  this  difcoiirfe,  to  defeant  on  the 

*  misfortunes   of  a  perfon  fallen  from  fo 


•  tain  to  attain  it ;  for  kings  have  gained  glorious  thles 

•  from  their  fairourers  by  writing  againft  private  men, 
•as  Henry VIII,  did  agaiull  Luther:  But  no  man  ever 

•  gained   much  honour    by    writing   againft   a  king,    a> 
•not  ufually  meeting  with    that  forfce   of  argument  in 

•  fttch    courtly    antagonilb,    w^ich    to   convince   might 

•  add  to    his  reputation.     Kings  moft    commonlyi    tho* 

•  ftrong  in  legions,  are  but  weak  at  argument?;  %s  they 

•  who  ever  have  been  accaflomed,  from  the  cradle,  to  ufe  their 

•  witl  o^ily  as  their  right  hand,  their  reafon  oaly  as  their 
•left;    whence,    unexpeAedly   conftrained  to   thaj  4dn4 

•  of  combat,  they  prove  but  weak  and  puny  advcrfaries. 

•  Ncverthelefsy   for  their   fakes,    who,    through  cu(lom» 

•  fimplicity,  pr  want  of  better  teaching,  have  not  more 

•  fsrroufly  confidered  kings,  than  in  the  gaudy  n^me  of 

•  majelty,  and  admire  them  and  their  doings,  as  if  they 

•  bi^athed  oot  the  fame  breath  with  other  mortal  men, 

•  I  (hall  make  no  fcruple  to  take  up  (for  it  feems  to  |)e 

•  the  challenge  both  of  him  and  all  his  party)  this  gaunt-' 
«  fct,  though  a  king's,  in  the  behalf  of  liberty  and  the 

•  cpffimon  wealth/ 

This,  I  think,  is  a  fpecimen  of  noble  and  maply  elo^ 
qtience.  For,  not  to  mention  the  weight  of  matter  that  it 
contains,  and  the  high  republican  fpirit  which  animates 
it,  I  afk  thofe  gentlemen,  who  defpife  the  Greek  and 
Roman  learning,  and  admire  only  the  French  authors, 
or  fame  later  Englilh  writers,  that  they  are  pleafed  ta 
fet  up  as  models  (for  Milton,  I  know,  they  think  uo- 
couth>  harfb,  and  pedantic),  whether  they  can  prod  ace 
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*  high  a  digriitf,  who  hath  alfo  paid  his 
^  final  debt  both  to  nature  and  his  faults** 
Here  the  words  are  hot  only  the  fame,  but 
the  order  likewife  is  preferved,  except  that 
the  firft  and  laft  members  of  the  fentence 
have  changed  their  places.     The  period  al- 
fo is  preferved ;  and  yet  what  a  change 
there  is  in  the  compofition !  How  flat,  in^ 
lipid,  and,   as  it  were,  fupine  it  becomes, 
inftead  of  flowing,  rounded,  and  ipirited  ! 
If  we  were  to  change  the  order  further,  it 
would  become  harfh  and  uncouth,  as  well 
as  flat  and  fpiritlefs.    Suppofe,  for  example, 
we  were  to  give  it  this  turn  :   ^  It  is  not  in 
*itfelf  a  commendable  thing,  nor  is  it  of 

*  thisdifcourfe  the  intention,  the  misfortunes 

*  to  defcant  on  of  a  perfon  from  fo  high  a 

*  dignity   fiilien,    who   to  nature   and   his 

*  faults  hath  alfo  paid  his  final  debt/  This 
is  Englifti,  and  fufficiently  intelligible  ;  but 
it  is  a  compofition  that  will  offend  every 

any  thing  themfelves,  or  find  any  thing  in  their  favou^ 
liteaathors,  which  they  can  fet  againft  this  paflage  in 
Milton,  either  for  the  choice  of  the  words,  or  the  beau- 
ty and  variety  of  the  compofition  ?  It  may  be  con  ft- 
dered  at  a  gauntlet  that  Milton,  for  the  honour  of  antient 
literature,  has  thrown  down  to  thofe  gentlemen,  which 
he  ^mufk  be  a  bold  man  ^mong  them  who  will  venture  to 
Uke  up. 
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body*.  Yet  we  havefeen,  in  our  time,  a 
whole  work  in  a  tafte  of  compofition  very 
Kttle  better ;  I  mean  Gordon's  tranflation 
of  Tacitus,  a  work  which  had  once  a  high 


♦  Cicero,  in  his  Orator  ad  M,  Brutum^  has  given  us 
examples,  from  orations  of  his  time,  and  in  his  language, 
tp  (hew  how  much  the  fineft  composition  may  be  fpoiled 
by  a  flight  change  of  the  order  of  the  words.  The  paffage 
is  long  ;  but  it  is  fo  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  that  I 
will  here  infert  it : — '*  Quantum  autem  fit  apte  dicere, 
experiri  licet,  fi  aut  compofiti  oratoris  bene  flro^lam 
collocationem  diflblvas  permutatione  verborum.  Cor- 
rumpatur  enim  tota  res,  ut  et  hzc  noilra  in  Corneliana, 
et  deinceps  omnia,  Neque  me  di<uitia  movent ^  quihut  om- 
neis  Afriiano^  tt  l^aligs  multi  'venalitii  mercaiore/que  fyfera* 
rnnl,  Immuta  paulum,  ut  fit,  multi  fuperdrunt  mtrcaiores 
'uenalitiiquey  perierit  tota  res:  Et  quae  fequuntur,  A>- 
qjie  vcjiis,  aut  calatum  aurum,  et  argentuniy  qv  noflros  iff  teres 
Marcellos  Maximo/que  mft/ti  enuchi  e  Syria  jEgyf  toque  njice^ 
rtint^  Verba  permuta  fic,  ut  fit,  Vicerunt  eunucbi  e  Syria 
JBgjptoque*  Adde  tertiam,  Keque  'vero  ornament  a  ifta  njih 
larum^  quibus  Paullum  \£  L,  Mummiumy  qui  rebus  his  ur^ 
bemy  Italiamque  omnem,  rcferferunty  ab  aliquo  'video  pcrfa-* 
die  Deliaco  aut  Syro  potuijfe  fuperari,  Fac  ite,  potuiffe  fupe* 
rafi  ab  cUquo  Syro  aut  Deliaco  :  Videfne  ut,  ordine  verbo- 
rum paulum  commutato,  iifdcm  verbis,  ftante  fenten- 
tia,  ad  nihilum  omnia  recidant,  cum  fint  ex  aptis  di£blu. 
ta?  Aut  fi  alifrujus  inconditi  arripias  diflipatam  ali- 
quam  fententi^m,  fsamqae,  ordine  verborum  paullum 
commutato,  in  qu^drum  redigas,  eificiatur  aptum  illud, 
quod  fuerit  antea  diffluers,  ac  folutum,  AgCy  fumme  dc 
Gracchi  ?pjud  Ccnforcs  illud,    AbeJ/e  nou  poteft,  quin  eju/- 
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reputation,  but,  I  think,  is  now  admired  by 
no  body.     This  tranflator  wanted  to  imi- 
tate the  manner  of  his  author,  by  making, 
hiru  ipe^k  English  fo  uqcouth  ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  he  did  not  know  the  peculiari- 
lies  of  Tacitus's  ftyle,  which  are — a  fliort 
disjointed  compofition,  fuch  as  that  of  Se- 
neca, which  Caligula,  wittily  enough,  com-* 
pared  to  faud  without  lime  *  j  an  affedation 
of  brevity,  and  of  ej^preffing  common  things 
in  an  uncommon  way ;  and,  Iq^fy^  a  cer- 
tain point  and  turn,  very  different  from  the 
noble  fimplicity  of  the  great  writers  of  an- 
tiquity.   But  his  ftyle,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
arrangement,  is  claffical  enough  ;  whereas,  a 
ftrange  uncouth  order  of  the  words  is  the 
diftinguifhing  m^rk  of  his  tranljator's  ftyle^ 

And  not  only  is  the  high  ftyle  disfigured 
by  an  improper  arrangement,  but  common 
difcourfey     For  if,  inftead  of  faying,  give 

ifm  hmninis  Jit  prohos  improharcy  qui  improhos  probity 
Quanto  aptius^  ii  ita  dixiffet,  ^in  ejufdem  hominis  Jit^ 
9ia  improhos  prohety  probes  improbare  P  Hoc  mode  dicere 
nemo  UDouam  noluit;  nemoque  potuit,  quia  dixerit; 
qui  autem  alicer  dixerunt^  hoc  aiTequi  non  potaerant| 
iff'  /C. 

*  Suet,  in  Calig. 
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me  bready  I  fay,  bread  give  me ;  or  if,  in- 
ftead  cX.  give  mefrnall  beer^  I  fay,  fmall  beer^ 
or,  beer  finally  give  me^  fuch  an  order  of 
words  makes  the  compofition  of  ill  found, 
affedled,  and  ridiculous. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  bad. 
But  what  is  the  right  arrangement  in  En- 
glifli  ?  For  this  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  give 
particular  rules ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be 
worth  the  while  to  attempt  it,  as  a  good  na- 
tural tafte,  without  which  nothing  good  can 
be  done  in  any  art,  and  the  ftudy  of  the 
beft  authors,  will  fufficiently  diredl  us.  But 
fome  general  rules  may  be  given.  And, 
Jirjiy  our  arrangement  muft  be  fuch  as  the 
nature  of  the  language  will  admit,  without 
obfcurity  or  ambiguity;  for  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  that  liberty  of  arrangement  which 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ufe.  Secondly ^ 
We  muft  have  regard  not  only  to  fhe  gram- 
mar of  the  language,  but  to  cuftom ;  for  we 
will  not  endure,  in  fovour  of  any  author, 
to  have  our  ears  violated  by  a  compofition 
altogether  ilrange  and.unufual.  But  cuf- 
tom allows  a  confiderable  latitude  in  En- 
glifii,  much  more  than  in  French,  and  more 
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iia  poetry  than  in  profe,  that  beirtg  one  way 
in  wJbicb  our  poetic  ftyle  is  not  improperly^ 
diftioguiflied  from  profe  compdfition.  Fur- 
dier^  it  muft  be  as  agreeable  to  the  ear  as  it 
can  be  made  of  fuch  rough  materials  as  we 
have  to  work  upon.  Lqftly^  and  what  is 
principal^  it  fhould  be  fuch  as  to  convey  the 
meaning  as  clearly  and  forcibly  as  poffible^ 

The  fecond  thing  I  mentioned,  by  which 
we  can  vary  the  found  of  our  compofition 
in  Engliflb,  is,  by  making  periods.  A  pe-* 
riod  may  be  defined  to  be  a  certain  compre- 
henfion  and  circumfcription  of  words,  in 
which  the  ear  perceives  number  and  mea- 
£ire,  and  a  certain  roundnefs  and  compaft^ 
ncfs,  fo  as  to  appear  to  have  nothing  redun- 
dant, or  nothing  wanting  *.  As  every  thing 

*  Cicero  has  not  defined  a  period^  bat  has  tranflated 
the  word  into  Latin  by  many  fynonymoas  terms*  He 
calls  it  '  circuitus  ille  orationis,  quern  Gneci  ^ri^tolbt^  nos 
•  turn  ambitam,  turn  circuitum,  turn  comprehenfionem^ 
'  aut  continuationem,  aut  circumfcriptionexil^  dicimus;* 
Oratpr  adM.  Brutumy  f.  6i. 

The  defcription  I  have  given  is  a  paraphrafe  of  Arif- 
code's  definition  of  it«  which  is  in  the  following  words : 

ir,.«a(  /«yi9o?  ii/flruw^w ;  a  period  is  a  cmnfofitiQn  9/<w9rds^ 

Vol.  III.  F 
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i$  beft  illuftratcd  by  its  contrary,  I  would 
adTife  a  man,  who  defires  to  know  exadlly 
what  a  period  is,  to  ftudy  the  author Imeii* 
tioned'  above,  I  mean  Tacitus.  For  there, 
inftead  of  rotmdnefs  and  compaftnefs,  lea- 
ving nothing  to  be  defideratcd,  he  will  find 
fliort  fentences,  with  abrupt  cadences,  which 
cheat  the  ear ;  then  let  him  compare  either 
this  harfhnefs  of  Tacitus,  or  the  fand  without 
lime  of  Seneca,  with  the  flowing  compofi- 
tion  of  a  Cicero  or  Demofthenes,  and  he 
will  tinderftand  the  definition  I  have  51- 


having  a  beginning  an  J  end  in  itfetf^  and  an  extent  fuck  as  eon 
ti  comprehended  in  one  view.  Rhetoric,  lib,  3.  f .  9.  Thebppo- 
fite  to  a  period  is  what  he  calls  Ai|i;  ii^/xi»t:»  which  har 
neither  beginning  nor  end  in  itfelf,  but  is  only  temi-. 
sated  by  the  fenfe.  In  this  kind  of  compofitiony  the  worda 
are  fo  put  together^  as  that  the  ear  expeds  no  concln- 
fion  \  and«  tonfequently,  is  furpnfed  when  the  conclafion 
comes  \  whereas,  in  a  period,  the  ear  foresees,  as  it  were» 
the  end,  and  is  not  cheated  by  its  coming,  either  too 
foon,  or  tCK>  late«  This  gives  the  mind  a  certain  percep- 
tion of  number,  mealure,  and  aptncfs  of  parts,  which 
pleafe^  very  much«~The  whole  chapter  is  well  wortk 
rtAvling,  as  it  (hews  very  plainly  the  difference  bet¥(rizt  a 
philolopher  who  knows,  and  can  evplain  the  reafoiis  of 
thinp^,  an  J  an  orator,  who  knows  indeed  the  pradke  oF 
the  att»  but|  not  being  able  to  de£ne  or  explain  likea 
phn«4bpher,  contents  himfelf  with  giring  us  many  ' 
Igr  the  iamt  thing. 
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ven.  Or,  if  niy  reader  is  not  learned,  let 
him  have  recourfe  to  Milton,  and  ftudy  the 
fpeeches  in  the  Paradift  Lofty  particularly 
Ihbfe  in  the  fecond  book ;  there  he  will  find 
that  fine  period,  in  the  beginning  of  Satan's 
firft  Ijpeech,  which  I  have  elfewhere  quoted 
and  Commented  upon*.  And  there  is  another 
in  the  begitrning  of  Beliars  fpeech  in  the 
fame  book,  alfo  worthy  of  his  attention.  It 
ruxis  thus  \ 

\  fhould  be  miich  Tor  open  war»  O  peers ! 
As  not  behind  in  bate^  if  what  was  urged. 
Main  reafoa  to  perAiade  immediate  war> 
Did  not  difTuade  me  rood. 

Aod;,  if  he  further  wants  an  example  of  a 
good  period  in  profe,  I  think  the  one  I  have 
given  above,  from  Milton's  Eiconoclaftes, 
may  fuffice.  And  if  he  would  defire  to 
have  here  likewife  a  contraft,  he  may  go  to 
fome  of  the  fafhionable  productions  of  this 
age,  where  he  will  find  a  Ihort,  finart  cut  of 
ftyle,  imitated  from  Tacitus  j  or,  if  the  imi- 
tator is  not  learned  enough  to  uncjerftand 
him,  from  fome  late  French  writers,  very 
different  from  the  compofition  of  Milton, 
aud  other  good  writers  in  Englifli. 

♦  VoL  2.  p.  356* 
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Periods  are  commonly  divided  into  me;qi^ 
bers,  which,  if  properly  done,  adds  greatly 
to  their  beauty,  begaufe  it  makes  the  variety 
greater.  For  every  combination,  if  th^ 
parts  are  proper,  and  properly  put  together, 
is  more  beautiful  than  any  fimple  things 
A  long  period,  therefore,  confifting  of  Jfe-? 
veral  members,  if  it  be  not  immodcratcLy 
long,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  fpoken  in  pne 
breath  ;  and  if  the  members  are  apfly  joilfr 
ed,  and  have  each  in  itfelf  a  certain  xoand- 
nefs  and  compaclnefs  j  and,  Iqfify^  if  the 
^  {en(Q  be  clear,  and  more  forcibly  conveyed 
than  it  would  be  in  detached  fentences, 
the  matter  being  connected  as  well  as  the 
words  ;  is  more  beautiful  than  a  fhort  *p^^ 
riod.  For  inftances  of  fuch  periods,  I  refer 
the  learned  reader  to  two^  quoted  in  the 
note  below,  one  from  Demofthencs,  and 
the  other  from  Cicero  *•  And  the  reader, 
if  he  be  not  learned,  may  be  latisfied '  with 
thofe  that  I  have  already  quoted  from  Rla- 

^  Demofthenes    begins  his    third   Philippic  thiM  9^ 

euro,   tf   fAQiQt    vfAU^^     A>iX%    ttui   Ttf;    a^X»?    EX^1|la;»    oftiV* 
MM    irotyrvif    iv    o»^*    oTi^   fr.o'airm  yt    eu    (fi    mm   ^q   v«i«0% 
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ton  ;  or,  if  he  defiitis  longer  oneiJ,  he  will 
find  great  plenty  of  fuch  in  his  controverfial 
profe  writings. 


fioft    vurreu    7«    v^ayf/kxra,    xeu    v^oHfAitoi^    o^u^    lart    ii^ot^ 
vtoTK    i^ilXoiaw    01  'Wa^idyrffyv   JKai    ^f»^0T»yE»    yjxj»r>     tf  (J»  «- 

CiccFO  begins  hU  <if'/^oh  for  Archizs  the  poet,  in  thii 
manner : — *  Si  qui4  eft  in  me  ingenii,  Judices,  quod  fcntio 
quam  fit  exiguosi  ^  aut  (i  qaa  excrdtatio  dicendi^  in  quaf 
me  non  infidor  me^ii)cr)ter  eiTe  verfattun;  aot  fi  hpJQfce 
rei  ratio  aliqaa  ab  optimarum  Hrtlum  fludib,  etdifcipli- 
na,  prof^a,  a  qua  ego  nallum  coniiteor  aetatis  meae  tem- 
ptM  abJiorru]€e  ;  earum  rerum  omnium^  vel  in  primh,  hie 
A«LkifU|is  frn^um  a.xDP^  repetere  prope  ftip  jure  dcbeu' 

Cicero's  compofitidn  in  this  exordium  i^,  no  doubt, 
yety  ^ood;  bat  it  has  neither  the  compafs  fior  variety  of 
Deteofth^nes^s  period,  Which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
jkkore  matter,  and  has  ffid^e  members;  and  the fe  more  de^ 
ver&fied  by  kyperbatons'ahd  pai-entttefes.  The  ooirieftion 
fib  *cf  the;feveral  members  is  more  artificially  ^red ;  for 
tfldte  irf  CloeTO*s  period,  all  except  one.  Begin  v^ltnjf,  or 
ikaj^jf, '  ttc  Hklicamaffiiin,  $  9.  fti^t  rii  ^inArnrii  re  Ar- 
iM^Si^r*  ^vw  it  as -an  example  oT  the  iiifinwer  of 
niicydiaet,  iiiaitatef^  by  Denftofthettfcs.  Bat,  tho'  Thn^ 
cytUdes  be  the  moft  obfcure  of  all  atitliors*  of  any  value, 
intidthbugli  the  compofition  here  R^)r;' no' doubt,  a  great 
deal  of  the  charader  of  Thucydides ;  y6L  tto^  is  not  tfce 
leaft  obicuxity  in  ic^  10  a  man  who  underiland;*  the  lan« 

•      ••        •  •         ■•■•••.■      Fj       •    '•  •  •!■••- 
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But  aU  periods  muft  not  be  of  the  f^tme 
kind,  but  different  in  different  ftyles.  The 
hiftoric  period,  for  example,  muft  flow  more' 
loofely  than  the  oratorial,  which  fhould  be 
more  aftri<fted,  and,  as  it  were,  contorted.* 
For,  as  the  toae  of  the  voice  and  pronuh-t 
ciation  in  argument  and  contention  is  diffe-^ 
rent  from  what  it  is  in  plain  narrative,  fo 
muft  the  compofition  be.  Thefe  differenccsi 
ire  obferved  and  explained  hj  the  antieht 
critics,  and  particularly  by  th?  HaUcarnaf^ 
fian  J  and  to  them  I  refer  for  further  inform- 
ation on  this  head  *,        '"''"' 


guage.  And,  I  am  convinced,  that,  as  !t  was  fpoken  b^ 
Bemofth^nes,  it  nob  only  filled  and  pleafed  (^e.  «ars 
of  the  he^rerst  bpt  conveyed  to  ^heoi  the  fentimen^ 
which  conclude^  it  with  very  much  more  force  toaiiii; 
coqld  have  done,  ;f  ithad  been  frittered  and  broken  dpwi\ 
into  fhon  fentences,  after  the  manner  of  Tacitus  an4  §^- 
neca.  1  fliall  only  further  obferve,  upon  this  iipe  pcrioj^ 
that  there  '^  not  o^e  metaphor  or  other  trope  fi^ici  no- 
thing ihining  or  fplen^d  of  ^ny  kind  in  the  words,  but  td\ 
of  them  commop,  and  of  ordinary  xifjt^no  furpU  fatcbis  y 
not  even  ^  ii^gle  iftrbum  dtcorum^,  to  ufe  an  expreffion  of 
Horace ;  yet  (he  coippofition  moil  beautiful,  and  the  far* 
theft  in  the  world  frpni  ^eing  vulgi^:  or  trivi^ — X^tma^ 

*  Sec  Pionyfius's  Treatifes  oq  Tbutyiidtt  and  Pmo/tbiM^j^ 
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Further':  In  fome  kinds  of  compofition 
periods  are  not  at  all  proper ;  as  in  the  epif-"" 
tolary  and  the  fkmiliar  ftyle,  yrhere  the  beft ' 
compbfed  periods  would  offend  a  manT)f 
correQ:  tafte.     And  in  no  kind  of  compofi- 
tidh  miift  all  be  periodized  ;  for  that  would^ 
ihake  the  ftyle  too  uniform,  wanting  that 
variety  which,  -as  I  have  faid,  i«  the  chief 
beauty  g£  all  th6^  works  of  art ;  and,  befides,' 
the  f&tife  .might  often  be   injured   by  it.' 
There   ihoold    therefore^    be    thrown    in 
among  the  periods,  now  and  then,  fome  fhbrr 
commatic  fentences,  as  the  Greek  mafters  of 
the  art  call  them,   fuch  as  interrogations, 
to  raifc  the  attention  of  the  reader  or  the 
hearer ;    or  even  fome  things  in  the  argii||. 
ment  or  narrative,  which  may  have  a  bet- 
ter  effe<3:   ftanding   by   themfelves,    than 
thrown  into  a  period  with  other  things ; 
for  this  is  a  matter  of  tafte  and  judgment, 
which  cannot  be  direded  by  ^any  rule. 

And  thus  I  hare  finiflied  what  I  have 
to  iay  of  compofition,  with  fefpe£t  to  the 
ibund,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  which 
no  good  compofer  will  negle£t  j  for,  through 

F4 
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the  ear,  the  mind  is  not  a  little  afFe<^ed, 
even  of  the  beft  judges.  And,  as  to  the 
people,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  led  by  the 
ears.  And,  accordingly,  the  ftatue  of  the 
Galic  Hercules,  who,  it  feems,  was  th^eir 
god  of  eloquence,  was  reprefented,  as  Lu- 
dan  defcribes  him,  drawing  the  multitude 
after  him  by  a  chain,  which  reached  from 
his  mouth  to  their  ears*. — ^In  the  next  chap* 
ter,  I  am  to  treat  of  the  fecond  Way^  accord- 
ing to  my  divifioUj^  by  which  -fcompofitioa 
is  varied,  viz.  figured  conftrudion« 

♦  I-UCi4n*9  Trcaufc  of  tkc  Qalix  U^^nkt^ 
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Ofjigures  offynfax.—fbc  J^ltipp.^^TbePa^ 
rtnthejis. — Repetttton.'-^'^Parontmalia.'*^ 
Like  endings.^PayifoJtf^'^tn  confequence.^ 
iForeign  idioms. — A  figure  of  Milton  imthm 
eut  c^ample.-'^Tranfofition  of  words. 

THE  ottiamcnts  of  ^eecb,  of  which 
I  am  now  to  treat,  are,  in  the  lah-^ 
guage  of  antient  criticifm,  csWtA  fi^res^  ia 
contradiftindion  to  tropes,  i;rhicK  are  im- 
mutations  of  fingle  word^  But  we,  who 
do  not  diftingulfh  fo  nicely,  call  by  tho 
naine  of  figure  every  mode  of  expreffiou 
differeht  from  the  common,  whether  rela-» 
tfve  to  fmg^  wordd^  or  the  compofition  of 
diem. 

The  figures  of  conftrudion,  which  ar« 

the  fubjed  of  this  chapter,  although  they 

be  treated  of  iil  our  common  grammars, 

do   not    properly   belong  to  the   gram^ 
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matical  art,  not  being  neceffary  to  lan- 
guage, but  ornamental,  like  every  thing 
elfe'  we  call  figui;€s  of  ippech ;  and  many  of 
them  are  fo  far  from  being  according  to  the 
grammatical  rules  of  fyntax,  that  they  are 
exceptions  or  deviations  from  thofe  rules;' 
and  all  of  them  areKWAys  of  fpeaking  uiju- 
fual  and  difFereht' from  plain  gramjnatijcal 
ipecch. 

In  languages,  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin, fo  mych.more  arfificial^thfia .ours,' tt4s^ 
evident  that  th?re  niuft  be  many  more 
figures  of  this:kind^  •JFor.thejrules  of  their 
fyntaic  being  more  various,  muft  neceffarily 
skdmit  of  more  exceptions,  and  more  way?  of 
throwing  the  ftyle  out  of  common  idiom ; 
ib  that  in.thi^  refpea,  as  well  as  in  ey^ry 
Other,  th?y'Q0uld  diver/ify  and  adorn  their 
ftyle  more  than  we  can  do  .^.  But,  as  I  do^ 
jiot  intend  to  treat  of  ornaments  of  fpeecht, 

^  I  will  give  but  one  exaipple  of  this,  taken  from  the  ufe 
ef  genders,  which  the  Greeks  have,  and  we  have  not.  By 
cbsioging  thefe,  (hey  varied  their  compbiition^  without  ii| 
the  leail  obfcuring  the  fenfe.  Thus^  when  Helf  n  fays  tQ 
Tcjem^chus  in  tne  Odyfley, 

^9tf»  T9»  Ken  tyVf   Tf^QV  f  i^f ,    iwl  ititlfUf 
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that  will  apply  to  the  learned  languages 
alone,  I  fliall  mention  only  fuch  figures 
of  this  kind  as  will  apply  equally  to  thofe 
languages  and  to  ours ;  and  I  will  begin 
with  a  well  known  one,  viz.  cllipjis^  which 

ihe  changes  the  gender  from  the  word  to  the  perTon. 
wh^h.  makes  a  ^ompoiition  veiy  different  from  the  com^ 
mon  \  aiid  yet  the  fehfe  b  not  at  all  obfcure  or  ambiguous^ 
but  rather  more  perfpicuous,  by  (hewing  that  the  child 
WAS  a  isiaje*  Of  the  fame  kind  19  what  pione  fs^ys  t^ 
Venus^  ifi  the  |liad| 

Likewife  what  is  faid  of  the  ghoft  of  Tirefias  in  the 
Odyffcy, 


-^Bi  f  E«ri  l^vx'n  Bfi0Mii  T«^W<U| 


And  there  is  a  pailkge  in  the  fecond  Iliad,  where  Homer 
twice  changes  the  gender.  It  is  that  fine  fimile  of  the; 
birds,  to  which  he  compares  the  Grecian  hoft,  when 
they  crowded  from  their  ihips  to  be  drawn  up  io  ha^ui/^ 
againft  the  Trojans : 

Aai^lv  TaifUfjUf  Kelvr^^^  ttyufy  l*f!^i*n 

where,  from  the  neuter  word  l^ta,  he  goes  to  the  feminine 
«yaXA«fuira»,  agreeing  with  jptdf(,  and  returns  again  to  thA 
li^ttter^  in  the  participle  vf<aca^^oinruh 
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is,  when  one  or  uiorc  words  are  Naming; . 
thati  by  the  rules  of  grimmar,  are  reqyired 
to  complete  the  fenfe.  .  Examples  of  it  are 
fo  tomtaOf^  id  Greek  and  Latin,  that  I  need; 
not  quote  them.  It  is .  hot  fa  common  in 
our  language,  any  more  than  in  other  mo- 
dern lan^agis:  But  I  Mil  give  one  or  two- 
examples  of  it  flrbiii  otlr  gi-6at  Milton^  wtio' 
wrote  at  a  time  when  Uiere  was  no  imiu--; 
tion  of  French  authbrs  ambag  Us,  nor  cf  uny 
other,  except  the  great  antieilt  ^tithdfs,  khd 
of  the  Greek  Inore  than  the  Romany  who 
were  themfelyed  coniidered  only  as  imita-* 
tors.  The  authors,  therefore,  of  that  z^ 
endeavoured  to  bring  our  language  as  near 
to  this  claflical  flandard  as  poflible,  and  par- 
ticularly Milton,  from  whooi  I  am  to  take 
my  exaUnjiles  *•     There  is  one  paflage  that 

*  Thb  author  I  have  frequently  mentioned  befbne, 
Itnd  flul),  in  the  fequel,  quote  him  ofteiner  than  any 
piher  Bnglilh  writer,  becanfe  I  confider  him  as  the  beft 
iteodard  far  ilyle,  and  all  thfe  omametots  of  fpetch^  that 
we  have  in  our  larignage.  He  was  a  fingular  man  in 
this  refpeA,  thit  he  had  as  much  original  genius  as  any 
insin»  and»  at  the  fame  time,  more  learning  than  per* 
haps  any»  e\^n  of  that  learned  age  in  which  he  lived* 
J*'or,  it  appears  from  his  writings,  both  in  profe  and 
verfei    aod  )fvarucularly  from  his   little  traOatc  apop 
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fumiflies  two  examples  of  the  ellipfis.  It 
is  where  Adam,  taking  leave  of  the  angel^ 

Since  to  part. 
Go  heavenly  goeft,  stherial  meflenger. 
Sent  from  whofe  fi>veroigB  goodnefs  I  adore. 

book  8.  V,  64jrf 

ediicadot)»  diat  hk  covrfe  of  ftgdy  had  taken  in  the  whoU 
circle  .of  h«iiiiaii  4E^owl^ge.  His  poetic  gjenioa  ^ppciaxed 
Ycry  early, .  both  in  Latin  and  Englifh ;  and  there  is  an 
elegiac  epiiUe  of  his  in  Latin,  written,  as  it  is  fuppoied, 
when  he  was  about  feventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  to  his 
cofljip^nion  Carolus  Diodati,  who,  it  feems,  had  preiTed 
him  much  to  leave  London,  wliere  he  was  then  refiding, 
and  return  to  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
been  ^ucated,  which  I  will  venture  to  fet  againft  any 
thing  of  the  elegiac  kind  to  be  found  in  Ovid,  or  even  in 
TibuHus.  I  fliall  only  quote  four  verfes  of  it,  which  will 
gjive  the  reader  fome  rafte  of  the  whole.  It  is  where  he 
fpeaks  of  lus  refidence  in  London,  the  place  of  hts  birth  :  ^ 

Me  tenet  urbs,  reflua  quam  Tamefia  alloit  onda ; 

Meque,  nee  invitum,  patria  dulcis  habet. 
O  utiaaro  vaces  nunquam  graviora  tuliffet, 
Ille  Tomitano  flebilis  exul  agro ! 

There  can  be  nothing,  I  think,  £ner  of  the  elegiAC  kind 
than  in  thefe  lines.  In  the  (irft,  London  is  mol  beauti* 
fuHy  tad  poetically  defcribed,  by  the  circumftance  of  its 
being  wa(hed  'by  the  refluent  j  water  of  th^  Thames. 
The  kctnd  Vint  has  the  proper  cadence,,  ^s  .V(p]\  as  turn 
of  expreffion  of  this  kind  of  yerSe ;  and. the  two  laii:  lines, 
for  the  eitganca  of  the  co^pafuion,  afi^i  the  fweetni^fs 
4€  tlMi^t/f]£cation»  are  hardly  tp  be  0|^t(^d  in  Lfitin, 
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In  the  firft  we  muft  fupply,  //  is  necejfary  j 
fo  that  the  full  phrafe  is,  Jince  to  pari  is  ne-^ 
cejfary.  This  is  an  ellipfis  common  endiigfH 
in  Greek,  where  the  word  JIb/,  fignifying  // 
muft  be^  is  underftood*  The  other  is  the 
ellipfis  of  the  pronoun  him;  fo  that  the  com- 
plete phrafe  is,  fent  from  bim^  who/e  good-r 
nefs  I  adore.  There  is  another  of  the  fame 
kind,  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  to  his  mufe^ 

or  in  any  other  language.  It  Is  pleafant,  I  think,  to  ob- 
ferrc  this  great  genius  '  teneris  juvencfcens  vcrfibus,*  to 
ufe  an  expreflion  of  Horace,  wantoning  in  the  foft  ele- 
giac, playing  with  fable  and  mythology,  as  he  does  in 
thofe  Latin  poems;  and,  by  this  exercife  of  his  young 
nufe,  preluding  to  his  great  work,  which  he  executed  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  age^ 

*  Long  chuiing  and  beginning  late ;' 

I  mean  his  Paradifi  Loft.  To  his  other  accompliihmcnts, 
he  joined  the  advantage  of  travelling,  and  in  a  country 
which  was  then  the  feat  of  arts  and  fciences ;  I  mean  Italy, 
where  it  appears  that  he  applied  himfelf  much  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Italian  authors,  particularly  the  poets.  And  his  muie 
exercifed  herfelf  in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  Greeks 
Latin,  and  Englilh.  And  though  his  genius  was  fo  early, 
and  even  what  may  be  called  premature  ;  yet  it  did  not^ 
like  other  things  that  grow  haftily,  decline  foon.  Fot^ 
at  theageof  fixty-two,  when,  befides  his  blindnefs,  and 
the  Infirmities  accompanying  fo  advanced  a  period  oC 
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•So  fail  abt  thou,  /who  thee  implores.  >       B»  7,  *v,  38. 

It  is  like  that  of  the  word  i/Zii  ia  Virgil, 
where  he  fays, 

Canto  qu^  folitus,  fi  quando  armenta  vocaret.    Eel.  2* 

Milton  has  fometimes  left  out  the  fign -of 
the  infinitive  mood,  viz.  the  particle  to^ 
where  he  thought  it  would  occafion  no  am- 
biguity J  as  where  he  makes  Beelzebub  fay, 
in  the  council  of  the  devils,  that,  by.getting^ 
ppjTeffion  of  this  earth,  they  would  be  lifted 
up  nesurer  to  their  antient  feat  2 


-Perhaps  in  view 


Of  thofe  bright  confines,  whence,  with  neighbouring 

arms. 
In  opportune  excurfion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heaven.—— 

unlefs  we  fhould  chufe  to  underftand  cbanct 
there  as  an  adverb,  of  the  fame  fignification 
Vfith  perhaps^ 

life,  ht  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  his  party^  and,  as  he 
hxmftlf  has  faid, 

— Fallen  on  evil  days,  and  evil  tongues ; 
With  dangers  and  with  darknefs  compafs'd  round. 
And  folitude. 

He  wrote  the  Saaf/on  Jgontfies,  the  laft  and  the  moft. 
faoltlefs,  in  my  judgment,  of  all  his  poetical  works,  if 
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But  there  is  another  examj^c  where  there 
can  he  00  ioybt  of  th?  ellipfis.  It  i^  vfhfitp 
he  fayS) 

Wont  ride  in  armed      »    •        Book  j«  v.  764. 

in  plaee  of  woftt  to  ride. 

Another  eilipiis,  w  the  fan^e  author,  is  to 
he  found,  hook  lo.  v.  157. 

So  having  faid,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  fe'w^ 

where  words  are  underftood  ;   an  dfijins 
very  common  both  in  Greek  and  LatiicrJ    - 

There  is  another  figure  of  conftrudlJoa^ 
very  common  m  antient  authors,  which  we 
call  parcntbefu^  by  which  a  whole  iperpbey 
of  a  fer>tence  often  is  thrown  in,  that  is  not 
conftrued  with  the  reft  of  the  fcntence  j  ip 
that  it  might  be  left  out,  and  yet  the  f^nfe 
and  fyntax  be  complete.      Some  of  oiir 

nf t  the  fined.  And  his  poetic  geoias  was  as  extenfifc  as 
it  was  lading;  for  it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  he  excels 
mod  in  the  heroic,  the  tragic,  the  elegiac,  the  lyric«  the 
padoraU  or  the  anacreontic.  Of  this  lad  kind  is  a  great 
part  of  the  Comus,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  for  fcenes 
cf  feftiirhy»  jollity  and  riotous  mirth,  as  well  as  for  Uic 
aobUft  lentimeats  of  viitue. 
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modern  fmatterers  in  cf  iticifm  condemn  this 
figure,  as  interrupting  the  connexion,  and 
obfcuring  the  fenfe.  But  the  great  antient 
writers  judged  othefwife.  I  took  occafion^ 
in  the  preceeding  volume  *,  to  quote  a  re- 
markable one  of  Virgil,  in  the  firft  Georgia^ 
beginning  with  this  verfe, 

Quicijuid  eris  (nam  tc  nee  (perent  Tartara  regem,  &c.) 

There  is  one  in  Homer,  which  may  be  {een 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  f .  Horace  be- 
gins an  ode  with  one  of  them  j  it  is  the 
eleventh  of  the  third  book. 

Mercori,  (nam  te  docilis  magillro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo) 
Tuque,  Teftudo,  refonare  feptem 
Callida  nervis. 

And  there  is  one  in  the  fourth  ode  of  the 
fourth  book  fo  long,  that  it  may  be  called 
a  digreflion.  And,  that  we  may  not  think 
this  a  poetical  licence,  the  profe  writers  ufe 
this  figure  as  often  as  the  poets,  and  parti- 

•  SeeDIflert.  3,  annexed  to  vol.2,  p.  561,  and  562- 


'A^iM  h  lAsy    »«X<^F  (*V?^*  ^^  »"'*f 
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cularly  Demofthenes  is  full  of  it,  having 
fometimes  parenthefes  within  parenthefes  *, 
which,  by  his  great  art  of  pronunciation, 
he  had,  no  doubt,  the  fkill  to  make  not 
only  intelligible,  but  even  agreeable  to  his 
hearers. 

Milton  in  this,  as  in  othqr  things,  fol- 
lowed the  tafte  and  judgment  of  the  an- 
tients,  thinking  that  he  could  not  vary  his 
compofition  fufficiently,  nor  fometimes  con- 
vey the  fenfe  fo  forcibly  as  he  would  wiih, 
without  the  ufe  of  this  figure.  According- 
ly, he  has  ufed  it  very  much,  more  than, 
I  believe,  has  been  commonly  obferved,  of 


•  The  Halicarnaffian  in  his  Trcatife,  Tnp)  rv^  Xktixd? 
Ar,fA.o(TQev»q  ^n¥OTmrocf  cof,  9.  /.  275.  has  given,  from  the 
oration  againft  Midias,  an  example  of  this,  which  he  has 
explained  at  great  length.     The  words  of  Demofthenes 

are,  e/xol  ^i  1%  (hrt  tk«  u  AOr.yctiot,  paT^eTctt  tofjuo'M  fjutinay 
{fjuancc  yap  Icruq  inv  vTnp  ^vra/xtv  r)  worn*)  fin  tuu  (ptXortfMm) 
;^')pnyo?  vvtrnv*  This  is  as  remote  from  what  the  HaU- 
carnaiHan  calls  iv&sioc  iffAmia,  or  plain  fpeech,  and  as 
much  i|»jMay/x6yov  and  TroXvTrhoxov  as  almoft  any  thing  to 
be  found  in  Thucydidcs ;  and  yet  I  can  very  well  con- 
ceive, how  his  pronunciation  might  make  it  not  only  in- 
telligible, but  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  his  hearers,  and 
perhaps  convey  the  meaning  more  forcibly  than  he  could 
have  done  otherwife* 
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which  I  have  elfewhere  *  given  an  inftanee, 
in  that  fine  paflage  of  the  fecond  book^ 
whefe  he  defcribes  Belial  rifing  to  fpeak. 
And,  as  Horace  begins  an  ode  with  a  pa- 
reuthefis,  fo  he  begins  Satan's  fpeech,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond  book,  with  one, 
and  a  very  long  one  too,  in  this  manner : 

Powers  and  dominions.  Deities  of  heaven  ! 
(For  £nce  no  deep  within  her  gulph  can  hold 
Immorul  vigour,  tho'  opprefs'd  and  fallen, 
I  give  not  heaven  for  loft  :  From  this  defcent 
Ceieftial  virtues  rifing,  will  appear 
More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall. 
And  truft  themfelves  to  fear  no  fecond  fate) 
Me  tfeo*  jail  right,  and  the  fixt  laws  of  heaven,  &c. 

I  will  ^ve  one  other  inftance  from  Mil- 
ton of  a  parenthefis,  which  I  think  very 
beautiful.  It  is  in  the  Comus,  where  the 
younger  brother,  fpeaking  of  the  fituation 
of  his  Cfter,  fays, 

I  do  not  xbAtkk  my  fifler  fo  to  feck. 
Or  U>  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book, 
And  the  fweet  peace  that  goodnefs  bofoms  ever. 
As  that  the  (ingle  want  of  light  or  noife 
(Not  being  in  danger,  as  1  truft  ihe  is  not) 
Should  ftir  the  conftant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts. 
And  put  them  into  mifbecoming  plight. 

♦  See  Differt.  3.  vol.  2.  p,  561. 
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Th6  Nvhole  paflage  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful j   but  what  I  praife  in  the  parenthelis 
is,    ttie    pathos  and  concern  for  his  fifter 
that  it  exprefles.       For  every  parenthefis 
fhouid  contain  matter  of  weight  j  and,  if  it 
throws  in  fome  paffion  or  feeling  into  the 
difcourfe,  it  is  fo  much  the  better,  becaufe 
it  furniflies  the  fpeaker  with  a  proper  oc- 
cafion  to  vary  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which 
ought  always   to    be  done   in  fpeaking   a 
parenthefis,    but  is  never  more    properly 
done  than  when  fome  paffion  is  to  be  ex- 
prefled.     And  we  may  obferve  here,  that 
there   ought  to    be  two  variations  of  the 
voice  in  fpeaking  this   parenthefis.      The 
firft  is  that  tone  which  we  ufe  when  we 
mean  to  qualify  or  teftri£t  any  thing  that 
Ive  have  iaid  before.    With  this  tone  ihould 
be  pronounced,   not  being  in  danger  \  and 
the  fecond  member,    as  I  truft  Jbe  is  not^ 
ihould  be    pronounced  with  that  pathetic 
tone  in  which  we  earneftly  hope  or  pray 
for  any  thing.      The  parenthefis   in    De- 
mofthenes,   quoted   in  the  preceding  note, 
though  it  be,  as  I  have  faid,  a  parenthefis 
withia  a  parenthefis,  which  is  a  mode  of 
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compofition  that  is  generally  very  much 
Gondemned  j  yet,  if  pronounced  with  fuch 
proper  variations  of  tone,  as  the  fenfe  not 
only  admits,  but  requires,  it  would  convey 
the  meaning  both  clearly  and  emphatically, 
and  would,  at  the  fame  time,  very  much 
pleafe  the  ear.  But,  though  fuch  variatioiis 
of  the  voice  be  very  agreeable,  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  great  fault  in  fpeaking,  and  a  common 
player-trick,  to  vary  the  voice  for  the  plea- 
fere  of  the  ear  merely,  without  the  fenfe 
requiring  it.  The  common  reafon  given  for 
it  is,  to  avoid  monotony  ;  but,  if  the  com- 
pofition he  good,  there  wiU  be  variety 
enough  in  the  matter  to  furnifli  oecafion  for 
a  fuBBpient  variation  of  the  voice.  And,  if 
ever  there  fhould  be  a  monotony  continued 
for  fome  time,  it  would  offend  a  good  judge 
Jefs  than  an  affcdcd  change  of  the  voice. 

Though  compofition,  in  order  to  be 
beautiful,  muft  be  various,  it  ought  not  to 
be  like  Mr.  Bayes's  play,  where  no  one 
thing  was  to  be  like  another  *  j  but  there 

"•  *  Becaufe  I  would  not,*  fays  Mr.  Bayes,  *  have  anyone 

*  thing  in  this  play  like  another ;  as  I  began  the  lad  aft 

*  mih  a  funeral,  I  begin  this  with  a  dance.'  Rtharfyl. 
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fliould  be  fimilarity,  as  vrcU  as  diverfity^ 
There  are,  therefore,  certain  figures,  die 
beauty  of  which  confifts  in  the  words  hav- 
ing a  refemblance  to  one  another.  The 
firft  of  this  kind  I  fliall  mention,  is  repeti^ 
tion^  of  which  there  is  a :  remarkable  in- 
ftance  in  Homer,  where  he  mentions  Nl- 
reus  in  his  catalogue.  This  Nireus  was 
but  a  poor  warrior.  He  brought  to  Troy 
no  more  than  three  fliips,  the  fmalleft  num- 
ber that  followed  any  of  the  Greek  leaders. 

I  do  not  know  any  piece,  anticnt  or  modern,  in  which 
a  falfe  tafte  of  writing  is  better  ridiculed  than  in  the 
Rehearfal.  It  is  a  piece  that,  1  believe,  is  Angular  Of 
t^e  kind  ;  for,  th6ugh  the  ridicule  of  the  bombaft  of 
tragedy  was  a  fpecies  of  wit  much  in  ufe  among  the 
antient  comic  writers,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  a  whole 
piece  of  that  fort  was  written  by  any  of  them  ;  at  leaft, 
no  fuch  piece  has  come  down  to  us.  But,  if  fuch  a 
piece  had  been  preierved,  there  is  a  humorous  circum- 
ilance  in  the  Rehearfal,  which,  I  am  pcrfuaded,  is  the 
invention  of  the  author.  The  circumftance  I  mean  is, 
that  of  making  Mr.  Bayes  the  fpeftator  of  his  own  play, 
with  two  other  fpe^ators,  one  of  whom  flatters  him, 
and  the  other  contradids  and  finds  fault  with  him  ;— the 
way,  of  all  others,  the  moft  proper  to  make  a  fool  fhow 
himfclf.  As  falfe  tafte  never  can  be  truly  ridiculed  but  by 
one  who  has  himfeif  a  good  tafte,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
bam,  in  this  piece,  has  (hewn  that  he  was  as  good  a  critic, 
and  had  as  corred  a  tafte  in  writing,  as  perhaps  any  man 
tbauver  was  in  England, 
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But,  as  he  was  a  very  handfome  man^ 
and  the  exadinefs  of  Homer's  catalogue, 
which,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  taken  from  fome 
written  monument  then  extant,  required 
that  he  fhould  be  mentioned  among  the 
other  commanders  ;  in  ordep  to  give  him 
fome  kind  of  heroic  dignity,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  adorn  his  verfe,  he  has  named 
him  thrice  in  three  verfes,  and  in  the  fame 
phcCj  viz.  at  the  head  of  each  verfe  *, 
which  makes  the  figure  affume  the  name 
ofeTTuvucpo^  in  Greek  f -  This  is  a  common 
figure  in  all  languages,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
compofition.  It  gives  not  only  a  beauty  to 
the  ftyle,  when  difcreetly  and  properly  ufed, 
but  a  great  pathos,  as  in  thefe  fine  lines  of 
Virgil : 

Te,  dulcis  conjux^  te  folo  in  littore  fecum, 
Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  canebat. 

And  I  remember  a  paffage  in  Milton  where 
it  has  the  fame  efFed.       It  is  in  the  fecond 

*  Si^vi  ^  dp  avfturfyiv  »yip  tpiq  maq  lia-a^t 

Nifft;?,  0^  KaT^Toq  »vnp  vtto  iT^ov  ixQit 

Tm  ah^m  Aa¥ocavy  {mt  dfAVfjuoiHt  UriXumct^     V,  67 1  • 

f  See  the  life  of  Homer  above  quoted. 
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book,  where  Beelzebub,  fpeaking  of  the 
difturbance  that  the  fall  of  man  would  give 
to  the  Almighty,  lays, 

—  his  darling  fons 
{lurled  headlong  to  partake  with  as,  ihall  carfe 
Their  frail  original,  and  faded  blifs, 
Faded  fo  foop,  »        i 

And  there  is  another  paflage  in  the  feventh. 
book,  where  the  repetition  is  of  more  words, 
and  the  pathos  ftill  greater  ; 


—The'  fallen  on  evil  day?. 
On  evil  days  tho'  fallen,  and  evil  ton^^ues. 
In  darknefs,  and  with  dangers  compafs'd  round. 
And  folitude,  &c,  v.  25. 

Befides  pathos,  it  expreffes  alfo  vehe- 
mence of  contention,  and  is  properly  ufed 
when  we  want  to  inforce  any  thing  very 
ilrongly.  It  is,  therefore,  a  figure  very 
proper  for  rhetorical  conipofition  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  much  ufed  by  the  orators,  an,d 
pjirticularly  by  Cigero ;  but  he  fometimes  iife$ 
it,  as  well  as  other  figures,  intemperately,  as 
in  the  oration  pro  Arcbia  poita^  c.  6.  where 
there  is  this  paflage  :  *  Quare  quis  tandem 
*  me  reprehendat,  aut  quis  mihi  jure  fuc- 
^  cenfeat,  fi,  quantum  ceteris  ad  fuas  rea 
^  pbeundas,   quantum  ad  feftps  dies  ludo-^ 
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*  rum  celebrandos ;  quantum  ad  alias  vo- 

*  luptates,  et  ad  ipfam    requiem  animi  et 

*  corporis   conceditur   temporis  ;  quantum 

*  alii  tribuunt  tempeftivis  conviviis  ;  quan- 

*  turn   denique  aleas,  quantum  pilsej  tan- 

*  turn  mihi  egomet  ad  haec  ftudia  recolen- 

*  da  fumpfero.'  Here  he  dwells  much  too 
long  upon  the  word  quantum^  even  though 
there  were  any  pathos  to  be  exprefled,  or 
vehemence  of  contention.  But  the  fubjedt 
admits  of  neither.  For  he  is  talking  of  his 
own  application  to  ftudy,  very  commend- 
able indeed,  but  which  had  no  relation  to 
the  queftion  in  hand,  whether  or  not  Archias 
was  a  Roman  citizen  ;  and  it  is  one  of  thofe 
digreffions  of  vanity,  in  which  Cicero  in- 
dulges himfelf  much  too  often  in  his  ora- 
tions, and,  indeed,  in  almoft  all  his  writings* 
Demofthenes  ufes  this  figure  too,  but  much 
more  fparingly,  and  never  but  with  a  ftridt 
regard  to  decorum  and  propriety.  And,  I 
think,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is 
not,  in  any  of  his  orations,  one  example  of 
fuch  a  tedious  and  unmeaning  repetition, 
I  doubt  not,  however,  but  that  Cicero  would 
be  much  applauded  and  clapped  (fo  the  Ro* 
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mans  praifed  their  orators)  for  this  whole 
fentence,  divided  into  members,  all  begin- 
ning with  the  fame  word,  and  the  greatcft 
part  of  the  fame  length,  and  of  the  fame 
ftrudure  and  form  of  compofition.  This 
kind  of  concinnity,  or  prettinefs,  as  we  may- 
call  it,  would  be  very  much  admired  by 
men  who  had  formed  their  tafte  of  fpeak- 
ing  upon  the  pradtice  of  the  fchools  of  de- 
clamation then  in  Rome,  in  which  Latin 
rhetoricians  were  the  teachers,  who,  as  Ci- 
cero himfelf  confefTes*,  were  not  comparable 
to  the  Greek  matters  :  But,  I  am  perfuaded, 
it  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  Athens, 
not  even  in  an  epidiftic  pration,  Ijpoken 
merely  for  the  pleafure  and  entertainment 
of  the  hearers ;  much  lefs  in  a  pleading,  or 
Ipeech  of  bufmefs. 

A-kin  to  this  figure,  is  one  called  in 
Greek  Troc^ovofjuccciu^  by  which  words  of  like 
found,  and  fometimes  the  fame  word  re- 
peated, are  thrown  together,  fo  as  to  make 
a  jingle,  not  unpleafant  to  the  ear,  if  Ipa- 
ringly  and  properly  ufed  :  For  it  ought  not 
to  be  ufed  without  a  reafon ;  and  the  reafon 

♦  Bxut.  p.  357,  432.  Edit.  Lambim. 
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commonlj  is  to  affirm  or  deny  a  thing 
(ttonglj.     Thus  Homer  fays, 

meaning  to  affirm  flrongly  that  this  Lycur- 
gus  did  not  live  long  after  contending  with 
the  gods.  Plato  has  ufed  it  often,  but 
fometimes,  I  think,  intemperatelyf .  In 
Englifh  it  has  a  good  efFedt  both  in  profe 
and  verfci  when  it  falls  in  naturally,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  fludioufly  fought  j 
it  is  called,  I  obferve,  alliteration  by  fome 
Englifh  critics  ;  and  it  no  doubt  pleafes  the 
ear,  by  making  the  words  run  glibly,  or, 
as  Shakefpeafe  expreffes  it,  trippingly  off 
the  tongue. 

There  is  another   figure  of  likenefs  or 
fimilarity,  well  known,  and  but  too  much 

•  Iliad  6,  V.  30. 

t  The  Halicarnaflian  has  taken  notice  of  one  paiTage 
of  this  kind  in  his  iTrna^ioq  T^o^o?.     It  is  in  thefe  words  : 

mt  hiXUp  xolI  Vfanoyf  kou  vfOCTovt  xa.)  ^toi  'ffano^t  iroLorcLV 
VMTtt^  ir^^^vfLtatv  va^aff^i  £%2»«'>  Dion,  Halic»  v^^  t??  51b»vo- 
Tura?  T»  Aijffcoo-dsw? ;  c,  26.  Edit.  Hud/on.  And,  ^vcn  in 
his  philofophical  rcafonings,  there  is  often  too  much  of 
this  kind  of  jingle. 
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pradifed  among  us  ;  I  mean  the  figure 
of  like  endings,  by  which  verfes  or  half 
verfes,  fentences,  or  members  of  fentences, 
are  terminated  by  the  fame  fyllables,  one 
or  more.  This  figure  is  fometimes  ufed  by 
Homer,  and  often  by  the  Greek  orators,  e- 
fpecially  in  their  epididlic  orations  j  and,  when 
fparingly  and  properly  ufed,  is  no  doubt  an 
ornament   of  ftyle  *.       We  always  avoid 

*  Homer,  I  ohCcrve,  ufes  it,  when  he  has  a  mind  to 
make  his  verfe  very  fweet  and  flowing,  as  in  his  iimilies, 
which  are  the  mofl  ornamented  parts  of  his  poem.  Thus, 
in  the  firft  fimile  of  the  Iliad,  he  has  even  double  rhymes 
concluding  the  verfe. 

niTjW?  MC  yXa^t/grj;  oiiii  rion  i^x'^yunetuu  II.  2.    V.  87. 

But  the  rhymes  of  his  hemidichs  are  more  common,  as 
in  the  fimile  of  the  nightingale  in  the  OdyfTey, 

Ai»^^tft>v  in  ^TiTaXoij-ft  xu^i^o(Aivyi  irvxiyoiai* 

And,  in  his  defcription  of  heaven,  in  the  famework^ 

l^fAfMfXiy  WT  aif/xci<r»  Ti>*r5Tr*ai,  «ti  wot*  o^m; 
l^tviTai,  tfri  x^*-'*  i'^^'Tihf»rttk* ^  d}0^  fxa^C  aiO^if 
rifWTaTa*  avt^iXs?,  Xivxn  ^  ixth^^ofjuf  diyXvi. 

But,  in  other  places,  where  there  is  neither  fimile  qoT 
defcription,  he  has  avoided  fuch  rhymes,  as  his  com- 
mentators have  obferved,  when  he  might  have  had  them« 
As  the  Latins  have  not  fuch  fweet  tenprnations,  they  do 
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it  in  profe,  having  got,  as  it  would  feem,  a 
furfeit  of  it  in  verfe. 

Another  of  this  kind  is  what  is  called  in 
Greek  Trapij-wo*/^,  when  the  words  in  different 
fentences,  or  different  members  of  the  fame 
fentence,  anfwer  exactly  to  one  another, 
being  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech,  in  the  fame 
cafe  or  tenfe,  if  declineable,  and  occupying 
the  fame  place  in  the  fentence.  And,  in 
general,  I  comprehend  under  this  figure 
every  fimikrity  in  thecompofition,  by  which 
like  is  referred  to  like,  oppofite  to  oppofite, 
and  the  cadence  of  different  fentences,  or 
different  members  of  the  fame  fentence,  is 
made  the  fame.  This  alfo  pleafes  the 
ear,  if  not  ufed  to  fatiety  ;  and  it  is  a 
beauty  of  diftion   likewife  not  unknown 

not  afe  this  ornament  in  their  verfs ;  for  their  oritm  an(l 
arum  have  but  a  difagreeable  found,  compared  with  the 
•;v  or  aw,  the  oto  or  the  okt*  of  the  Greeks.  I  hold,  there- 
fore, fuch  rhymes  to  be  a  fault  in  Latin  verfe,  as  in  that  of 
Horace, 

*  Atque  alii  quorum  comoedia  prifca  virorum,* 

which,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  not  fladied  by  Horace ;  bat 
he  let  it  pafs,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  follow  his^ 
own  precept,  and 

■■    ■    i^*  incudi  reddere  verfum. 
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to  Homer  *.  It  is  frequently  ufed  by  the 
Greek  orators,  and  more  ftill  by  Cicero. 
In  his  oration  pro  Sexto  Rofcio  Ameri^ 
no^   fpeaking  of  the  punifliment  of  parri- 

*  He  fays. 
And  again. 

The  xaere  modern  reader,  if  I  ihall  have  any  fuch, 
will  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  I  have  quoted  Homer  fo 
often  for  examples  of  the  ornaments  of  fpeech  i  and  h« 
will  be  ftill  more  furprifed  when  I  tell  him,  that  there  is 
not  a  beauty  of  language,  of  any  kind,  that  is  known  in 
this  learned  and  reHned  age  (to  fpeak  in  the  falhionable 
Ayle)  but  what  is  pra6iiied  by  Homer,  who  lived  in  « 
barbarous  age  and  nation,  as  is  commonly  thought*  And 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  add,  that  no  ornament  of 
fpeech  can  be  devifed  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  him. 
But  the  learned  know,  that,  in  Homer's  time,  and  be- 
fore him,  in  the  age  of  the  Trojan  war,  fpeaking  waa 
become  an  art,  which  diflinguifhed  men  as  much  as  fight- 
ing. Phoenix  tells  Achilles  that  he  received  him  from 
his  father, 

Nn^rtQr,  aim  li^od    if/,oi!ti  ^o^i/xoio, 

but  he  taught  him 
"Mv^uf  Ti^nTfi^  iyitvony  ir^mrv^fx  Ti  \^m%  lb.  V.  244* 

Even  at  this  day,  the  nations  of  North-America  have  an 
art  of  fpeaking  ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  thofe  that  have 
been  among  them,  that  their  orators  are  in  high  eftima- 
tion,  and  that  they  are  as  attentive  to  preferve  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  their  language  as  the  moil  civilized  nations 
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cide  among  the  Romans,  he  has  thefe 
xfords  :    *  Etenim  quid  tam  eft  commune, 

*  quam  fpiritus  vivis,  terra  mortuis,  mare 

*  fluftuantibus,  littus   eje£tis  ?    Ita  vivunt, 

*  dum  poffunt,  ut  ducere  animam  d^  coelo 
^  non  queant :  Ita  moriunter,  ut  eorum  oflk 

*  terra  non  tangat :  itajaCtantur  flu6libus,ut 

*  nunquamabluantur:  Ita  poftremo  ejiciun- 
^  tur,  ut  ncad  faxa  quidem  mortui  conquief- 

*  cant/  Here  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
this  artifice  of  compofition ;  and,  according- 
ly, he  himielf  finds  fault  with  it,  and  pleads 
for  bis  excufe,  that  this  oration  was  a  juve- 
nile performance.  But,  I  think,  there  is  too 
much  of  it,  even  in  that  famous  oration 
i/^hich  be  fpoke  for  Milo,  when  he  was  in 
the  fiilnels  of  years  and  of  glory,  though, 
from  what  he  fays  of  it  in  his  Orator  ad 
M.  Brut.c.  49.  written  when  his  judgment 

in  Europe.  Yet  they  are  no  better  than  abfolute  barba- 
rivM,  and  are  truly  what  we  call  them,  fa'uages^  com- 
parod  with  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Homer,  or  the 
Trqjan  war.  For,  befides  the  many  neceflary  arts  of 
life,  as  we  think  them,  which  they  want,  and  the  Greeks 
then  had,  fuch  as  agriculture  and  pafluragc,  and  all  the 
ieveral  arts  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  they  have  no  poe- 
try, which  was  an  art,  as  we  fee,  perfe6lly  well  under- 
flood  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  which  contributes  fo 
much  to  improve  language,  and,  by  confequence.  the 
cratorial  art.  4 
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was  ftill  more  mature  by  age,  he  feems  to 
be  pleafed  with  it  :  *  Eft  enim,  judices,  haec 

*  non  fcripta,  fed  nata  lex :  Quam  non  di- 

*  dicimus,   accepimus,  legimus ;   verum  ex 

*  natura  ipfa  arripuimus,  haufimus,  expref- 

*  fimus  :  Ad  quam,  non  dodti,  fed  fadti  : 

*  Non  inftituti,  fed  imbuti  fumus.'  But, 
though  the  excefs  be  blameabie,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  a  figure  which  gives  a 
concinnity  to  an  oration  that  is  very  agree- 
able ;  and  I  think  we  are  obliged  to  Gorgias 
the  fophift,  who  firft  invented  it,  as  Cicero  tells 
us,  a  little  after  the  pafiage  above  quoted 
in  his  Orator,  c,  52.  And,  if  we  can  believe 
Cicero,  till  the  time  of  Ifocrates,  there  were 
no  other  numbers  known  in  profe,  except 
fuch  as  were  formed  by  this  correfpond-^ 
ence  of  words  to  one  another.  For  he 
tells  us  *,  that  Ifocrates  firft  difcovered  there 
might  be  numbers  in  profe,  without  run- 

*  *  Itaque  fi  quae  vctercs  illi  (Herodotam  dico»  et  Thu- 
'  cydidem,  totamque  illam  xtatem)    apte  nomerofeqiic 

*  di\crunt>  ea  non  numero  qaxfito,  fed  verborum  coHo- 
'  catione  ceciderunt.      Formae  vero  quaedam    funt  ora- 

*  tionis,  in  quibus  ea  concinnitas  ineil^   at  feqaacur  no- 

*  mcrus  nece/Tario.     Nam  cum  aut  par  pari  refertur,  atft 

*  contrarium  conirario  opponitur,  aut  quae  fimilitcr  ca- 
'  dune  verba  verbis  comparantur.  Quidquid  ita  conclu- 
'  dicur,  plerumqucfitut  numerofe  cadat ;'  Orator  odM. 
Brutum^  r.  65*    ^t9  ^ifi  r.  55.      Bat,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
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ning  it  into  verfe*  But,  before  his  timCj  eve-* 
Tj  thing  that  could  be  called  numerous  in 
profe  cpmpofition^  was  owing  to  the  order 
of  the  words,  by  which  like  was  referred 
to  like,  contrary  oppofed  to  contrary,  and 
words  ending  in  the  fame  manner  were  fet 
againft  one  another^,  tn  Engliih,  and  in 
every  other  language,  it  nuift  produce  a  very 
good  cffeft,  when  fparingly,  and  not  af- 
feGi^^Y  ufcd.  But  1  would  advife  the  En- 
glifh  orator  to  ufe  it  as  Demoftheties  and 
the  other  great  orators  of  Greece  have  ufed 
it,  not  fo  intemperately  as,  I  think,  Cicero 


^b(erv^j»  the  Halicarnaflian  is  6t  a  difimnt  opinion^ 
and  thinks  that  the  great  profe-authors,  even  befbrd 
Ifocratesy  ftudied  nun^bers,  properly  fo  called,  that  isj 
iiich  as  arife  from  the  mixture  of  ihort  and  long  fyl- 
lables ;  ind  I  confefs  I  pay  more  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
(he  Halicarnaflian  than  to  that  of  Cicero,  efpecially  in 
his  judgment  of  the  authors  of  his  own  country;  nor  do 
I  think  that  it  is  poffible  for  any  man  of  ufte  to  read  He- 
xodottts  with  attention^  and  not  be  convinced  that  ho 
iludied  thefe  numbers,  even  more  than  the  numbers  of 
which  Cicero  fpeaks,  and  which,  as  I  (hall  obferve  pre<« 
fently^  were  much  more  pra^ifed  by  him  than  by  any 
Greek  writer. 

♦  De  Clar.  Orator,  cap*  8. 

Vol.  IIL  H 
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has  done.  For  the  moft  admired  paf|agiss 
of  that  kind  in  thiv"^  anther,  fuoh  as  that 
above  quoted  from  the  oration  pr4i  Mihne^ 
and  another  in  the  oration  fro  Jtrcbid 
Poita^^  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  ahnoft 
eyerjr  fchohr,  f  would  not  recommend  td 
the  imitation  of  any  "writer  or  fpeakefl 

Under  X^^fartfofts^  according  to  thfi  defi- 
nition I  have  given  of  it,  is  comprehended 
the  well-known  ficure  oi  antithefis\^  fp  well 
Vnown,and  fo  much  praftiJfed  in  all  kinds  of 
compofition,  both  antient  and  modern,  that  it 
would  be  fqperfluous  to  give  examples  of  it  j 

^. '  Ha:c  Aadia  sdolefcentiain  alunt,  f^nedh^teni  oblec- 
^  tant^  fecuqdas  res  ornan^^  adverfis  perfugiaii)  ac  fpla^ 
'  tium  praqbent,  deleflant  domi^  noa  in^pediunt  foris> 
*  p^rnpi^ant  AQbifcum,  p^jegripantur^  rufUpmtcin.' 

If  this  manner  be  fine»  I:<ie£reto  knoiv  why  there  2% 
nothing,  like  it  to  be  found  in  any  Greek  writer,  ilo4 
vitxi  in  the  fophifts  of  later  times,  who  writer  prattoni^  oit 
fliow  and  oflentation,  not  0/  bafuiefs,  fudicidS:  th^o  oC 
Cicero.?  And^  indeed,  I  cannot  help  faying,  that  it  i» 
a^fiyle  altogether  unfit  for  buixnefsand  real  Xxi&y  fMcku 
could  only  have  been  produced  in  a  fchool.  of  dedttBBw. 
tion,  and  fit  only  to  gain  the  applaufe  of  the  boys  there, 
•r  of  a  people  as  rude  and  Untaught  as  the  gencr;tlfty  of 
the  people  of  Rome  were  in.the  days  of  Cw©^.  .    • 
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or,  if  ciamples  were  neceflary,  thefe  two 
whifch  I  have  given  from  Cicero's  oratioiis, 
pro  MiioMty  and  pro  jirchia  Poeta^  arc  fiifii^ 
cJent ;  fbr  there  we  have  firings  of  antithe- 
fes ;  and  feefides,  we  haVe  the  figure  of  Kkc 
ehdJngs,  and  a  perfed  firirrlarity  of  the 
ftrudture,  both  as  to  tlie  grammatical  form 
of  the  words,  and  even  the  number  of 
them  in  the  feveral  members  of  the  period. 
Ariftofle,  in  his  rhetoric,  has  given  ex- 
amples of  fuch  compofition,  from  the  epi- 
di£tic  or  panegyrical  orations  of  Ifocrates*; 
but  it  is  ufed  with  much  more  moderation, 
even  by  Ifocrates.  And,  as  to  Demofthe- 
nesi  there  is  no  fuch  playing  with  words 
to  be  found  in  him;  for  he  wrote  the 
ftyle  of  bufinefs,  not  of  pleafure  and  often- 
tation. 

Thefe  figures  laft  metitioned  belong  to 
the  found  of  the  compofition,  of  which  I 
have  already  treated,  as  well  as  to  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  words,  of  which  I  am  now 

♦  Thus  Ifocrates^  whco  fpeaking  of  Xerxes*  expedition 
againft  the  Greeks,  fays,   mi^tva'oi.^  ^iv  ^*oc  rij;  livu^Uf  mf 

A^hosv^om  AriRot.  Rhetor,  lib.  3.  cap.  10. 

H  a 
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Ipeaking.  And,  indeed,  a  good  compofeR\ 
will,  in  every  ornament  he  ufes,  ftudy  the: 
pleafure  of  the  car^  as  much  as  i^  confiftent 
with  fenfe  and  propriety..  B«t  I  am  now 
to  mention  one  or  two  figures  which  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  found,,  hut  regard 
only  the  fyntax.. 

The  firft  I  flialF  mention  is  called'  in:. 
Greek  ocvukoXuGicc^  that  is,  inconfequence  or  in- 
connedion,  when  the  words,  as  they  ftand, 
will  not  at  all  connect  together  in  conflxuc- 
tion,  nor  without  fupplyihg  feme  other 
words,  or  changing  in  fome  way  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  fentencci  If  this  produced  no 
obfcurity,  rt  was^-  judged  by  the  antients  an 
agreeable  variety  ©f  ccnnpofition,.  aad  it  is 
ufed  as  fuch  by  Homer*,  the  great  foun-*- 
tain  of  eloquence,,  as.  well,  as  poetry,  and: 

*  Of  this  kiiyd  there  is  a  remarkable  inlhrnce  in  the  ir* 
cond  Iliadj  in  Neftor's  /peech,  v.  3^0. 

JrifJUOLTk  TW,   OTB  P7)VfflV  ITT    UfCVTrOfOtCr^  Ij^UlVOV 

yiaT^acTTTtJv  iTri  h^l,  IvutctfAa  ctifAUTx  (patwv* 

where^we;have  ocrrpawTwr,  inftead  Qf  aa^TpaTFovra,  and  we 
jnuft  make  out  the  connexion  by  refolving  the  participle- 

4.  '  ' 
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who  has  pradtifed,  if  not  invented,  every 
.  art  of  Ipeech  that  has  been  ufed  fince  his 
time,  or,  I  believe,  can  be  devifed.  The 
Greek  jf^rofe-writers  likewife  ufe  this 
%ure,  r  efpecially  fuch  of  them  who,  like 
Thucydides,  affe£t  the  auftere  charadter  of 
ftyle;  for  it  is  not  a  pleafant  figure.  And,  a9 
the  Roman  writers  formed  themfelves  up- 


•inlo  the  *^vefb,  and  making  it  irrpawrc,  or  oiTr^oLirruv  iii 
rite* the  life  of  Homer  above  quoted,  p.  307.  And  if  we 
adid  the  ■  adverb  -pcTf,  the  -connexion  -will  be  evident. 
Another  example  is  in  Iliad  6.  v.  510.  where,  (peaking 
•f  a  horfe  that  had  broke  oqt  of  the  (lable,  he  fays, 

H^cre,  ID  order  to  make  out  thcfyntax,  we  muft  like- 
wife  change  the  participle  into  the  verb,  and  then,  with 
the  addition  of  an  eret,  or  fome  fuch  word,  both  the 
fcnfe  and  fyntax  wiU  be  completed. 

Again,, 

where  the  refolution  df  the  participle  into  the  verb  wil} 
do  witho.ut  more.;  or  it  may  be  conftrued  by  making  rca 
^(ax^iyOfVTfi  a  nominative  abfolute,  fuch  as  the  Greeks 
tife  freqnently.  And,  indeed,  every  cafe  abfolute,  ot 
«woAtrro<,  as  they  fay,  whether  nominative,  genitive,  da* 
live,  or  accufatiye,  (for  the  Greeks  ufe  them  all)  ms|y 
!kc'  coniidered  as  a  Tpecies  of  a%axoXtf8tat. 

H3 
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on  the  Greek,  we  are  to  ej^pefl:  to  find  it  ia 
tbem.  There  is  a  remarkable  one  in  the 
Hecyra  of  Terence,  aft  3.  fc,  i.  which 
runs  thus :  *  Nam  nos  Qmnes,  quibus  eft 

*  alicunde  aliquis  objeftus  labos,  omne  quod 
^  eft  interea  tempus,  prius  quam  id  refcitum 

*  eft,  lucro  eft  j'  where,  according  to  the 
rules  of  conftruftion,  it  fhould  be  nobis  om-^ 
nibus — lucro  eji.  To  make  it,  therefore, 
conftrue  as  it  ftands,  we  muft  fupply  quoad^ 
or  fome  fuch  word* 

It  is  no  doubt  a  figure  that  varies  the 
ftyle,  and  throws  it  much  out  of  common 
fpeech.  But  the  ufe  of  h  is  dangerous;  and, 
if  it  makes  the  ftyle  obfcure  or  ambiguous, 
it  ought  to  be  condemned  as  a  folecifm, 
of  which  it  has,  no  doubt,  the  appearance; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Greek  critics  call  it 
(roXoiKo(puvs^.  Our  Englifh  writers  do  not  at- 
tempt it,  unlefs  we  dignify  with  the  name 
of  this  figure  fome  fuch  anomalous  expref- 
fions  as  methinks^  and  he  would  needs  do  it. 
But  we  muft  except  Milton,  who  was  re- 
folved  to  be  an  antient  in  this  refpeft,  as 
well  as  every  other.  There  is  one  inftance 
that  I  remember,  among  others  that  x6ay 
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b«  found.     It  is  in  the  third  book  of  Para- 
dife  Loft,  beginning  at  verfc  344. 

No  fooner  had  the  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
Tho  modtitude  of  aUgels,  with  a  ihout, ' 
Loud,  as  from  nombers  without  number^  fweet, 
Ai  fVom  bkfi  vdites  uttering  joyr,  h^aveir  rang 
With  jubil^f  and  loud  hoiannabs  &\Vd 
The  ettrnal  regions. 

The  lin6s  are  fo  wonderfully  fine,  that 
if  it  were  a  real  folecifm,  not  to  be 
juftified  by  any  antient  authority,  I  could 
excuft  it.  But  it  is  to  be  juftified  in  th« 
fame  way  as  thofe  paflagcs  I  have  quo- 
ted from  Homer.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  Milton,  who  had  all  Homer  by 
heart,  as  Dr.  Bentley  fomewhere  fays,  had 
tkofe  paflagcs  in  view,  particularly  the  firft, 
which  very  much  refembles  this  of  Milton. 
}  would,  therefore,  make  out  the  fyntax  by 
fupplyirig  the  \tvb  Jhouted^  or  received;  fo 
that  the  full  cohftru<2ion  will  be.  The  an- 
gels Jhottted  with  ajbouij  or  received^  viz. 
what  God  Almighty  had  faid  iviih  ajhouf^ 
hud  as  from  numbers  wiihotft  number^  &c. 
But,  what<*ver  way  We  folve  the  difficulty 
of  the  fyntax,  there  is^  nothing  Obfcure  in 
the  fenfe ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  conderaa 

H4 
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the  figure,  though  it  be,  no  doubt,  a  very 
unufual  one  in  Englifli*. 

The  next  figure  I  am  to  fpeak  of  is,  per-* 
haps,  more  properly  a  figure  of  conftrudlion 
than  any  I  have  hitherto  mentioned.  For 
it  is  a  change  of  the  natural  conftrudion  of 
the  language  into  one  that  is  foreign  to  it. 


*  This  pafTage  may  be  fo  conflraed  as  to  need  no  Aip-. 
plement  or  al  eration  of  the  words  to  make  out  the  fen- 
tcncc,  viz,  by  connefting  the  words  uttering  Joy,  with 
all  the  multitudi  of  angels,  and  then  it  would  be  no  more 
hut  an  ablative  abfolute,  which  indeed  is  a  gaping,  on- 
connefted  fyntaxy  but  fo  common  in  Engliih,  as  well  as 
in  Greek  and  Latin*  ^hat  it  is  not  reckoned  a  figure. 
But  this»  in  the  firil  place,  would  be  making  the  con- 
nexion too  remote,  when  the  natural  conne^on  is  witH 
the  ^ord  immediately  prececding,  viz.  'voices,  fo  that 
the  conilru£lion  is,  voices  uttering  joy.  And,  fecondly, 
the  fenfe  is  better  if  we  follow  the  natural  connect 
tion,  as  uttering  Jay  accounts  fo  well  for  the  fweetne(s- 
of  the  voices.  I  therefor^  think  it  is  better  to  fnppoicj^ 
that  Milton,  in  imitation  of  his  great  model  Homer^ 
intended  to  vary  his  ftyle,  and  make  it  more  poetical, 
by  an  anomalous  conftru^on,  but  fuch  as  does  not  at 
aU  obfcure  the  fenfe«       I 

Dr.  Bentley  undcifbnds  this  paflage  as  I  do;  for  he 
fays,  the  fenttnce  is  impcrieO,  being  without  a  verb^ 
But,  inilead  of  making  a  figure  of  it,  he  proceeds,  accord- 
ing to  his  ulual  method,  to  corre^fk  the  text ;  and^  in-: 
i)«^  of  tvitt  a  ftiout,  reads,  j^iky  a  ihout. 
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"being  taken  from  a  foreign  language.     It  is 

well  known  in  Latin,  und^r  the  name  of  Hel-^ 

knifm^;  for  the  Romans  took  their  foreign 

idioms  from  the  Greek.     In  the  fafhionable 

Englifli  of  this  age,  the  idioms  of  that  kind 

are  Gallicifms.     For  one  of  our  fine  gentle-f 

xnen,  who,  perhaps,  knows  no  more  of  the 

French  language  than  is  fufficient  to  corrupt 

his  own,  will  fay,  I  have  given  to  eat^  in**- 

iiead  of  faying,  /  have  given  an  entertain^ 


*  In  the  common  Latin  Grammars,  I  obferve,   that 
many  unuAial  ways  of  fpeaking  in  that  language  are  re- 
fcn-cd  to  a  figure  they  call  antiptofix^  or  fncdlage  cafuum ; 
whereas  they  are  truly  Hellenifms.     Thus,  when  Horace 
%8,  uxnr  itfvidi  Jovis  effe  nefcts^  they  tell  you  that  tixor^ 
the  nominative,  is  there  put  for  uxoremy  and  that  the  fen- 
tence  fhoald  be  nefcis  te  effe  uxor  em  inviSli  JruU.    But  it  is 
*  Greek  idiom,  according  to  which,  if  the  pcrfon  of  the 
verb,  which  governs  the  other  in  the  infinitive,    is  <io( 
changed,  the  pronoqn  is  not  repeated,  and  the  fubfbin* 
^e,  or  adjedlive,  which  follows  the  verb  in  the  infini- 
te, is  of  the  fame  cafe  with  the  perfon  of  the  firft  verb^ 
^t  is,  of  the  nominative.    In  the  fame  manner,  when 
Cicero  fays^  ^m  ^uomodofi  baheat  'videsy  it  is  not  one  ca(e 
S^t  another,  viz.  the  accufative  rem  for  the  nominative 
^^^\  bi(t  it  is  a Gnecifm :  And,  in  general,  to  fay,  that  one 
^e  is  put  for  another,  without  giving  a  reafon  for  it, 
is  ongrammatical,  and,  as  Dr«  Clarke  has  obferyed,  over-s 
tarns  all  tljc  rules  of  the  art. 
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n7c;»i.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he  will 
come  at  laft  to  improve  his  ftyle  fo  much, 
as  to  tell  us,  tlwt  //  does  not  make  day  -with 
him  till  twelve  o'clock.  But  Milton  drew 
the  ornaments  of  his  ftyle  from  a  better 
iburce,  namely,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
chiefly  the  Greek.  For  it  is  evident,  that 
not  only  his  Englifh,  but  his  Latin,  is  cut 
upon  Greek,  as  much,  or  pwhaps  more, 
than  that  written  by  any  Roman.  Of  thofo 
Gre^k  or  Latin  conftrudions  his  worki  are 
full.  I  (hall  give  an  inftance  of  one  or  two 
of  them.  In  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife 
Loft,  he  makes  Beelzebub  fay. 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wing;^, 
Over  the  vaiV  abrupt  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  ifle. 

The  conftru£tion  in  Englifh  is,  arrive  at 
ibe  ifle.  But,  inftcad  of  that,  he  has  cho- 
fen  the  Latin  idiom  of  acccjfit  infulam^  or 
ingrejfus  ejl  inftdam^  or  the  Greek  iiir%\^t  rify 

There  is  another  inftance  in  the  begin* 
aiag  of  book  9#  v.  4a.  where  he  fays,. 

■  ■  Me,  of  thefe 

Nor  ikillM  nor  (liidious,  higher  argument 
Await.s« 

6 
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ft^Q  ufual  cQnftruftion  in  Englifli  i^Jkilkd 
in  if  fhixtg;  but  the  Latin  conftruiftion  is, 
pcritifs  alfc^/^s  r^i.  Again,  in  book  9. 
V.  845,  he  fays, 

Vet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  fonething  ill, 
l(Ii%av«  him. 

which  is  juft  the  Latin,  mens  divina/uturh 
Again,  fpeaking  of  death,  he  fays,  that 


he  upturned 
His  nofhiis  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
S?gacidu,s  pf  hb  quarry; 

which. is. likewife  a  Latin  idiom. 


.  There  is  a  third  pafiage  that  I  remember, 
which  may  be  referred  to  this  head.  It  is 
in  the  Cbw^/zi",  where  he  makes  that  magi- 
cian addrefs  the  lady  in  a  very  high  ftyle  of 
daffical  gallantry : 

UaU,  foreign  wonder!  whom  certain  thiefe. rough  ihades 
I)id  never  breed ;  unlefs  the  goddefs,  that  in  rnral  fltrin^ 
Dwell'ft  here  with  Pan  or  Sylvan^  by  UeH  fong 
Forbidding  vrtxy  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  profp'rous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

As  Cicero,  fays  of  Plato's  language,  that,  if 
Jiipitgr  were  to  fpeak  Greek,  he  would 
^[>eak;  J^s.?lat.o  has  written  j  fo  we  may  fay 
OJftbis  language  of  Milton — ^tbat,  if  Jugiter 
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were  to  fpeak  Englifh,  he  would  exprefs 
himfelf  in  this  manner.  The  paflage  is  ex- 
.coeding  beautiful  in  every  refpeft  ;  but  aM 
readers  of  tafte  will  acknowledge,  that  the 
ftyle  of  it  is  much  xaifed  by  the  exprefllon 
— ufilefs  the  goddefsy  an  elliptical  ^xpreffion, 
unufual  in  our  language,  though  commoa 
enough  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  if  we 
were  to  fill  it  up  and  fay,  unlefs  thou  hcejl 
the  goddefs ;  how  flat  and  infipid  would  it 
make  the  compofition,  compared  with  what 
it  is. 

J  will  mention  another  idiom  of  con- 
ftrudion  in  Milton,  and  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  but  in- 
tirely  Milton's  own,  and  which,  I  think^ 
does  more  violence  to  the  language  thapi  any 
other  jthat  he  has  ufed.  It  is  where  he  de- 
fcjibes  Eve  jufl:  parting  from  her  hulband  to 
go  to  work  by  herfelf  in  the  garden,  which 
expofed  her  to  the  temptation  of  the  deviL 
As  this  is  the  laft  defcription  of  her  in  a 
ftate  of  innocence,  Milton  has  beftowed  up- 
on her  the  richeft  colours  of  his  poetry,  and 
has  compared  her  to  every  thing  moft  beau- 
tiful of  the  kind  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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antient  fable,  with  which  he  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  adorn  even  his  Chriftian  poem» 

Thus  faying,  from  her  huiband's  hand  htt  hand 
Soft  ihe  withdrew,  and  like  a  Wood-nymph  light 
Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train. 
Betook  her  to  the  gxoves ;  but  Delia's  felf 
In  gait  furpafs'd  and  goddefs-like  deport ; 
Though  not,  as  ihe,  with  bow  and  quiver  arm'd,. 
But  with  fuch  gardening  tooh  as  art,  yet  rude, 
Guiltleffi  of  fire,  had  form'd,  or  angels  brought. 
To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adorn'd,. 
Likefl  ihe  ieem'd  (^Pomona,  when  ihe  fled 
Vertumnus),  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime. 
Yet  virgin  of  Froferpina  from  Jove,     b-  9*  v.  385. 

TKs  expreflion,  virgin  of  Proftrpina^  is  cer- 
tainly not  common  Englifh,  and  many  will 
deny  it  to  be  Englifh  at  all ;  but  let  any  man 
try  to  exprefs  the  fame  thought  otherwife,. 
and  he  vdll  be  convinced  how  much  Mil- 
ton has  nufed  and  ennobled  his  flyle  by  an 
idiom  ib  uncommon,  but  which  is,.notwith- 
ftandingji,  fufl&ciently  intelligible^ 

The  laft  example  I  fhsdl  give  from  Mil- 
ton of  this  kind  of  figure,  is  one  by  which 
the  natural  conflrudion  of  the  language  is 
not  altered,  but  interrupted  and  broken  in  a 
very  unufual  way.  It  is  in  the  Comus, 
where  the  lady  fitting  inchanted,  and  en-* 
dcavouring  to  rife^i,  Comus  fays  to  her^ 
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Kay,  ladf,  fit:  If  I  bat  waVc  th»  wan  J, 
VoBT  ncrrcs  are  all  chain 'd  up  in  alabaftcr. 
And  yoo  a  ftatue ;  or,  as  Daphne  was^ 
Root-bcTDitd,  that  fied  Apollo. 

where,  inftead  of  faying  root^bound^  as 
Daphne  was^  that  fied  Apollo^  he  throws  in 
root'bound  itAo  the  middle,  betwixt  the  an- 
tecedent and  the  relative,  a  trajedion  aho- 
gether  unuftid  in  out  biaiguage^  but  which 
muft  be  allowed  both  to  rtcf  aiid  faife  the 
ftyle ;  and  as  the  connexion  is  not  fd  re- 
mote as  to  make  the  language  obfcure,  I 
think  it  may  not  only  be  tolerated,  but 
praifed. 

TRis  way  of  raryiftg  thef  ft^fe  is  al 
figtfre  vety  ufuaif  both  in  Oreelt  and 
Latin,  ^br,  though  thofe  language  ^- 
mitted  of  very  much  greater  vafiet^  off 
compofitiott  than  otn-Sjj,  yet,  even  antottig^ 
them,  there  tvere  certain  fr^hiipofifioiW^  is^ 
only  of  fingle  words,  but  of  the  members 
of"  fenfetices,  Whicft  were  untrfudl  Thtfe 
were  marked  by  ibtvc  critics,  atitf  deoto^- 
ted  by  the  name  of  hype f Baton;  a  fipxit 
much  uferf  by  the  feeft  authors.  By  ThiH 
cydides  niore  than  any,  arid  I*  think  <6o' 
much;  but  by  i)emofthenes  more  itao- 
derately,  tfiougfe  Longinus  feems  fotliink 
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tbaft  «veak  Iw  has  exceeded  in  the   ufe  of 
k*.      But    a     much    better    critic    than 
he,  I  mean  tbe  HalicarnafKaii'y  dees  not 
fyd  &wk  with  him  in  that  re^d ;  and  it 
k  ocitwnly  one  of  the  principal  means  by 
which  he  has  raifed  a  ftyk  of  comoKwi 
words  fo  Auoh  aboTe  common  fpeech.     It 
IS  a  figiUflre  which  raifes  and  diverfifies  %Ie 
perhaps  more  than  any  other;:  and  thougii 
Ac  cfivd^s  of  it  be  felt  by  every  man  of 
good  nfOm^i  tafle,  it  is  only  the  critic  who 
knows  the  caiife.     Thus  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  Virgilian  verfe  and  the  verfes  of 
Gcwo,  or  avcBr  €f  Lucreti-us^  in  the  didadic 
part  of  his  poem,  iis  acknowledged  by  every 
lDai>  of  ihe.  kaft  taite ;  but  it  is  only  tlie  vaaxk 
i(ho  hasi  ftudkd  the  rtdes  of  wnting  who 
blows  iftat  it  is  owing^  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of 
thi^  hyperhaton  f. 

t  S^  wb»t.I  hiUTQ- further  £ud  upon  tfain  fkbjed,  rol.  x^ 

8(M|W.  msif  tbiarb,,  that-,  tfaoft*  trxnfpofitiorit  0fi  siivopdr^; 
Wkiob  I  digDUyrwiiht  the  name  of  a>  %urey  were  no  ftioie 
iktt  the  oidfnsay.arnmgBnieiic  cf  word»  in^chofe  leareedf 
l^ii0Ug«f^  how60sr  egctrdordinaiy'  it  isisy  appdar  to  u^. 
£?ea  itt  the  days  of  the  Halicainaffian^  j^'JOntrAiinAit  U9^ii^' 
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Thus  much  I  have  thought  pfoper  to  fay 
of  figures  of  conftfudion— a  little  out  of  a 
great  deal  that  might  be  (aid  upon  the  fub-^ 
jeft— but  enough,  I  hope,  to  excite  my 
reader's  curiofity  to  look  into  the  antient 
matters  of  art  who  have  treated  of  this  part 
of  ftyle,  fuch  as  Dionyfius  the  Etalicarnaf- 
lian,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  And,  if  he 
would  have  a  complete  pattern  for  this  Idnd 
of  figurative  ftyle,  let  him  go  to  Thucydi- 
dcs,  who  has  diverfified  his  compofition  by 


his  treaiire  upon  Thucydides,  c.  51- /.  262.  W.  2.  eJtt» 
Htiilfinh  there  were  fome  who  thought  that  the  ftyle  of 
I'hucydidesy  which »  as  I  have  faid,  abounds  fo  much  with 
this  iigure^  was  the  ufual  ftyle  of  his  age*  But  the  Hali-. 
carnaflian  fliews  the  contrary,  by  appealing  to  the  writings 
of  other  authors  contemporary  with  him.  And  if  we 
would  be  convinced  tliat  the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  tfaongh 
not  near  (b  much  varied  and  adorned  by  this  figure,  was 
not  the  common  language  of  his  time,  we  need  only 
compare  his  public  orations,  fuch  as  his  Philip(ncs,  his 
OI}nthiacs,  and  his  oration  errri  n^o^,  witli  his  ora« 
tions  in  private  caufes,  or  vni\i  the  decrees  of  the  ienate 
and  people  of  Athens,  which  are  inferted  in  toant  of  his 
harangues;  and  ue  ft^sH  immediately  perceive  the  diffo* 
ence  betwixt  his  artificial  high- raited  ftyle,  and  the 
common  Ungusge  of  bunncfs,  or  of  conrerfiLtii»»  at  that 
lime  in  Athens  i  and  «e  iliali  al!b  perceiTe,  that  it  is  the 
mcr^  or  lefs  fresjucct  uic  of  the  hxyerbaraa  that  chiefly 
m^kes  the  did«reatcc« 
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every  figure  of  words  that  can  be:  imagined^ 
many  more  than  the  grammarians  or  rheto- 
ricians have  given  names  to  *• 


^  The  Halicafnaffian  has  Wnttefi  tw6  tr^^atlfes  upon 
Thttcydides's  charadler  of  ftyle  and  hh  idioms ;  not  itt 
the  cpidi^c  manner^  as  he  fays,  that  is^  in  the  way  of  a 
popular  elation,  but  in  the  didadic  manner,  which  he  un* 
derftood  as  well  as  any  body«  beitig  by  profeflion  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  in  Rome.  He  has  therefore  explained^  by  ex- 
amples taken  from  Thucydides's  hiflory,  whatever  he  has 
faid  of  his  Ayle,  which  makes  the  work  exceedingly  in* 
ibudive  to  thofe  who  defire  to  know  accurately  all  the  dif« 
ferent  forms  of  compofition.  He  has  enlarged  particular- 
ly upon  the  figures  relating  to  the  fyntax,  or  grammatical 
ftm^ure  of  the  w6rds,  in  which  Thucydides  abounds  mora 
than  any  other  writer  in  profe ;  fbr  he  moulds  and  fa- 
fldotta  the  language  in  erery  way  that  can  be  conceived, 
in  ord^  to  remove  his  flyle,  as  far  as  poffible,  from  com* 
mon  fpeech,  ufing  nouns  fometimes  for  verbs,  and,  vice 
*ver/k,  verbs  for  nouns,  adive  verbs  for  pailive,  and  paf- 
five  for  aAWe,  and  lingular  and  plural  numbers  inter* 
dumgcably,  making  his  cafes  and  genders  refer,  fome* 
^times  to  the  things  figniiied,  fometimes  to  the  word  fig^ 
iiifyiiig  them,  fometimes  making  perfons  fiand  for  things^ 
it  other  times  things  for  perfons  i  and  in  thefe,  and  other 
ways  which  the  Halicarnaffian  enumerates,  torturing, 
as  it  were,  the  words,  in  order  to  form  a  ilyle  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf,  and  exceedingly  different  from  that  of  any 
other  writer.  See  vol.  2.  of  the  Halicarnaifian's  works, 
/.  2i{.  edit.  Hud/on.    All  this  is  much  enlarged  upon  in 

Vol.  III.  I 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Rccapitulaiion. — Of  the  figures  by  which 
the  fenfe  is  varied. — Thefe  divided  intQ 
three  kinds. — Of  thefirfi  is  Exclamation — 
Hyperbole — Epithet — Profopopma — And 
Defcription. 

STYLE,  as  we  have  faid,  confifts  of 
two  parts,  words  conlidered  fingly, 
and  the  compofition  of  thefe  words.  We 
have  feen  how  fingle  words  may  be  varied 
both  as  to  the  found  and  thq  meaning  ;  we 
have  feen  alfo  that,  in  compofition,  the 
fame  words  may  be  varied  with  refpcft  to 
the  found,  and  likewifc  that  the  grammati- 
cal ftrudlure  of  the  fpeech  may  be  changed, 
the  words   ftill  continuing  ,the  fame.      It 

the  firfl  treatife,  and,  as  I  have  faid^  illuflrated  by  ex* 
ampins.  But,  in  the  fecond,  he  not  only  examines  the 
ilyle,  but  the  matter  of  this  author  moft  accurately. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  iineft  piece  of  criticifm, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  ilic  faireft  I  ev^r  read ;  fgr  he 
praifes  as  fully  and  freely  as  he  cenfures* 
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now  remains  to  fhow  how  the  ftyle  may  be 
varied  by  a  change  both  of  th^  words  and 
the  meaning,  the  fubje£t  matter,  however, 
llill  continuing  the  fame,  and  the  order  of 
treating  it.  This  is  done  by  what  is  called 
Jigures  of  the  fenfe  or  meaning'^.  Thefc 
make  fo  much  the  nobler  part  of  ornamented 
compofition,  by  how  much. the  meaning  is 
more  excellent  than  the  words. 

Figures  of  this  kind,  as  they  vary  the 
compofition  more  than  any  other,  are 
in  number  fo  many,  that  Quintilian  has 
faid  they  are  innumerable  j*.  We  muft 
try,  however,  whether  they  cannot  be 
reduced  to  certain  heads  or  claffes,  fo  that 
we  may  treat  of  them  in  order  and  method. 
And  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  may  be 
properly  divided  into  three  kinds:  Firji^ 
fuch  as  exprefs  fome  feeling  or  emotion  of 
the  mind ;  fecondly^  fuch  as  exprefs  the  cha- 
rader  or  manners  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer ; 
and,   thirdly^  fuch  as,    without  expreffing 

*  Zx»jfAaT«  tSj  Jtawifltf,  in  oppoAtion  to  the  ^yy^^iot.  t2j 
M*»i;»  of  which  we  have  already  treated, 

t  ?*g-  75 '•  ^^i^%  Burmanni. 
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either  of  thefe,  give  a  turn  and  form  to  the 
thought  and  expreffion,  different  from  what 
is  ufual  in  common  fpeech.  Under  one  or 
other  of  thefe  heads  may  be  ranked,  is  I 
imagine,  every  figure  pf  this  kind  that  caa 
be  devifed. 

By  the  firft  kind  of  thefe,  the  ftyle  is 
mdidc  pathetic ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean  the 
exciting  of  grief  only,  but  of  every  other 
paflion  or  afiedion  of  the  human  mind, 
fuch  as  joy,  hope,  fear,  and  the  like.  Of 
this  fort  is  a  very  ftrong  figure,  much  more 
ufed  in  modern  writing  than  in  antient ;  I 
mean  exclamationy  by  which  a  fpeaker  or 
writer  ftarts  from  his  fubjedl,  and  breaks  out 
into  fome  rapturous  expreffion  of  admiration, 
aftoni£hment,or  whatever  other  paffion  move? 
them,  I  do  not  remember  one  example  of  it 
in  Homer  or  Demofthencs.  Cicero,  who  is 
certainly  not  fo  correct  a  writer  as  either  o^ 
thefe,  abounds  with  it ;  as  in  the  oration 
for  Milo — *  O  fruftra  fufcepti  mei  labores  \ 
'  O  cogitationes  inanes  meae !  &c.  *.*  Again, 
in  the  fame  oration—*  O  me  nj;iferum !   O 

*  Cap,  34. 
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«  infeliceftn  *  !*     And  a  little  afttr— *  O  ter- 

•  ram  illam  beatam,  qti«  hunc  virum  exce- 

*  perit  t  !'*"Our  Milton  has  but  few  of 
them:  I  temember  one,  which  ihlift  be 
allowed  to  b6  upon  a  very  proper  occafioni 
It  is  in  the  fotig  of  the  angels  celebrating  the 
love  of  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  under- 
took to  die  for  men  : 

-*«»-0  !  unc!xampl«d  love  ! 
hovt  h&  wiitrd  to  he  foahd  lefs  than  divine  ! 

Par.  Loft,  b.  3.  V.  4104 

But,  among  our  more  modern  authors,  if  U 
becoAie  fo  common,  that  the  printers  hare 
invented  a  pufifttiatioti  for  it,  which  they 
caiX[pun&um  admirationts. 

Another  figure  of  this  kind,  and  which 
!s  fikewife  mueh  more  cotomon  in  iftodern 
than  in  antient  writing,  is  hyperbole^  by 
which  a  tKirig  is  either  magnified  or  dirtii- 
niihed  beyond  what  it  really  is.  From  this 
defiutionof  it,  it  muil  be  evident,  that  it  is 
not  much  ufed  by  the  chafte  writers  of  an-^ 
tiquity ;  by  the  profe- writers,  who  deferve 
that  chauradter,   not  at  all ;   and  by  their 

*  C«p.  37.  t  I^-  3*- 
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poets  but  very  fparingly.  Homer  has  but 
few  of  them  ;  though,  if  we  were  to  judge  . 
of  his  ftyle  by  that  of  his  tranflator,  we 
fliould  imagine  that  he  ufed  a  great  many, 
and  fome  of  them  moft  violent  and  outra- 
geous *.     Virgil  has  many  more,  and  fome 

♦  There  are,  I  believe,  many  Englifli  readers,  who 
think  Mr.  Pope's  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  a  finer  poem 
than  the  original.  This  is  a  point  that  I  will  not  difpute 
with  thofe  gentlemen  ;  but  I  think  I  fhall  be  able  to  con* 
vince  them  by  an  example  or  two,  that,  though  the  flyle 
of  the  tranflation  may  be  finer  than  that  of  the  original, 
it  is  of  a  different  kind,  particularly  with  refped  to  the 
nfe  of  this  figure  of  hyperbole.  Achilles  fays  in  the  firft 
Iliad,  that  the  Greeks  fhall  then  find  the  want  of  hini, 
when  many  fhall  fall  under  HeAor  the  homicide. 

Gjtnaxovrti  mlnuo'i^         V.  242* 

This  expreflion  is  very  fimplc ;  but  fee  how  it  is  fwelled  in 
the  tranflation : 

When  flufh'd  with  flaughter,  Heftor  comes  to  fpread 
The  purpled  fhore  with  mountains  of  the  dead.   v.  3 19. 

This  may  be  a  better  flyle,  but  it  is  certainly  different. 
Again,  Homer  defcribing  a  battle,  fays,  that  the  ground 
flowed  with  blood, 

which  is  no  hyperbole,  but  is  literally  true  of  every 
bloody  battle,  efpecially  of  fuch  battles  as  the  antient,  in 
which  men,  drawn  up  in  clofe  and  deep  order,  were  en* 
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of  thetn  very  violent,  fuch  as  where  he 
makes  One  of  his  heroes  lift  a  ftone, 

*  Haud  partem  exiguam  montis.' 

gaged  hand  to  hand.  'But  fee  what  a  garagantua  image 
Mr.  Pope  has  made  of  this  fimple  defcrlption  : 

With  f!reaming  blood  the  flippery  fields  are  dy'd. 
And  flaoghter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

This  is  an  hyperbole  with  a  witnefs ;  and,  if  it  had  come 
from^the^pen  of  a  lefs  celebrated  poet,  wefhould  have  faid, 
that  h  was  not  tran Hating  Homer,  but  parody ing,  or  ra* 
ther  burlefquing  him. 

But,  though  fome  tevtrt  critics  may  think  that  he  has 
not  properly  tranflated  Homer,  I  think  it  is  impoflible  to 
deny,  that  he  has  parodied  Virgil  exceedingly  well  in  his 
Dunciad.  As  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  Curie,  and 
the  figures  of  that  piece  of  tapeftry  which  was  one  of 
die  prizes  in  his  high  hgroic  games, 

Himfelf  among  the  ftoried  chiefs  he  (pies. 
As  from  the  blanket,  high  in  air  he  fiies. 

And  again,  fpeaking  of  a  fcribbler  of  the^name  of  Ward, 

From  the  ftrong  fate  of  drams  IF  thou  gett'ft  free. 
Another  Durphy,  Ward,  ihall  fingin  thee  : 
Thee  ihall  each  ale-houfe,  thee  each  gill-houfc  mourn. 
And  ahfwering  gin-fhops  fow'rer  fighs  return, 

Thefe  parodies,  I  think,  are  incomparable .  But  perhaps 
it  is  not  given  by  Nature  to  the  fame  man  to  excel  both 
in  the  biroic  and  the  mock-herokf  nor  "in  tragedy  and  co* 
mcdy,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  antients ;  for, 
amonj^  them,  the  fame  poet  never  attempted  both.     But, 

I  4. 
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and  where  he  makes  j^neas,  defcribiAg  ft 
great  fea,  which  lifted  their  ihips  very 
high,  fay, 

•— '  RoraHtia  vidimus  aftra/ 

In  Englifh,  and  more  Aill  in  French,  eom*» 
mon  converfation  is  moft  unnaturally  fweJU 
ed,  and  raifed  by  the  intemperate  ufe  of 
this  figure,  and  from  thence  it  has  crept 
into  our  writings  ;  fo  that  a  ftyle,  perfectly 
chafte  and  corredt  in  this  refpefl:,  is  now 
very  rarely  to  be  found.  But  our  great 
Milton  has  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
faithfully  copied  his  mafters^  the  antiepts. 
For,  though  his  poetical  ftyle  is,  in  many 
paflages,  by  far  the  moft  fublime  we  have 
in  Englifh  ;  yet  it  has  lefs  froth  or  bombaft 
than  any  modern  compofition  of  the  kind 
that  I  know.  I  have  elfewhere  inftanced 
fome  expreffions  that  ihew  the  modeihr  of 
his  ftyle,  fuch  as, 

Battle  dangerous  to  left  ttiaii  Gods; 

befides  the  mock-heroic,  be  exceUe4  alfo  in  fatirc ;  nor  do 
I  think  any  thing  keener  of  that  kind  is  to  be  found  in  any 
author  antieat  or  modera.  And  it  xanfl  alfo  be  acknovr* 
Iedged»  that  he  has  carried  the  shyming  veriificatiooy  u^ 
Englifh,  to  the  higheft  point  of  peifedion.  And,  in  his 
latter  works «  after  he  had  acquired  ibme  icieace  and  phi-> 
loibphy,  there  is  a  dofeaefs  and  ftrength  of  exprefiion  tbai 
Is  rarely  to  be  found  in  any  poet^  anticnt  or  modern.  ' 
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Nor  appeared  lefs  than  arch-angel  ruined. 

And  I  will  here  give  only  one  iaftance  more  ? 
It  is  where  he  defcribes  the  rifing  of  the 
couqcil  pf  the  devils  in  Pondsemonium, 
the  jioife  of  which  a  lefs  correft  and 
judicious  author  would  have  compared  to 
loud  thunder;  but  he  compares  it  to  thunder 
h^ard  4t  ^  diflanc^ ; 

^heir  ri^ng  all  at  once  was  as  the  found 

Of  tlian4er  heard  remote;  Book  2.  v«  476* 

which  is  a  found  not  loud  or  ftrong,  but 
awful,  and  very  like  that  produced  by  the; 
movement  pf  a  great  multitude, 

Amoag  the  figures  of  this  kind,  I  reckon 
the  ufe  of  epithets,  by  which  we  common-^ 
iy  expr(sfs  our  admiration,  love,  hatred,  or 
averfion,  to  any  perfon  or  thing,  and  by 
which  we  deuominate  or  chara<^erize,  in  a 
particular  manner,  any  perfon  or  thing. 
They  are  much  ufed  by  the  antients  in 
their  poetry,  and  they  are  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  chayafkeriftic  of  the  p<jetic  ftyle  among 
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them*.  But  they  are  fparingly  ufed  by- 
their  bed  profe- writers,  even  by  their  orators; 
whereas,  among  us,  the  epithetical  ftyle  is 
become,  fo  common,  as  to  infedt  even  our 
ordinary  convcrfation  ;  and,  as  for  our  ora-* 
tory,  it  makes  the  greateft  part  of  it.    And,' 

*  Homer,  in  the  addreiTes  of  his  fpeeches,  has  ofteii. 
joined  feveral  epithets  together,  as 

By  Tach  magnificent  compellations  he  has  raifcd  the  dig-, 
nity  both  of  his  heroes  and  his  flyle.  A^ihon  in  this,  a^ 
in  other  things,  has  imitated  him ;  he  makes  Beelzebub 
addrefs  Satan  in  this  manner : 

O  prince !  O  chief  of  many  throned  powers,  ^- 

That  led  th'  embattled  feraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  condu6t,  and  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearlefs,  endanger'd  heaven's  perpetual  King, 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  fupremacy. 

Booki.  V.  122. 

Adam  accofts  Eve  thus : 

Daughter  of  God  and  man,  immortal  Eve : 

Book  ix.  V.  291. 
And  ihe  him  in  thefe  words : 

Offspring  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  earth's  lord.' 

lb.  273/ 

Such  a  flyle  as  this,  Milton  thought 

Juftly  gives  heroic  name 

T»  perfon,  or  to  poem,  ■■    ■-        lb.  v*  40. 
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as  all  our  writings,  of  every  kind,  have 
fomething  of  the  poetical  or  rhetorical  caft, 
this  ftyle  has  become  univerfally  predo- 
minant. 

The  Profopopceia  is  a  figure  likewife  ufed 
in  the  pathetic  ftyle:  By  it  we  introduce 
perfonages  that  are  not  prefent,  and  fome* 
times  fuch  as  are  no  longer  exifting,  nay, 
inanimate  things,  and  give  them  voice  and 
ipeech  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  paf-* 
fions  of  different  kinds  in  jhe  hearen  It  is 
a  ftrong  figure,  and  belonging  mt)re  to 
poetry  than  oratory ;  it^is,  however,  ufed 
by  the  orators,  and  particularly  by  Cicero, 
who  fometimes  even  perfonifies  inanimate 
things,  which  is  altogether  poetical,  nor 
do  I  remember  that  it  is  pra^ifed  by  any 
Greek  orator;  but  Cicero  has  ufed  it  in 
fundry  pallages  of  his  orations,  particularly 
in  the  oration  for  Milo,  where  he  addreffes 
the  Alban  groves  and  altars  in  this  man- 
ner :  *  Vos  enim  jam,  Albani  Tumuli  at- 

*  que  Luci,  vos,  inquam,  imploro  atque  tef- 

*  tor,  vofque  Albanorumdirutaearae*/ 

*  PfoMUonc,  c.  31. 
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Our  poetry  h  full  of  addrefles  of  thid 
kind  to  inanimate  things ;  and  if  not  too 
frequent,  and  if  introduced  upon  proper  oe- 
cafions,  they  have  a  very  good  effeft.  There 
18  a  beautiful  profopopoeia  of  this  kind  in 
the  Crito  of  Plato,  who  may  be  reckoned  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  philofopher.  It  is  in  that 
part  of  the  dialogue  where  Socrates  makei) 
a  pcrfbnage  of  the  laws  and  community  of 
Athens,  and  introduces  them  arguing 
againft  his  efcapc  out  of  prifon,  which  Crito 
had  advifed,  and  the  argument  is  carried 
on  by  way  of  dialogue  betwixt  Socrates  and 
them  for  feveral  pages*.  In  the  oration 
which  he  has  given  usy  in  the  Menexenus^ 
upon  thofe  Athenians,^  who  died  fight- 
ing for  their  country,  he  has  likewife  ufed 
this  figure  very  fuccefefuUy,  by  raifing 
from  the  dead  thoie  whom  he  was  praifing^ 
and  making  thera  give  very  proper  exhorta- 
tions to  the  children  they  bad  left  behind 
them:  See  the  pafTage  quoted  and  com*-;^ 
mended  by  the  Halicariyifian  f. 

♦  Plat,  opera>  Ficini,  p.  37. 
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The  Jaft  figure  of  this  kind  I  (hall  meii*t 
tion,  is,  what  the  Greek  mailers  of  the  att 
call  ^iarwrFiaa-ig^  by  which  we  particularly  de- 
fcribe  any  thing  with  all  its  circumftances  j 
and  it  is  a  figure  which,  more;  than  any 
other,  if  properly  ufed,  moves  the  mind,  and 
excites  paflion.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  much 
more  proper  than  exclamation,  hyperbole^ 
or  ftrong  epithets ;  becaufe  it  prefents  to  us 
the  objeft  itfelf,  and,  as  it  were,  fets  be- 
fore our  eyes  whatever  is  intended  to  excite 
our  pity,  terror,  anger,  indignation,  or  what- 
ever other  paflion*  This  figure  is  chiefly 
poetical;  for  poetry  is  a  kind  of  painting, 
and  a  particular  defcription  of  any  thing, 
being  fuch  as  might  be  painted,  is  not  im- 
properly  called  a  pi£ture  of  that  thing;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  very  much  ufed  by  the 
poets,  and  particularly  Homer  *.  It  is  al- 
fo  ufed  properly  by  the  orator,  when  he  has 

And  ag^n, 

Atvn  h  elfyotXtn  f^iau  ncatx  froAX*  t7r»^T«» 
Yiftf  T*  oA^/Mirtf(y  l>xva^iaoi9Ji  Gt/yarpa^ 
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a  mind  to  excite  our  paflions.  But,  as  the 
beft  kind  of  oratory  perfuades  more  by  ar- 
gument than  by  paffion,  and  therefore  rea- 
fons  more  than  it  defcribes,  we  have  little 
of  this  figure  in  Demofthenes*,  but  a  great 
deal  of  it  in  Cicero,  who,  in  his  orations^ 
has  given  us  many  pidures,  fuch  as  that 
of  Verres — ^  Stetit  foleatus  praetor  populi 
*  Romanx  cum  pallio  purpureo,  tunicaquc 

*  In  his  oration  againft  Mfchines,  entitled*  m^l  «a* 
guvfia^iiutiy  defcribing  the  defolation  of  the  country 
of  the  Phocians  by  Philip,  which  '  he  himfelf  faw, 
and  of  which,  he  fays,  iEfchines  was^thc  caufe,  he 
fpeaks  of  houfes  demolifhed,  walls  razed,  a  country  dif* 
peopled  of  men  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  with  only  a 
few  women  and  children  in  it,  and  poor  old  men.  In 
fhort,  fays  he,  nobody  can?"  by  words,  defcribe  the  mi- 
fery  that  is  now  to  be  feen  there.  The  fcholar,  how- 
ever, will  be  pleafcd  to  read  Demoflhenes's  own  words : 

€itscyux  ^Etyov,  u  av^^if  AOi|yato»  xa)  i}^cinp'  ort  yetp  iv, 
tTo^euo^Efiflt  i»5  AiT^Hif  •{  euayxri^  i}*  o^ctv  ifuf  veurx  ravra* 
UkKiui  xscTiaicaiif^svaif  '^i^X^  9Ft^tri^fi[Aua,  X'^t^  ifiyi(M9  rm 
h    y^AiXi^t,    yvvachou  h    km   vcu^a^tet    oXt^a,    x.al   TTPtc^vra;    at* 

ru*  txn  Kaxm  9Vf  orrvu  And  the  critic,  in  comparing 
this  paflage  with  a  like  defcription  in  Homer,  juft  now 
quoted,  will  be  feniiblc  of  the  difference  betwixt  poetical 
painting  and  oratorial  defcription.  Demoflhenes  has  gi- 
iren  us  little  more  than  the  fubjeft  of  the  pidlure,  with 
iTome  of  the  great  outlines;  but  Homer  has  filled  up  the 
piece  with  every  ftriking  circumftance  that  could  occur 
to  the  iftaginauon  of  a  painter* 
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^  talari,  muliercula  nixus  in  littoreV  And 
another  of  Lucius  Pifo,  much  longer  and 
more  remarkable  f . 

♦  In  Verrem,  lib.  v.  p.  446.  edit,  in  ufum  Delphini. 

f  *  Meminiiline,  coenum,  cum  ad  te  quinta  fert  hora 
^  cum  C.  Pifone  veniflem,  nefcio  quo  e  gurguftio  te  pro-> 

*  dire,  involuto  capite,  foleatum  ?  £t  cum  ifto  ore  fcetU 
'  do  teterrimani  nobis  popinam  inhala^es,  excufatiQue  te 

*  utl  valetudinisy  quod  diceres,  vinolentis  te  quibufdam 
'  medicaminibus  folere  curari?  Quam  nos  caufam  cum 
'  accepiflemus,  (quid  enim  facere  poteramus  ?}  paulifper 
<  ftetimas  in  illo  ganearum  tuarum  nidore  atqqe  fumo; 
'  onde  tu  nos,  cum  improbiflime  refpondendo,  turn  tur- 
'  piffime  ern£l^ndo,  ejeciHi.    Idem  illo  hi^  biduo  pro- 

*  dudns  in  concionem  ab  eo,  cui  fie  sequatum  prs^bebas 

*  confola'tom  tuum,  cum  effes  interrogatus,  quid  fenti- 
'  res  d^  confulatu  meo ;  gravis  andtor,  Calatinus  credo 

*  aliqnis,  aut  Africanus,  aut  Maximus,  et  non  Caefoninus 
'  Semiplacentinus  Calventius,  refpohdes,  altero  ad  fron- 
'  tern  fablato,    altero  ad  men  turn    depreiTo  fupercilio, 

*  tnutelitatem  tibi  Mnflacere\^  in  L.  Pi/onem,  c.  6.  This 
is  painting  indeed;  but  it  is  Dutch  painting:  And 
thoogh  it  might  have  been  proper  enough  in  a  comic 
poet,  it  was  not  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  an  orator,  a 
coafalar  orator  too,  and  then  the  firfl  fenatdr  in  Rome. 
Bat,  with  Cicero*s  great  talents,  there  was  a  levity  of 
wit  mixed y  which  he  never  could  fhake  off,  and  which 
^e  Cato  fay,  upon  hearing  his  oration  for  Lucius 
Moraena,  made    when  he  was  aflually  conful,   wherein 

-  he  was  witty  upon  the  ftoical  philofophy— £«i;w  ridkn^ 
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For  this,  and  fuch  like  defcriptions,  I  am 
perfuaded  Cicero  was  much  praifed  and 
clapped  by  his  countrymen  j  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  people  of  Athens,  aflembled, 
either  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  or 
to  judge  caufes,  would  have  borne  to  be 
entertained  in  that  way  by  their  orators. 
For,  though  they  loved  poetry,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  theatre,  more  perhaps 
than  any  people  ever  did;  yet  their  tafte 
was  fo  corred,  that  I  do  not  believe  they 
could  have  endured  to  fee  it  mixed  with 
their  ferious  bufinefs. 

As  to  other  kinds  of  ftyle^  fuch  as  the 
hiftoric  or  didadic,  this  figure  does  not  at 
all  belong  to  them;  and  therefore,  when- 
ever we  fee  in  any  fuch  compofition  a  par- 
ticular defcripdon  tending  to  move  the  paf- 
fions,  we  ought  to  confider  it  as  out  of  the 
ftyle  of  the  work,  and  belonging  to  poetry 
or  rhetoric :  I  fay,  tending  to  move  the  pc^^ 
ftons;  for,  if  it  be  a  defcription  of  any 
thing,  as  a  fubjed  of  art  or  fcience,  let  it 
be  ever  fo  particular,  it  may  be  very  pro- 
perly inferted,  even  in  hiftory ;  and  as  to 
works  of  the  didadic  kind,  fuch  defcrip« 
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tions  properly*  belong  to  them.  The  ac- 
count, therefore,  given  by  Thucydid.es  of 
the  plague  in  Athens,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponn^ian  war,  though  very  ac- 
curate, and  almoft  as  circumftantial  as  a 
phyfici^n  could  have  given  it^  is  a  very 
proper  part  of  his  hiftory* 


V^tMlf.  K 
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CHAR    VIIL 

Of  tht  fecond  kind  of  Compofition^  fig^^^^ 
with  refpeR  to  the  fenfe^  viz.  by  the  imi-^ 
tation  of  cbara&ers. — The  difference  be^ 
twixt  this  kind  ofjlyle  and  the  pathetic. 
*^-Tbe  difference  betwixt  defcribing  and 
imitating  a  character. - — The  Ethic  Jiyle 
belongs  both  to  Poetry  and  Rhetoric ^  but  in 
different  refpeSs. 

ICome  now  to  fpeak  of  the  fecond  way 
in  which  the  fenfe  is  figured,  namely, 
by  expreffing  the  charader  of  the  fpeaker 
or  writer.  The  effedl  of  this  turn  given  to 
the  compofition  is  felt  by  every  reader  of 
any  tafte  or  judgment ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
thing  appears  to  me  to  be  little  underflobd 
by  our  modem  critics  j  at  leaft  I  do  not 
know  any  modem  work  of  criticifm  in 
which  it  is  treated  of  as  a  matter  of  art  or 
fcience^    Among  the  antients,  it  was  well 
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known  under  the  name  of  the  to  ^Qtzov^^  and 
in  Latin  morata  orhtto  f ;  and  is  treated 
of  by  them  in  every  book  which  they  have 
Written  upon  the  fubje£t  of  rhetoric  or  poe- 
try J  but,  as  It  is  fo  little  underftood  among 
us,  it  will  be  neceflkry  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  it  at  fome  length. 

And,  firft,  it  is  to  be  tarefully  diftin- 
gaiflied  from  the  expreflion  of  paffion,  of 


•  ift  Vhe  Scholia  dpon  the  antient  iGreek  authors, 
where  any  thing  is  faid  of  this  kind^  it  is  bbftrved  by  the 
Scholiail  to  be  9jdt«a^f»  or  »  ^'dft,  Xe7o/:as»ov* 

\  In  this  lenie  Horace  u/es  the  word  ih^rata  when  hc^ 
lays, 

— -Speciofa  locis,  morataqut  re£le 
JE^abiila,  nullids  veneris^  iitte  pondere  et  ufu, 
Valdiasobleftatpopulum,  meliufque  moratur, 
XJgam  verfus  inopes  rerum^  hugaeque  canorae. 

Ar.  Poet. 

'where  the  reader,  not  learned,  would  imagine,  that  by  Fa* 
iuJa  rtOe  moratUy  was  meant  ^feCble  of  good  moral  %  but  ic  is 
a  fable  oil-  dramatic  piete^  in  which  character  and  manners 
arc  properly  reprefcnted.  What  we  would  call  the  morals 
olr  the  piede,  arfe  denoted  by  xh^Jj^ecio/a  locisy  which  fig- 
aifieSf  that  the  common  topics,  the  fubjedl  of  which  was 
aimoft  always  fomething  moral  and  ufeful  in  life,  were 
there  well  handled. 

K  2 
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which  we  have  treated  in.  tlie  preceeding 
chapter.  For  though  a  fpeaker  or  writer 
may  Ihew  himfelf  to  be  full  of  anger,  grief, 
indignation,  o!r  any  other  paflion,  he  does 
not  for  that  fpeak  or  writ^  ethically^  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  e^^^preffion,  becaufe 
character  and  pq/Jion  are  two  things  quite 
different ;  and,  accordingly,  Ariftotle,  in  his 
Poetics,  has  accurately  diftinguifhed  them  : 
Charader,  fays  he,  is  that  which  direils  ua, 
in  our  choice  of  adions,  and  makes  us  be 
denominated  fuch  or  fuch  a  man,  that  is, 
good  or  bad,  juft  or  unjuft,  and  the  like. 
By  paflion,  on  the  other  hand,  we  grieve  or 
rejoice,  hope  or  fear,  and,  in  fhort,  are 
liable  to  every  emotion  or  alteration  of  the 
mind*. 

Secondly^  There  is  a  great  difference  be-' 
tween  defcribing  a  charader  and  reprefenting 
it;  and  the  one  may  be  intirely  without  the 

*  The  words  of  Ariflotle  are,   to,  l\  rlfin,  xaO'  i  t»oi«c 

Tiva?    8tva»     ^af*6y     Ttff     «TpaTTo«"a^«        And     agalo^     soT*    A 
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other.  A  poet  may  reprefent  charaders 
very  well  without  defcribing  any ;  and  my 
Lord  Shaftfbury  has  very  well  obferved, 
that,  though  Homer  has  reprefented  or  imi-^ 
tatcd  charafl:ers  exceedingly  well,  he  has  de- 
fcribed  none  *.  And  again,  an  hiftorian  may 
defcribe  charadlers  very  well,  as  my  Lord 
Clarendon  has  done,  and  yet  imitate  none^ 
But  what  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  two? 
It  is  this;  When  I  defcribe  a  charader,  I 
only  tell  what  it  is ;  whereas,  when  I  re- 
prefent it,  \Jhew  or  exhibit  what  it  is.  This 
diftindion  will  be  perfedly  underftood  with 
refped;  to  the  body  and  its  operations.  If 
I  fay,  that  a  man  made  fuch  and  fuch  mo- 
tions or .  geftures,  looked  fo  and  fo,  and 
fpoke  with  fuch  a  tone  of  voice ;  though  I 
defcribe  all  this  ever  fo  accurately  and  par- 
tiqularly,  ftill  I  do  but  defcribe;  but  if  I  am 
a  ipimic,  ?in<J  move^  look,  and  fpeak  ashe 


•  There  is;  however,  one  pafljige  in#the  Iliad,  where 
Homer  has  defcribed  the  character  of  his  hero  froip  thf 
l&onth  of  Pacrpdus : 
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does,  then  I  reprefint  or  imitaU  hini,,  an4 
hecpme,  ap  it  vrere,  that  man^. 

According  to  this  account  of  the  matter,, 
when  an  author  eithef  e^fhibits  hinifelf  un- 


^  This  is  the  nature  of  imitatioii»  as  deicribed  by  Pla-  ^ 
to  in  a  paffage  of  the  third  book  de  Republica,  too  long 
to  be  here  tranfcribed,  but  of  which  I  will  give  the  fob- 
ftaqc^  in  ^nglifhjt  becaufe  it  further  explains  the  nature 
of  imitation,  and  of  that  kind  of  flyle  which  I  cal( 
Ethic.  Plato,  in  this  pa/Tage^  after  having  ihewn 
what  the  fubjed  fliould  be  of  the  poetical  fables,  and  mj^ 
thological  ta]es,  wh^ch  >yere  to  be  taught  to  children  in 
his  commonwealth,  comes  next  to  expls^in  in  v^hat  man- 
ner the  fubjedl  was  to  be  handled  in  fuch  fables  or  tales  ; 
and  he  begins  with  laying  it  down,  that  whatever  was 
faid  by  poets  or  mythologies,  was  a  narrative  of  what 
had  been,  w^ac  was,  or  what  would  be;  and  this  nar- 
rative was  either  fimple,  or  by  imitation,  or  both  ways. 
The  Interloquutpr  Adimantus  did  not  underftand  this 
lafl,  and  defired  an  explanation  pf  it :  *  \  am,  it  woc^ld 
feem,  fays  Socrates^  a  ridiculous  teacher;  and  I  muil 
do,  I  find,  as  thofe  do  who  have  not  learned  the  art  of 
fpeaking  ;  I  mufl  explain  the  thin^,  npt  in  ufhole^  buit  in, 
parts,  and  make  you  conceive  what  I  mean  by  examples. 
You  remember  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  where  the 
poet  introduces  Chryfes  th,e  prieft,  defirihg  the  ranfon^ 
of  his  daughter;  and,  when  he  could  not  obtain  it,  pray* 
;ng  to  the  god  Apollo  to  avenge  him  of  the  Greeks  fo^if. 
|he  refufal.     In  this  nar^-ative,  down  to  thefe  lines, 

•— K«»  iXi^o-iTo  mMtta^  A;^«»tf(, 
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der  a  certain  character,  or  introduces  perfons 
into  his  piece  who  fo  exhibit  themfelves, 
then  does  he  write  in  the  ftyle  I  am  de- 
fcribing,  and  is  what  I  would  call  zn  ethic 
writer.     But,  if  there  is  np  character  repre-^ 


the  poet  fpeaks  himfelf,  and  there  is  no  change  of 
perfpn  i]i  t)ie  narrative ;  but  the  fame  perfon,  namely, 
Hojnert  continues  to  narrate.  But,  aft^r  this,  he  fpeaks 
not  as  Horner^  but  as  Chryies  the  prieil,  endeavouring^ 
^s  much  as  he  can,  to  mak^  us  fbrget  him,  and  attend 
only  to  the  prieft ;  and  in  thefe  two  ways  the  narrative 
goes  on  through  the  whole  Iliad  and  Ody^Tey.*  The  firft 
of  thefe  ways,  when  the  poet  appears,  and  narrates  in  bis 
onion  per/on  J  I  call  Jimple  narratitfe ;  but,  miben  be  huomes 
avotber,  and  fpeaks  not  as  Homer,  but  as  that  other,  I 
call  it  narrative  by  imitation ;  becaufe  the  poet,  in  that 
cafe,  imitates,  as  much  as  he  can,  the  perfon  whom  he 
iqtrodoces  as  fpeaking.  And  he  may  be  faid  to  be  a  mi- 
mic, with  as  mqch  propriety  a<  a  man  Js  fo  called,  who 
imitates  the  figure,  gefture,  or  voice  of  another.  If  the 
pott  n^ver  difappeared  himfelf,  but  went  on  narrating 
that  fuch  or  fuch  things  were  done  or  faid,  then  would 
the  whole  poem  be  iimple  narrative;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  poet  never  appeared  at  all  himfeif,  bi\t  the 
whole  ftory  was  told  by  other  perfons,  introduced  as 
ipeakert«  then  would  the  whole  be  imitation  :  And  this  is 
the  cafe,  fays  Plato,  of  tragic  and  comic  poetry ;  where- . 
ai  the  former  is  the  nature  of  Dithyrambic  poetry.  And, 
laftly>  if  the  flory  is  told  partly  by  the  poet  himfeif,  and 
partly  by  other  fpeakers,  then .  is  the  poem  mixed  of 
plain  narrative,  and  of  imitation  ;  and  of  this  kind  ara. 
tke  Iliad  and  Odyfiey. 

K4 
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fented  in  his  piece,  neither  belonging  ta 
himfelf,  nor  to  any  other  perfqn,  then,^ 
whatever  other  excellence  there  may  be  ia 
bis  work,  there  is  no  cbara£ier  or  manners 
jn  it,  And  it  is  not  enough,  that  the  per-? 
fons  he  introduces  as  adling,  may  fhew 
their  charadlers  by  their,  aftions  j  for,  un-« 
Jefs  they  fhew  them  by  fpeaking,  it  is  not 
fuch  charader  as  I  mean,  which- XftUft  b.Q 
exhibited  by  fpeeches,  not  by  aftiona, 

This  kind  of  ftyle  belongs  both  to.poe« 
try  and  oratory,  but  in  different  refpe^ts. 
The  orator  pught  to  reprefent  himfelf  as  a 
good  man,  a  lover  of  trut|i,  jufl,  humane^ 
and  benevolent,  efpeciajly  to  thofe  to  whom 
he  addreffes  himfelf*^  Bvit,  if  he  introt^ 
4\ices  any  other  perfona  as  fpeaking,;  .hq 


^  The  chara^ker  of  the  orator  is  one  of  the  three  ine« 
fliods  of  perfuafion  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  in  the 
^ginning  of  his  books  of  rhetoric.  We  perfuade^ 
fays  he,  by  arguments,  drawn  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  fubje^^  from  the  paffions  of  the  hearers,  or  h^otxk 
the  char^^er  of  the  fpea^er ;  lib,  i.e.  2.  This  fhews  the 
nettiSxty  of  tv^ry  orator  affhming  a  proper  charaAerj^ 
which  16  often  more  convincing  with  the  people  than  eichett 
of  the  other  two.  For  the  people  fometimes  may  no(f 
Vnderflar^  the  bed  arguments:^  and  the  fubjed  may  i;^o| 
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need  not  make  them  exhibit  any  cWafter* 
The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  never 
appear  in  his  own  piece ;  and  Horner^  I 
think,  has  beea  very  juftly  praifed  for  ne- 
ver fo  appearing ;  but  the  perfons  he  intro^ 
duces  mull  neceflarily  have  a  charadker^ 
which  they  ought  to  fliew  by  their  fpcak-* 
ing,  otberwife'his  piece  is  very  imperfcdl; 
And  from  this  difFerence  proceeds  another^j 
that,  tiiough  many  bad  and  wicked  charac^ 
ters  may  be  defcribed  in  an  oration,  the 
character  reprefentedixi  it,  being  that  of  the 
orator  himfelf,  is  always  a  good  character; 
whereas,  the  cbarafters  reprefented  by  the 


^mit  of  much  pailion,     But  all  men  will  be  dlfpofed 
%o  believe  what  a  gOod  man,  and  a  well-wifher  of  rheirsr, 
tells  tkein*      An  (M-atof,  therefore,   though  he   be  not: 
firoBg  in  argament,  and  though  he  have  pot  the  faceltjr 
of  moving  the  paffionsjf  yet,  if  he  can  fpeak  rJ^iKuc,  is  not. 
to  be  defpifed  :  And  the  pbfleffing  thiss  talent  was  of  the 
gimceft  ufe  to  the  antient  orator,  not  only  in  his  delibe-* 
rative  orations,  but  in  his  judicial ;  for,  as  the  pleadings 
were  by  the  parties  (hemfelves,  at  leafl  in  Athens,  thon^h 
tW  fpeeches  were  ibmetimear  compofed  by  others,  it  v^as- 
proper  that  the  party  ihould  ailiime  a  character  through*  ^ 
pot  the  whole  oration,  and  particularly  in  the  narrativCif 
Vyi^ch  is  VL%\  fo  neceflar^  for  our  |>le^de|-s  tQ  do, 
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poet  may  be,  and  often  arc,  very  had  cha** 
rafters. 

As  poetry  is  an  art  imitative  of  charac* 
terp,  as  well  as  of  a6lions,  the  poets  ought^ 
above  all  others,  to  excell  in  this  figure  of 
ftylej  and,  accordingly,  Homer,  the  father 
of  poetry,  is  moft  eminent  in  it.  All  th^ 
charadters  he  has  imitated  are  of  the  heroiq 
kind,  excepting  only  one  ridiculous  perfon-* 
age,  that  he  has  but  once  exhibited,  I 
mean  Therjites.  But  he  has  contrived,  not^ 
withftanding,  to  give  them  a  great  variety ; 
for  Achilles,  Ajax,  Heftor,  Diomede,  &c. 
are  all  heroes,  but  very  different  from  one 
another  Virgil,  it  has  been  obfqrved,  ha§^ 
not  fuch  a  variety;  and  indeed  the  truth 
is,  that  he  has  only  three,  -Sneas,  TurnuSjj 
and  Di(io;  where4s  we  mjiy  reckon  in  Ho-r 
mer  a  dozen  that  are  diflindUy  charadterized^ 
Milton's  fubjedl  is  particularly  unfortunate 
in  this  refpei^ ;  for  it  is  fuch  as  affords  hin^ 
only  one  charadcr  fit  for  poetry.  His 
divine  perfpnages  are  f^ch  as  cannot  have 
charj^ders,  like  tbofe  of  Holer's  dei-» 
ties,  who  are  as  much  characterized  as  hia 
heroes:  And  Adam  9M  Eve,  while  io  tlic«f 
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ftate  of  "perfedion,  can  hardly  be  confider-* 
ed  as  human  characters  j  and,  after  their 
fall,  the.  part  they  ad  is  very  fliort;  {q 
that  there  reipains  only  Satan,  of  whoni 
Ije  in4eed  Ijas  made  a  very  fine  poetic  per- 
fonage,  but  not  wjthout  dqing  fpme  violence; 
to  his  charader  as  devil.  For  he  has  not 
piade  l^im  p^rfedly  bad,  which  vrould  not 
have  been  a  charader  fo  fit  for  poetry ;  but 
he  }ia$  mixed  with  his  deviliih  qualities 
fome  remorfe  and  feeling  of  what  goodneis 
is;  and,  by  doing  fo,  he  has  broyght  the 
charader  ije?irer  to  human. 

Milton  appears  to  have  been  fenfible  of 
this  defed  of  his  fubjed;  and,  accordingly, 
he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  fupply  it ; 
for,  in  the  council  of  the  devils,  in  the  fe- 
pond  book,  he  has  exhibited  different  cha- 
raders  of  them  in  very  fine  fpeeches,  the 
fineft,  in  my  opinion,  that  are  to  be  found 
in  Englifh.  But  thofe  devils  appear  only 
there,  and  are  no  more  feen;  fo  that  Satan 
may  be  truly  faid  to  be  his  only  charader; 
for  he  is  carried  through  the  whole  poem, 
and  every  where  appears  like  himfelf,  of 
ijvhich  I  ihall  ^ive  byt  one  example  out  pf 
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many.  It  is  the  end  of  bis  fpcech,  with- 
which  he  concludes  the  debate  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Pandsemonium ;  where,  after  fetting 
forth  the  dangers  that  any  one  muft  tun 
who  fhould  undertake  the  drfcovery  of  the 
ijew  created  world,  he  fays. 


]Bat  I  ftoold  ill  become  this  throne,  O  peers ! 

And  this  imperial  fov'reignty,  adorn'd 

With  fplendor,  arm'd  with  power,  if  ought  proposed 

And  judg'd  of  pablic  moment,  in  the  ihape   ' . 

Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deter 

JMe  from  attempting.    Wherefore  do  I  alTume 

Thefe  royalties,  and  not  rcfufe  to  reigi)^ 

Kefu/ing  to  accept  as  great  a  ihare 

Of  hazard  as  of  honour^  due  alike 

To  him  who  reigns,  and  fo  much  to  htm  dut 

Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  reft 

High  honour'd  fits  ?  Go  thereforcj^  mighty  pow'rs^ 

Terror  of  Heav'n,  though  fall'n,  intend  at  home. 

While  here  fhall  be  our  home,  what  befl  may  eafi^ 

The  prefent  mifcry,  and  render  hell 

More  tolerable :  If  there  be  cure  or  charai 

To  refpite  or  deceive,  or  flack  the  pain 

Of  this  ill  manfion  ;  intermit  no  watch 

Againft  a  wakeful  foe,  while  I  abroad. 

Thro'  all  the  coafis  of  dark  deftruaion,  feelf 

Deliverance  for  us  all :  This  enterprize 

Jlonc  fhall  partake  with  me. 

Book  ii,  V.  445.  Sc  feq<}* 
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The  whole  paffage  is  wonderfully  beautiful 
in  every  reipe£t.  But  the  reafon  why  I 
have  quoted  it  is^  to  fliew  how  he  fupportft 
Satan's 

Monarchal  pride,  confcious  of  highell  worth, 

as  he  exprefles  it.  In  thelirft  of  thefe  lines 
I  have  no  doubt  but  he  had  in  view  the 
fpeech  of  Sarpedon  in  Homer;  but  he  only 
took  the  hint  from  that  poet ;  and  to  fhew 
the  learned  reader  how  far  he  is  from  a 
fervile  imitator,  even  of  Homer,  I  have/ 
tranfcribed  the  paflage  below  *.. 


Kau  Tif*i»o?  vsiJLOfMff^ot  fuya.  Sav^m  wag*  &x;*^«?» 

Lib.  /bu  y.  510* 
Here  we  may  ohferve,  that  indeed  the  thought  is  Ho-, 
mer's;  that  a  King,  being  moft  honoured,  fhould  like- 
wife  expofe  himielf  moft  to  danger.  But  Milton  has 
given  it  fo  much  of  the  rhetorical  caft,  and  dreffed  it  fo 
up  with  fentences  and  enthymemas,  after  the  manner  of 
Demofthenes,  who,  as  I  have  faid  elfcwherc,  was  his 
mo^el  for  fpeeches,  that  Homer  is  hardly  to  be  found 
in  it. 
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As  to  characters  cf  tommon  life,  they 
are  finely  imitatfed  in  Terence's  comedies^ 
where  we  have  ordinary  and  natural  cha* 
radlers  reprefented,  fuch  as  give  both  plea-* 
fure  and  profit  to  an  intelligent  fpedlator^ 
not  fuch  abfurd  and  ridiculous  characters  as 
thbfe  of  our  comedy  often  are,  affording^ 
nothing  but  Idtightcr,  and  that  only  to  thef 
xnere  vulgar* 

There  is  lately  ipfung  up  among  us  al*l]pre-= 
Qies  of  narrative  poem^  reprefenting  likewifd 
the  characters  of  tommon  life*  It  has  the 
fame  relation  to  comedy  that  the  epic  hag 
to  tragedy,  and  differs  from  the  epic  in  thef 
fame  refpeCl  that  comedy  differs  fto'ih  tra-f 
gedy ;  that  isj  in  the  aCtions  and  characters^ 
both  which  are  much  nobler  in  the  cpid 
than  in  it.  It  is  therefore,  I  think,  a  legi- 
timate kind  of  poem ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
are  told.  Homer  wrote  one  of  that  kind, 
called  Margites^  of  which  fome  lines  are  pre- 
ferved*.     The  reafon  why  I  mention  it 

*  Ariilotley  in  his  Ethics  aJ  Nicomacbumy  lib,  vi,  r.  y^ 
has  given  us  the  following  palTage  of  Homer's  Mar* 
gites : . 

Tof  f  ir  a^  axxxrn^a.  diet  Ostraf,  «V  »goT»?*«, 
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hj  that  we  have,  in  Englifli,  a  poem  of  that 
kind,  (for  fo  I  will  call  it)  which  has  more 
of  charader  in  it  than  any  work,  antient  or* 
modern,  that  I  know.  The  work  I  mean  is^ 
the  Hlftory  of  Tom  Jones ^  by  Henry  Fielding, 
which,  as  it  has  more  perfpnages  brought 
into  the  ftory  than  any  thing  of  the  poetic 
kind  I  have  ever  feen ;  fo  all  thofe  perfon- 
ages  have  characters  peculiar  to  them,  in 
fo  much,  that  there  is  not  even  an  hoft  or  an 
hoftefe  iipon  the  road,  hardly  a  fervant,  who 
is  not  diftinguifhed  in  that  way;  in  fhort 
I  never  faw  any  thing  that  was  fo  much 
animated,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  all  alive  with 
charaders  and  manners,  as  the  Hiftory  of 
Tom  Jones* 

This  configuration  of  ftyle  has  not  been 
io  much  explained,  even  by  the  antient  au- 
thors, nor  fo  accurately  divided  into  its  fe- 
veral  ipecies,  as  other  figures  have  been: 

a  diara£(er  very  common  in  thefe  days,  bat,  tt  would 
ieem,  rare  in  thofe  antient  times.  And  Plato,  in  th« 
Alcibiadcs  11.  has  preferved  another  line  of  It; 

a  chara£^er  likewife  not  uncommon  now-a-days;  but,  { 
believe,  not  fo  CQx^mon  in  tKofe  times* 
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There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  it  that  has  been 
defined  and  explained*  It  id  when  the 
Ipeaker  aflumes  a  charadler  and  fentiraenta 
different  from  his  own*  This  figure  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Irofjy^  which  Socra-» 
tes  pra<lkiied  more  than  any  man  we  have 
heard  of,  and  it  was  the  diftinguifhing 
charadteriftic  of  his  ftyle  and  manner*  But 
there  may  be  as  many  fpeciefes  of  this 
figure,  as  there  are  different  characters  that 
may  be  reprefented  by  an  author  or  fpeakeri 
whether  th^ylDe  affumed  charadters,  or  his 
own  natural  charafter.  If  the  fubjet3:  wercf 
to  be  divided,  and  treated  of  in  this  man-^ 
nery  it  would  take  in  the  definition  and  ex-^ 
planation  of  all  the  different  charad:er8  of 
men — a  thing  very  neceflary  to  be  known 
both  by  poet  and  orator.  And  accord- 
ingly, Ariftotle,  in  his  books  of  rhetoric, 
has  fpent  feveral  chapters  upon  that  fubje£l:^ 
which  are  a  moft  valuable  part  of  that  va-^ 
luable  work.  And  Horace  alfo,  in  his  art 
of  poetry,  has  fome  very  fine  lines  upon 
the  fame  fubjed.  As,  therefore,  this  work 
is  fo  much  better  done  to  my  hand,  I  will 
iky  no  more  of  it,  but  will  here  conclude 
what  I  have  to  lay  upon  thi3  p^rt  of  ftyU* 
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Whe  J^rcai  variety  of  Compofttioh  iliuftrated 
by  nn   exampk, — Of  the  third   kind  of 

fgute's  of  thtftr^e. ^-^0X116  of  thefe  named ^ 

fuch.as  interrogation — Antitbefts* — Simile 
— Altegori^Many  more  of  fuch  figurei 
have  no  namei-^Tbe  ufe  ofthent  in  compos 

Jition.'-^Eifahtples  ofribem  from  VirgiPs 
Georgics^,  and  Dr.  Armjiron^s  Poem  oH 
ffeHith.^^PraiJe  of  that  Poem.-^^Condu-' 

'jfiQfi  of  '$)bat  relates  to  the  Figures  of 
Spt^.-^Apohgy  for  the  Author's  being 

Jk  minute  in  explaining  them* 

TH£  t&icidr^  wtio  is  hot  learned  in  the 
critical  art,  if  he  has  had  the  patience 
to  accompany  me  fo  far  in  what  I  have  faid 
concerning  all  thofe  niceties  of  compofition^ 
will  be  furprifed  to  find  that  there  is  fb  much 
Yariety  in  this  nlatter ;  and  he  will  be  flill 
more  furprifed  to  be  told,  that  the  variety  is 
Vol.  III.  L 
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not  yet  exfiaufted  j  and  that^  befides  all  ther 
feveral  forms  and  figures  of  compofitionc 
which  I  have  explained,  relating  both  to  ther 
fenfe  and  the  found,  there  remain  others 
without  name  or  number,'  which  ferve  to 
vary  and  adorn  the  compofition,  as  well  a& 
thofe  that  have  been  already  mentioned* 

.  In  order,  to  help  him. to  conceive  this  va-* 
riety,  I  will  take  a  period -»of  fome  length, 
and  fliow  hirii  the  different  ways  in  which 
it  raayibe  compofed..  ^s  tFhe- example  I  Ihall 
ufe  is  a  period  th^I  have  mentioned  more 
than  once  before,  vir.-  that  of  Miltorj  in  Sa- 
tan's firft-fpfieecb  in  the  council  of  devils,  in 
the  fecond-book  of  Paradife  Loft  j  and  I  wUl 
take  in  the  whole  pafTage^  containing  an  ar- 
gument which  fhewsy'as  much  as  any  thing 
ill  the  whole  wdfk,  Milton's  rhetorical  fa- 
culty ;  for  by  it  he  endeayoufs  to  prove,- 
that  heir  is,  at  leafl  in  fome  refpeds,  better 
tlitm  heaven :  ' 

f      Mc  thp'-joffTight,  and"  the  fix'd  laws  of  Heaven  ' 
,      Did  /irft.qrefte  your  leader;  next,  free  choice^'. 
With  what  befides,  in  council  or  in  fight, 
'  Hath  beei(  alchievM  of  merit ;  yet  this  lofs, 
{'   '.TbuUaY  atieaft  rUont'd,  hath  aiuch  mord^ 
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pftablifh'd  in  a  fdfe  unenvicd  throne,  . 
yielded  with  full  confent.     The  happier  ftate 
Jn  heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  froin  eath  inferior ;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  wlibm  the  higheft  place  expofcs 
forimoQi  to  .(land  againft  the  ThundVer's  aim 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greateft  fhare 
bf  endlefs  pain  ?  Where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  ftrive,  no  ftrife  can  grow  up  there 
Prom  f^^tioh ;  for  none  fore  will  claim  in  hell 
Pr^cedei^ce ;  none,  whofe  portion  is  fo  fmall 
Ofprcfent  pain,  thit  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.     With  this  advantag^e  then 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  dccord. 
More  than  can  be  in  heav*n,  we  now  return 
Tp  claim  ouf  jufiiflheritince  of  oldi 
§urer  to  profper  than  profperity 
C6ald  have  affur'd  us ;  and  by  what  bell  way^ 
Whether  of  open  \yar  or  covert  guile,  ^ 

We  now  debate :  WKo  can  advife,  may  fpeak; 

'As  i2very  c^mpofitidn  is  made  tip  cf  cef- 
tam  materials,  let  us  confiderj  j^r/I^  of  what ' 
niaterials  the  compdfitibn  here  is  made:  A  nd 
thefe  are  the  following    propbfitions  (for 
there    is  no  need  to  analyfe  it   further) : 
jfij  I  was  created  your  leader,  by  the  fixdd  ^ 
laws  of  Heaven  \/idly^  I  was  likewife  by  yOti 
chdfej^  fdr  leader:   3^//)',    This  choice  was 
coBifirmed  by  my  atchievements :  ^hly^  But 
I  was  liable  to  enVy^ while  in  heaven :  For,  ' 
L  2 
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Stbly^  there  is  envy  in  heaven,  becaufe  there 
is  in  it  good  for  v^rhich  to  contend:  But, 
dthly^  There  is  no  envy  here  in  bell,  be- 
caufe there  is^  no  good  to  contend  fbr^  From 
thefe  premifes,  the  conclufion  is  ^  drawn, 
that  he  was  mor6  eftabliihed  in  his  t&ronc, 
and  they  in  a  better  conditioa,  and  furer 
to  profpcr  than  before  their  fall.  Thefe 
materials  may  be  put  together  in  the  fol- 
lowing plain  manner,  without  any  figure 
or  other  ornament  of  language. 

*  Being  created  your  leader,  by  juft  light,^ 
^  and  Heaven's  fixt  laws,  then  by  your  free 
^  choice,  and  next  by  my  own  atchieve-* 

*  ments  in  battle  and  in  council ;  I  am  fur- 

*  ^her  eftablifhed  in  this  right  by  the  loft 

*  we  have  fuftained,  a  lofs,  at  leaft,  fo  far  re^ 
^  covered;  for,  by  this  Ibfs,  I  am  delivered 

*  from  the  danger  of  envy,  which  atteiu^ 
^  dignity  in  heaven,,  but  which  cannot  be 
^  here,  where  there  is  no  good  to  contend^ 

*  for,  and  where  the  higheft  dignity  only 
*•  expofes  to  the  greateft  mifery.     With  the* 

*  advantage,  then,   of  greater   union   a'ndr 

*  firmer  concord  than  can  be  ia  heaven,,  we' 
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*  are  in  a  better  condition,  apd  furer  to 

*  proj^er  than  we  were  before  our  fall.' 

This  is  the  plain  fenfe  of  the  paffage; 
but  it  will  be  fomewhat  ornamented,  if  it  be 
turned  in  this  Way : 

*  What  could  have  eftabliflied  me  more 

*  in  my  throne  than  this  very  lofs  that  we 

*  have  fuftained,  thus  far,  at  leaft,  repair- 

*  cd?  Before,  indeed,  I  was  created  your 
^  leader,  by  the  fixt  laws  of  Heaven.     This 

creation  was  confirmed,  firft  by  your  free 
eledlidn,  next  by  my  own  atchieveraents 
in  council  and  In  battle ;  but  ftill  I  was 
in  danger,  from  that  envy  which  attends 
all  fuperior  dignities  in  heaven.  Now 
that  is  at  ^n  end ;  for  who  will  envy  him 
who  is  here  condemned  to  fuffer  the 
greateft  fhare  of  pain  ?  And  how  can  there 
be  contention,  when  there  is  np  good  for 
which  to  contend  ?  With  the  advantage, 
then,  of  fo  much  greater  unanimity  and 
concord  than  we  could  enjoy  in  hea- 
ven, let  us  return  to  claim  our  juft  inheri- 
tance, bein^  now  affured  to  proiper  more 
than  profperity  could  have  affured  us,' 

1-3 
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Or  thus,  with  a  little  more  ornament,  and 
more  of  the  rhetprical  ca|l:. 

*  As  ufurpatipn,  the  want  of  the  peoplc'-a 
concurrence  in  the  eledlion.of  a  monarchy 
and  the  defeat  of  perfonal  inerit  in  the 
monarch  himfelf,  make  a  throne  infecure  ; 
fp,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  eftabliflies 
•  a  throne  mpr?  thap  juft  yight  and  fixt 
laws,  the  free  eledion  pf  the  people,  and 
the  atchieyements  of  the  monarch  in  coun- 
cil and  in  battle.  All  thefe  advantages  I 
enjoy.  Bijt  there  is  one.  thing  which 
makes  my  throne  ftill  more  fecure:  What 
is  that  I  It  is  this  very  lof:^  th^t  we  have. 
fuftaine.d ;  by  which  that  envy  which  at- 
tends fuperior.  dignities  in  heaven  is  at  an 
end.  For  who  wiU  here  envy  him  who. 
is  condemned  to  fuffer  the  greateft  mifery  I 
With  more  unanimity^  therefore,  and  firm 
concord  than  can  be  in  heaven,  let  us  de- 
liberate how  we  are  to  repair  o\ir  loffej, 
thus  far  already  recovered.' 

Other  turns  might  be.  glyen  to  this  fen- 
tqnce;  but  thefe  will  i'ufBce  to  Q\tyryjir/i^ 
how  ipuch  more  copious  the  language  ojf 
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Milton  is,  and  how  much  more  rounded, 
compad:,  and  nervous  his  compofition  is, 
than  any  that  I,  at  leaft,  can  give  to  this 
paflage.  %do^  If  there  be  fo  much  variety  in 
turning  one  fingle  argument,  how  much  more 
muft  there  be  in  the  compofition  of  a 
whole  difcourfe  or  oration,  though  the  fuht* 
fiance  of  the  matter,  and  the  order  of  treat-* 
ing  it,ftUl  continue  the  fame?  Lajily^  And, 
what  is  more  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  all  the  variety  is  here  pro- 
duced, without  ufmg  any  of  the  figures,  of 
which  I  have  treated  in  the  two  preceeding 
chapters  j  for  there  is  here  neither  the  pa-r 
thetic  nor  the  ethic,  nor  any  thing  but  the 
argument  varioufly  turned  and  figured. 
Thisi  then  fhews,  that  there  are  ways  of 
figuring  the  fenfe  of  a  compofition  other- 
wife'  than  either  by  paffion  or  by  manners; 
and  it  is  of  fuch  figures  that  \  am  now  to 
treat. 

Some  of  them  have  got  names ;  and  with 
thefe  I  fhall  begin.  And,  jirjiy  there  is 
Interrogation^  a  figure  ufed  by  Milton  in 
this  period,  and  likewife  by  me  in  the  two 
4aft  ways  I  have  turned  it.     It  is  a  figure 

L4 
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(hat  ferves  to  e^^cite  the  attention,  and  give^ 
life  and  fpirit  to  the  cpmpofition.  It  •  is^ 
therefore,  much  ufed  both  by  poets  and 
prators,  and  particularly  by  Demofthenes, 
who  frequently  throws  pungent  interroga- 
tions into  the  middle  of  his  argumei^ts  and 
periods,  by  which  he  not  only  varies  the 
meaning,  but  the  found  of  his  compofitionj| 
and  often  much  inforces  the  fenfe  apd  ar- 
gument, It  is  a  figure  that  is  likewifq 
pommonly  ufpd  in  ordinary  converfation 
efpecially  when  we  argue ;  for  it  belonga 
^lore  to  argument  than  to  narrative  i  and 
therefore  ^t  is  little  ufed  by  hiftorians* 

Another  figure,  likewife  belonging  more 
to. argument  than  to  narrative,  is  Antithefisi 
a  figure  I  have  already  mentioned  among 
the  figures  of  conftrudion*  It  is  alid>'a 
lively  figure,  whicl^,  by  oppofing  thiiUgsi 
to  one  another,  throws  greater  light  upon 
both.  It  is  a  figure  alfo  of  pl0?ifant  found ; 
for,  at  the  faiqe  time  that  \i  makes  an  op-*, 
ppfitiqn  in  the  fenfe,  it  produces  a  fimil^r 
rity  in  the  ftru£lure  of  the  wprds;  and^ 
when  joined  with  fome  other  figures  above- 
ipentionedi  fqcl^  as  th^  Paronomaf^a^  an4 
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like  endings,  as  it  fpmetimes  happens*,  it 
jnakes  the  flyle  altogether  panegyrical,  an4 
even  theatrical.  It  is  much  ufed  by  mo- 
dern authors,  particularly  by  thofe  who  are 
thought  to  write  fmartly  and  wittily ;  for  it 
is  the  figure  of  wit,  as  I  fhall  fhew,  when  | 
come  to  treat  of  that  kind  of  ftyle, 

There  is  another  figure  of  the  kind  we 
^re.  now  fpeaking  of,  and  which  likewife 
Jus  a  name,  and  that  is  the  Simile^  of  great 


*  Of  this  kind  a  great  deal  is  to  be  found  in  Ifocrates  ; 
sind  in  Plato  too»  whqn  he  aiFe^ts  to  write  rhetorically; 
as  in  his  funf^ral  oration  in  the  Menexenus,  \yhere  we 
jhave  focli  fentences  ^s  the  following:  rv?  f^ev  'axt^tvontf 

xoofuvq,    req   h    yu^oT^o^wj'Tej   u^wq, — Again,    tucriqotvriq    fM» 
TVi  «oAffuvf»  7iV(T»^mi  h   T^?    f*^?? — Again,   r«?  /xw  rtrtr 

•— Partber^  «yoXiT»«  ay^^uirm  T^ofoq  l<rr»,  i  yua  aya^n  w/or 
diiw,  ftq  jKo^u  ^6  xoitmi  where  we  have  altogether  the  Pa- 
roncimafia,  like  endings,,  th^  Antithefis,  and  every  other 
ipecies  pf  the  Parifoiis.  But  the  frequent  qfe  of  fuch 
figures  is  blamed  by  the  Halicarnaffian — mi^)  rnq  m  Ar,- 
l^^oa^wq  ^(voTi}To(;^c.  26.  as  making  the  flyle  unfit  for 
baiinef^  and  a^ion,  and  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  it 
^bove,  fit  only  for  theatres  and  panegyrical  afTemblies, 
when  men  meet  for  the  purpofe  only  of  being  entertain-* 
fdi  by  having  tl^eir  ears  and  fancies  anaufed* 
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life  in  poetry,  and  particularly  in  heroic 
poetry;  for  it  both  raifes  and  varies  the 
ftyle.  Homer  has  ufed  it  much,  and  fo  has 
our  Milton ;  who,  though  he  has  not  co- 
pied frora  Homer  any  one  fimile  fervilely, ' 
as  far  as  I  remember,  has  imitated  his  man-^ 
ner  more  than  any  other  poqt  I  know, 
without  excepting  even  Virgil,  who  has 
q)pie4  niorq  frpm  Homer,  but  has  not,  in 
my  judgment,  imitated  him  fo  welj.  Fof 
Tylilton's  fimiles  are,  like  Homer's,  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  thing,  without  being  confined 
to  the  point  of  fimilitude;  and  he  often 
animates  them,  as  E[om?r  likewife  does,  by 
introducing  human  fentiments  and  paffions 
into  them  %     This  alfo  is  a  figure  of  wit 

*  Of  this  kind  is  Milton's  fiinile  of  the  fallen  angels^ 
contrading  their  forms,  and  crpuding  into  Pandaemo-. 
nxum  ; 

-7— They  bi^t  now  who  f^en^'d 
In  bigneft  ^o  furpafs  earth's  giant  ions. 
Now  lefs  than  fm^Heil  dwarfs,  in  narrow  ropm, 
Throng  numbcrlefs,  like  that  Pygmaean  race. 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount ;  or  fairy  elves, 
Whofe  mid-night  revels,  by  a  foreft's  fide. 
Or  fountain,  fome  belated  peafant  fees, 
Pr  dreams  he  fees,  while  over-head  the  moojR 
bits  arbitrefs,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
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^mong  our  modern  authors,  and  particular* 
ly  is  very  much  ufed  hy  our  writers  of  co-r 
piedy. 

What  fimile  is  to  a  metaphor,  ^n  allego- 
ry is  tp  a  Amile,     For,  as  a  fimile  is  4 


Wheels  her  pale  coyrf^ ;  they  on  their  mirth  and  dancQ 

Intent,  with  jocund  muilc  charm  his  ear; 

At  once,  with  joy  and  fear,  his  heart  rebounds. 

Book  !•  V.  777* 

He  has  another  beautiful  fimile  of  the  fame  kind  i^ 
the  4th  book  of  Farad ife  Loil,  beginning  v^  980.  where 
he  compares  the  angels  furrounding  Satan  with  a  grove 
of  fpears,  bending  towards  him,  to  a  £eld  o(  corn  wave4 
^ith  the  wind : 

While  thus  he  fpake,  the  ap^elic  fquadron  bright 
Tum'd  fiery  red,  fliarp'ning  in  mooned  horns 
r^heir  phalanx,  and  be^an  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  fpears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harveft,  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them :  *  The  careful  plowman  doubting  flands^ 
'  Left  on  the  threfhing- floor  his  hopeful  (heaves 
*  Provfi  chaff/. 

This  is  cxa£Uy  after  the  manner  of  Homer  in  many  of 
his  fimiles,  particularly  in  the  following,  where  he  com- 
pares the  fires  of  the  Trojan  camp  to  the  heavens,  in  4 
clear,  flarry,  and  moon-ihine  night ; 
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lengthened  metaphor,  fo  an  allegory  h  a 
lengthened  fimilc.  It  is  drawn  out  to  fo 
great  a  length,  by  fome  modern  authors,  aa 
%o  run  through  a  whole  piece,  and  m&k? 

Slg  ^  or'  i9  u^avu  fotuvnf  ufAifi  0'fX))vi}» 
Oocmr  a^iTt^iTCuit  on  t^  cvXcto  yi)Vf^o(  aiOvi^y 
£x  r  i^ayov  fvoo-at  aKomoup  xal  w^uom  aK^oig 

Vianet  it  7*  fi^ira^  4^r^(Xr  yeyisOi  it  71  f^ivot  wotijuviv. 

II.  0.  V.  555, 

^gain,  in  tbfe  fine  fimile  of  the  two  torrents  meeting,  to 
which  he  compares  the  fhock  of  two  armies  engaging^ 
he  places  a  ihepherd'  at  a  diftance,  hearing  the  noife, 
juft  as  a  painter  who  had  been  to  draw  the  fcene  he  d^r 
fcribes  woald  have  enliven^4  ^is  Jandflcip,  by  ie^tinj; 
^own  fuch  a  figure  in  it; 

*Cli  i  oTi  x**f^^°*  worafioi^  xar  o^taft  ^ecvre^t 

K^HytJv  iz  ii4ya\m,  xoiKn^  Inroad  xa^a3]pn4* 
Tiiv  h  Ti  rvi^t  hiVQf  h  i^ffif  IxXut  i^otfctiy* 

f^ib.  i.  V.  4j^. 

ft  is  by  fuch  defcriptieng  that  Hpmer  has  f^miihed  f^ 
inany  ^good  fubjeds  for  painters,  more,  I  believe,  thai) 
any  other  poet ;  for,  as  he  paints  in  words,  it  is  eafy  tp 
^opy  him  in  colours  ^  whereas,  a  poet  that  does  not 
paint,  but  gives  only  a  general  defcription,  as  moft  of 
our  modern  poets  do,  cannot  be  copied  by  the  painter. 
Some  modem  critics  find  fanlt  witli  fuch  (Imilcs,  as 
containing  many  particulars  tlmt  have  nothing  to  do 
\n  the  comparifon;   and  paniCiilarTy  Mr.  Perault,  the' 
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wtoit  we  call  an  alkgmcd  poem.  I  do 
not  know  that  whole  w^rks^of  that  kintJf 
were  known  in  intient  times;  but  it  Wasf 
tifed  by  them  as  an  ornamemt  and  figure 
of  ftyle,  and  but  very  fparingly,  even  iii 
that  way.  Homer  hab  but  rery  few  j  though 
certain  critics,  antient  as  well  as  modern, 
have  found  a  great  many  in  him.  Some 
indeed  hare  aJkgorized  every  thing  in  him, 
the  human  aa  wdl  .as  the  divine  perifo^ 
fiage8«  Virgil  has  been  blamed,  and  I 
think  very  juftly,  for  drawing  out  to  fa 
many  lines  the  allegorical  defciption  of 
Fame,  which  Homer  has  difpatehed  iin  two  *^  ^ 

French  critic^  condemns  them>  and  calU  theoi  iimile9 
a  hnguM  qutUi  or  hng-taikd  fimiies*  But  fack  criuca  d9 
not  confider^. that. the  Epic  is  a  poem  of  great  extent^ 
and  which  does^  not  haften  to  its  conclu(ion  fo  much  a9 
tmgedy*  Therefore  it  iuimits  of  epifodes,  and  fetch  de^ 
Ibriptions  and  digreffive  iimilesy  as  they  may  be  called, 
and,  in  ihort»  of  every  thing  that  can  raife  or  embelliik. 
fke  ftyle,  provided  k  be  not  altogether  foreign  to  tbr. 
pttipo|r« 

*  Be£des  this  aHegofical . defcrlption  of  Fame,  I  da. 
not  recoiled  any  allegory,  either  in  the  IHad  or  Odyfleyii' 
except  the  ftory  which  Plioenix  tells  to  At:hiUes  of /r^^Ji^  . 
wluch,  ke  iiyjy  are.  the  daughters  of  Jupiter^  and  ibl^ 
lo«r  Ji$^  repairing  the  mifchiefs  that  fhe  does ;   II.  i 
^.  498.    And  the  .ftory  of  the  two  caik««  that  AchiUes 
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And  Milton,  with  greater  reafbn,  has  be€n 
tilamed  for  inakirig  fuch  allegorical  perfb^ 
ii2igeSy2i%Sin  and  \Peatbi^  a£fc  fo  confidertible 
a  jpart  in  his  poem; 

Thgfe  ard  all^  or,  at  leaft^  the  principal 
figures  of  this  kind  that  have  got  names  ^ 
tut  every  way  by  which  themeaningniay.be 
aay  ways  affededj^ahd  the  compofition  X2l^' 
ried  from  plain  grammatical  fpeech,  is  pro-i 
jierly  callfed  2.  figure^    And  that  there  may' 

tells  tpiPriainj'LOiit  of  which  Jnpirtrinijrei  tfic  cop  jrf. 
mortals;  IK  24.  v.  527.  Arji4^ai;c^ii}i,  therefore,  the 
gleat  ahtiehi  crific,  was  miftalcen,  when  he  faid  there 
Wlas  no  allegory  at  all  in  Homer  ;  but  he  was  very  mucM 
VLt^itt  the  truth  than  thofe  critics  who  aIIegori;tfed  c^vef/ 
things  ^en  the  homan  perfonkges;-  fji^h  as  Heiftdr  arid 
Achilles:  See  Eailachius  on  ]li|d  Firftr  The  truth  Is; 
that  even  what  is  called  the  mythology  6f  Homer,  is 
^ot  allegory;  but^  like  all  the  reft. of  the  mythology.  o£ 
Qreece;  hiflorical  fa6ts  mach  difguifed,  indeed,  by  fa-^ 
ble,  twith  this  difference,  however,  betwixt  Homer'5 
inythology  and  the  later  Greek  mythology,  thdt  tW 
former  is  made  up  of  llories  of  the  antient  Egyptian 
Icings,  or  gods,  as  they  call  them,  with  little  or  no  addi- 
tion from  the  invention  of  the'  Greeks,  except  dKan'girfg 
the  fcene  oi  their  advefttures  from  Egypt  to  Greece  ;  th6 
latter  is  the  hiftbry  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  much  enlarged 
by  Greek  fables.  For  the  £gyptian< religion;  when  it  wa^ 
tranfplanted  to  Greece,  floiirifhed  exceedio^y  there; 
and  produced  a  large  growth  of  iiiew.  divinitiei*         .   ^ 
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be  many  fuch,  as  many  as  there  axe  difFerentj 
ways  of  turning  the  fame  fentenccj  is  evi- 
dent, both  from  the  reafon  of  the  things 
and  from  the  examples  I  have  given* 

But  it  will  be  faid,  what  is  the  ufe  of' 
turniilg  the  fame -thing- fq  many  difFer'eritJ 
Tvays?  And  are  not  the  methods  I  have  al- 
ready-pointed out  fufEcient,  and  more  than 
fui^[icie^t,5  for  the  purpofe  Qf  men  <:ompu- 
riicatiiig  .their  thoughts  to  one  another  ? 
And,  indeed,  if  nothing  more  were  requi- 
red than  pliain  fpeech,  a  great  deal  more 
than  enough  has  been  faid  upon  the  fub- 
jed.  But  we  are  fpeaking  of  ornamented 
language;  and  for  this  is  reqirared,  ^/y?^ 
that  things  (hould  be  exprefled  in  a  way 
foiriewhat  different  from  the  common  and 
ordinary.  Now,  it  may  be  improper  to 
vary, the  compofition  of  common  fpeech  by 
any  of  the  figures  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
yet,  fome  way  or  other,  it  muft  be  varied,* 
otherwife  it  WCuM  not  be  ornartiented  lan- 
guage. 2^/y,  Th-ere  mult  b^  a:  change 
even  of  ornament;  for  variety,  as  I  have? 
before  obferved,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in' 
all  the  works  of  art,  iji  order  to  n^iake  tbeii> 
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{)IeafeJ  and  the  fineft  compofitiori  in  th6 
Vrorld,  if  it  were  to  continue  always  ih6 
fame^  wouldj  in  the  endj  very  mUch  di{^ 
guft**  Orie  o(  the  greateft  faults^  there- 
forej  of  compofition  isj  that  noted  by 
Quintilianf  j  unddr  the  name  bf  Homoiblo^ 
giai  arid  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  jpralfes  o^ 
the  ftyle  of  DemoftheneSj  and  is  meritidned 
by  the  Halicarnaflian  as  a  Well  knowd 
mark  by  whidh  his  compofition  is  difli£N' 
guifhed  from  that  of'  every  other  orator^ 
the  varying  his  periods^  arid  rhenibers  of 
periods,  and,  in  fhort,  everjr  part  of  his 
compofition,  by  different  figures  and  fofm^ 


*  Sed  what  tlie  ttalicarilaffiah  has  faid  upoii  this  tii^* 
jc6l,  in  his  mod  valuable  treatife  mif)  ^iiycmrro^  rtt  A^fM^-i' 
6i>»^  c.  48.  wh^re  he  compares  ornate  compOfitioii  id 
what  it  refembles  more  or  lefs  in  all  languages,  but  molk 
tf  all  in  Greek  \  I  mean  lAufic  ;  and  he  fuppdfes  that  a 
mofician  was  perfect  sis  to  melody,  but  had  no  iegaad  to* 
thythm,  could  we  endufe,  fays  he;  fncii  a  mufical  comt 
pofition  ?  Again^  let  iis  fuppofe,  that  both  the  melody  and 
thythm  are  compleat,  but  that  he  continues  always  the 
fame  melody,  and  the  fame  rhythms,  without  any  chiUfUti 
or  vanety,  would  not  this  fpoil  all  i 

t  P.  698.   Edit4  Burmanm. 
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of  expreiEon  *.  And  all  this  variety  may 
be  fo  ordered j  by  a  judicious  fpeaker  or 
writer,  that  the  fenfe  and  matter,  which 
ought  to  be  the  principal  in  all  compofi- 
tionSi  may  not  only  not  be  hurt,  but  evdh 
aided  and  inforced  by  it. 


*  After  having  mentioned  the  melody  ahd  rhythm  of 
his  compofitiohy  of  which  we  have  fo  little  idea,  and 
made  thefe  two  the  fii-fl  diflingiiifhing  mdrks  df  his 
ilyle^  fie  adds^  t^itov'  iri  xctt  nroc^ov  t^iufix  7%^  av^iatu^ 
Tii  §Vrdfo5  Jj^i  Tcj  Ti  ifaX^arrsif  vrcnTo^uTTur^  x»l  to  o";^/.- 
§Jtuu^tif  woiXiy^MU  TA  KU>iOb  KM  Tuq  4Pe^»&^(.  dh  yxf  lam 
tihii  OLv'Kuq  Towo?,  oq  «%»  hx^n^rQ^ltiXTct^  TJt*?  T£  i^acTO^ayocii 
ttati  TOK  a^yuoiria'iJt.^i^y  u^  dirxvTii  liroca'h'  Kxi  fAoi  $okn  ravret 
^m  Xayuv  hM^och  yvu^i^M  xou  tok  (potv'Konraxaiq  ovrct*  TJt^ 
Tti  hipornroi  ra  £^r,ijLoa^sf8qf  p.  315*  And  again,  in  his 
fecond  treatife  upon  Thucydide§,  c.  53.  p.  263,  fpeaking 
<3f  DemofUienes;  he  fays,  rxi<;  jxsfanoXaK  xau  rv  ^oixi^ia, 
Mtu  Ttf  fAthjf  a^Vf  ^j^>j|X£»T(0Toy  sx^i^civ  vor/tiMf  xoa-fAup  r%9 
^^amu  And,  iccording  to  Cicero,  Demoflhenes  was 
reckoned  the  firil  of  orators,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  the  figures,  and  conformdtiorts^  as  he  calls  them,  of  his 
ftntences.  It  is  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  Antonius,  a 
Roman  orator,  contemporary  with  Lucius  CrafTus,  Of 
him  he  fays,  that  he  excelled  '  in  fententiarum  orna- 
'  mentis  et  coiiformationibusi  qtto  genere,  quia  prxflat 
^  omnibus  Demoilhenes,  idcirco  a  do6lis  oratorum  efl 
'  princeps  judicatus.  £;]^)}jbC2r(x  enim,  qu£  vocant  Gra;ci, 
'  ca  maxime  ofnant  oratorem ;  eaque  non  tarn  in  verbis 
^  pingendb  habent  pondus,  quam  in  illuminandis  fen- 

Vol.  hi.  M 
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This  variety  of  compofition  is  not  only 
mod  beautiful  and  pleafing,  but,  more  than 
any  thing  elfe,  fecures  an  author  or  ipeak- 
er  againft  parodies^  or  ridiculous  imita-^ 
tions.  For  it  is  a  famenefs  in  the  ftyle,  imil 
certiin  forms  of  expreffion  often  recurring^ 
that  iriakes  a  ftyle  liable  to  be  taken  £^ 
according  to  the  common  expreffion.  For 
proof  of  this,  we  fee  how  the  ftyle  of  Sal- 
luft  or  Tacitus  has  been  imitated  by  fomel 
writers  of  later  times ;  not  indeed  in  the 
way  of  pal'ody,  but  as  fomething  fine  and 
excellent  of  the  kind  i  Whereas^  the  variety 
of  Demofthenes's  compofition  it  is  impoffible. 
to  ridicule,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  imi-. 
tate.  And,  in  general,  it  may  be  faid  of  a 
good  ftyle,  as  of  a  good  face,  that  it  has  no 
ftrong  or  diftinguifhing  features,  but  it  is 
the  fymmetry  and  juft  proportion  of  the 
whole  that  pleafes.  Such  a  face^  however,  ia 
much  more  difficult  to  imitate  in  painting  01* 
fculpture,  than  a  face  with  any  thing  pro* 
minent,  or  out  of  due  proportion* 


*  tentiis*'    De  CI.  Ofatoribus,  c.  37,     And  it  is  the  cottt* 
pofitibn  which  ^fchines,  who  (hould  have  bed  known 
to  what  he  owed  his  ruin,  praifes  moil  in  his  antagooift^ 
"ilicarniStn  informs  us* 
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Theft  is  no  author,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  has  attempted  to  divide  and  clafs,  un»-: 
def  different  heads,  all  this  variety  of 
figiltes.  It  vrould  not  be  an  eafy  talk ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  w-orth  the 
while.  I  fhall  therefore  do,  as  Plato  fays 
the  unlearned  do^  when  they  would  explain 
any  thing:  tnftead.  of  taking  the  whole 
together,  dividing  and  fubdividing^  and 
unfolding  it  by  definition,  they  go  to  par^ 
ticulars^  and  explain  it  by  examples  *.  And 
as  fome,  even  of  my  learned  readers,  may 
hot  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  Demof- 
thenes)  who,  as  I  have  faid,  excelled  fo 
ihuch  in  the  variety  of  his  figures,  I  will 
take  my  examples  from  an  author  better, 
knowA^  viz.  Virgil.  This  author  lived  to 
finiCh  only  two  pieces^  his  Eclogues^  and 
his  Georgics^  both  mafter-pieces  of  ftyle 
and  Cbmpofition,  but  different,  in  that 
^eijpe£t|  one  from  the  other.  The  ftyle 
tof  the  Eclogues  is  elegant  and  ornament- 
ed; at  the  fapic  time,  it  has  mUch  of  ru- 
ral fimpiicity   (not  the  Dorick  tafticity  of 

*  See  Plftoiit  the  paffiige  quoted  above»  p.  itS,  from 
tke  thir41)00k  de  Repablica* 

M   2 
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Theocritus) ;  fo  that  it  is  rather  fweet  ai^d 
pleafant,  than  highly  and  richly  ornament-* 
ed*.  I  except,  however,  the  fourth  E- 
clogue,  of  which,  as  the  fubjed  is  not  rural. 


♦  it  IS  of  that  kind  of  ftylc  which  Horace  charadlerizcs 
by  the  epithets  of  molU  etfacetum. 


'Molle  atquefacetum 


Virgilio  annuerint  gaudentts  rure  Camcemt ; 

where  the  Englifh  reader  would  be  mach  miftakea 
if  he  (hottld  tranflate  facetum  by  the  ivord /acethus 9  de«» 
rived  from  it,  of  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  ilyle  of; 
Virgil's  eclogues ;  but  it  anfwers  to  what  the  Greek  crU 
tics  call  the  to  yy^v^of  in  compoiition,  trhich  may  be 
trSLndatcd/weet  and  elegant.  This  ihews  us,  that  it  is  im* 
poflible  thoroughly  to  underiland  the  Latin,  and  what 
the  Latin  authors  have  written  upon  the  fubje£t  of  any 
art,  without  knowing  the  language  of  their  mafters,  the 
Greeks :  And,  fecondlj^  it  confirms  the  obfervation  made 
above,  that  a  great  part  of  the  Latin  words  we  hi^ve 
adopted  into  tiur  language  are  taken  from  a  falfe  and  bar- 
barous Latinity. 

For  a  fpecimen  of  the  molle  et  facetum  of  the  ftyle  of 
the  Eclogues,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  Eclogue,  which  runs  thus :  > 

Pailorum  mufam  Damonis  et  Alphefiboei, 
Immemor  herharum  quos  eft  mirata  juvenca 
Certantes,  quorum  ftupefa£lae  carmine'  lynce$^ 
Et  mutata  fuos  requierunt  flumina  curfus  ^ 
Damonis  mufam  dicemus  et  Alphefiboei* 
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the  ftyle  is  much  more  raifed  and  embel" 
lifhed  than  that  of  any  other  of  them ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  poet,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Eclogue,  tells  us,  that  he  is  to  raife  his 
ftyle  above  the  country  *.  The  Georgics, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  embellifhed  with 
every  ornament  of  ftyle  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed j  even  the  didaftic  part. of  them  is  or- 
namented ;  in  which,  as  I  ftiall  take  occa- 
iion  to  obferve  afterwards^  he  differs  from 
Lucretius.  But,  as  to  the  digreflipns,  they 
zxe  the  richeft  pieces  of  compofition  tl^^t 
are  extant  j  and,  it  would  feem,  that,  as  in 
the  Eclogue,  which  fings  of  the  return  of 
the  golden  age,  and  the  renovation  of  all 
things,  he  wanted  to  make  his  woods  wor- 
thy of  a  conful ;  fo,  in  hi?  Georgics,  he  ftu- 
died  to  make  his ^elds  worthy  pf  his  great 
patron,  Auguftus  Cjsfar.  It  is  from  the  di- 
greffions,  therefore,  that  I  fliall  take  my 
examples — a  few  out  of  many  that  might 
be  given,  but  fufficient,  I  hope,  to  flicw 
how  much  and  how  agreeably  the   ftyle 

*  Sicelides  Mufae^  paulo  majora  canamu§; 
Non  omnes  arbafta  juvant,  humilefque  myricse^ 
Si  caQimus  f/lvas^  fylvx  iint  Confule  dignse. 

M3 
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may  be  varied  otherwife  than  by  any  ojF 
the  figures  hitherto  mentioned. 

In  defcribing  the  different  prognoftics  of 
the  weather,  towards  the  end  of  the  firft 
Georgia,  after  mentioning  the  a&ions  of  dif-. 
ferent  animals,  by  which  they  prefage  a 
ftorm,  and  particularly  that  of  the  cornixy  or 
raven^  he  fays  of  her,  that 

-Plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  vocCj, 


£t  fola  in  flcca  Tecum  fpatiator  arena. 

He  then  changes  the  form  of  the  flyle,  aa 
well  as  the  prognofticj^  in  the  following- 
lines : 

Nee  no£lurna  quidem  carpent^s  penfa  pi^ellas 
Nefcivere  Hiemem ;  tefta  cum  ardente  viderent 
Sclncillare  oleum,  etputres  concrefcere  fungos* 

y-  39<H 
Then  he  goes  on  ftill  changing; 

Nee  minus  ex  imbri  foles  et  aperta  ferena 
Proipiccre,  et  ccrtis  poteris  cognofcerc  fignis, 

V-  393*. 

After  defcribing  fome  appearances  of  the 
morning,  he  tells  us  what  the  confequencea 
of  thofe  appearances  will  he,  in  th$  fQllow-?  \ 

ing  i^ianner :  i 
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Hen,  male  turn  mites  defendet  pampinus  livas ; 
Tuffl  mulu  in  tedis  crepitans  falit  horrida  grando. 

V.  448. 

Iainie4iately  after  this^  in  paffing  to  the 
omens  that  are  to  be  taken  from  the  evei^- 
ing,  and  the  fetting-fun,  he  giv^s  this  turn 
Xo  the  compofition: 

Hoc  etiam,  emenfo  cum  jam  dece4et  OlympQ, 
Proftterit  meminifTe  magi^.  v.  450. 

And  he  tells  us  the  e0e£t  pf  certain  ap-^ 
pearances  at  that  time,  in  ^he  following 
beautiful  manner : 

Non  ilja  qnifquaip  me  no£^e  per  9Uuin 
Jic,  neque  ^  terra  moneat  convelkrc  funem. 

V.  456. 

"Whare,  inftead  of  telling  us  fimply  that  it 
would  be  a  tempeftuous  night,  *  Let  nof 
'  body/  fays  he,  ^  advife  me  to  unmoor  my 
^  bark,  or  put  tp  fea  i^  tl^at  nightt ' 

With  the  omens  of  the  weatl^eri  and 
particularly  thofe  wy  ch  are  drawn  from  the 
appearances  of  the  fun^  he  conne^s  the 
prodigies  that  appeared  about  the  time  of 
Julias  Cseikr's  death  in  the  following  lines; 
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Denique,  quid  vcfpcr  ferus  vchat,  unde  ferena^ 
Venous  agat  nubes,  quid  cogitet  humid  us  Auil^r, 
Sol  tibi  figna  dabit:  Solem  quis  diccre  falfum 
Audeat  ?  Ule  ctiam  caecos  inftare  tumnltus 
Sjepe  monet,  fraudcmque  et  operta  tumefcere  bella. 
.      Ille  ctiam  extinfto  miferatp?  C^efare  Rqmam, 
Cum  caput  obfcura  nitidum  ferrugine  texit, 
Impiaque  stcrnam  timuerunt  faecula  nodem. 

y.  461. 

Theri  he  changes  the  form  thus: 

Tempore  qaanquam  illo  tellus  qupque,  et  aB€[Ci9tr4 

pon;i, 
Obfccenique  canes^  importunaeque  volucresi 
Sign  a  dabant.  v.  469* 

Thea  he  changes  again : 

Quo  ties  Cyclopum  effervere  in  agro? 

Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fornacibus  iEtnam, 
Flammarumque  globes^  liquefadaque  volvere  faxa! 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  mix,  with  this  ar- 
tificial, fome  plain  compofition,  telling  us 
fimplj  what  happened : 

Armorum  fonitum  toto  Germania  coelo 
Audiit;  infolitis  tremuerunt  motibus  Alpcs. 
Vox  gaoque  per  lucos  vulgo  exaudita  filentes 
Ingcns,  etfimulacra  modis  pallentia  miri^ 
Vifa  fub  obfcurum  npdlis,  ^c.        v.  474,. 

And  fo  he  goes  on  for  feveral  lines,  till  he 
again  figures  the  ftyle  in  this  manner:  . 
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— Ncc  tempore  eodem 
Triftibus  aut  extis  fibrae  apparere  minaces, 
Aut  puteis  manare  cruor  ceffavit.        v.  483. 

Then,  after  going  on  a  little  farther  in  this 
form,  he  changes  to  another  of  this  kind : 

Non  alias  coelo  cedderunt  plqra  fereno 

Fulgura,  nee  dir«  toties  arftre  coroeta;,  v.  487. 

Then  hfe  proceeds  to  tell  what  happened  in 
confequence  pf  thefe  omens ;  and,  with  the 
fubjedl:,  he  changes  the  phrafeology : 

Er^  inter  fe£c  paribus  concurrere  telis 

Romanas  acies  iterum  videre  Philippj.        .  v.  489, 

Then  he  takes  another  figure : 

Nee  fait  indigqun)  Aiperis,  bis  fanguine  noflro 
fmathiam^  ct  latos  Hxmi  pinguefcere  campos. 

Then  he  changes  again : 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
Agripola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 
Exefa  ii^yeniet  fcabra  rubigine  pila« 
Aut  gravibus  raftris  galeas  pulfabit  inanes, 
Grandiaque  efFoffis  mirabitui  oila  fepulchris. 

And  fo  he  goes  on  (for  it  would  be  tedious 
to  mention  more  particulars)  to  the  end  of 
the  boc^y  diverfifying  and  adorning  I^is 
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compofition,  by  figures  which  have  no 
name,  but  of  which  every  reader  of  tafte 
muft  feel  the  effbd,  thougjU  he  do  not, 
perhaps,  know  the  caufe. 

.  In  the  fecond  Georgia,  there  is  a  moft 
beautiful  digreflipn  in  praife  of  Italy,  hisi 
native  country,  whi^h  he  has  adorned  witl\ 
the  richeft  colours  of  his  poetry*  I^e  had 
before  defcribed  a  reinarkable  tree  that 
grows  in  Media«  With  tl^is  defqiption  he 
coi^neds  the  pra^fqs  pf  Italy  in  tl^e  follow-!^ 
ing  manner: 

Sed  neque  Medoram  fyWx,  ditiffima  terra. 
Nee  pulcher  Ganges,  atque  aoro  turbidas  Hermus^ 
X^audibus  Italia;  certent;  non  Badb-a^  neque  Indi,  &c. 

Georg,  2.  V.  136,. 

He  goes  on  in  this  negative  form  for  a  fe^ 
lines,  till  he  comes  to 

Sed  gravidas  fruges,  et  Bacchi  Maflicu3  humor^ 
Implevere ;  tenent  oleae  armentaque  Ixta. 

Then  he  changes  again : 

Hinc  bellator  equus  campo  fefe  ardqos  infcrt,  &c. 

And  fo  he  goes  on  for  fome  lines,  ax^d  thw 
he  gives  us  a  new  foian ; 
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At  rabidfp  tiffres  abfunt,  et  faeva  leoDum 
§cqiina.— 

Then  he  leaves  t^iis  fprm^  ^ad  gives  us 
^mother : 

—Nee  nuferos  f^llMof  aconita  legentes. 

^nd,  aftpr  dwelling  upon  this  for  two  lines 
more,  tl^en  he  changes  a^in : 

Adde  tot  ^gregias  qrbes;»  Qperumqqe  labcrexn. 

^nd,  after  continuing  this  (lyle  a  little  Ion-* 
cer,  he  changes  to  this  forni: 

An  niare,  quo^  fupra,  mcmorcxn,  quodqqe  alluit  infra^ 
Anne  lacus  tantos  f  — - 

Then  he  ufes  a  ftronger  figure,  and  which 
has  got  a  name,  being  called  Apoftropbcz 

— Te,  Lari  maxime,  teque 
FluAibus  et  frepiitu  afTurgens^  Benace,  marino? 

And  fo  he  goes  on,  ftill  varying,  till  he 
concludes  the  digreffion  with  a  form  alto- 
gether different  from  any  he  has  hitherto 
ufed,  viz.  a  falutation  of  his  native  coun- 
try, in  thefe  beautiful  lines : 

Salve.^  magna  parens  frugam>  Saturnia  tcllus. 
Magna  viriun :  Tibi  re&  antiqus  laudis  et  artii 
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Ingredior,  fanflos  aufus  recluderefontes  ; 
^fcraeuznque  cano  Rpmana  per  oppida  carmen. 

'  If  I  had  not  faid  enough,  and  perhaps 
more  than  enough,  to  explain  what  I  mean 
by  thofe  namelefs  figures  of  compofition, 
fo  many,  and  fo  various,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  feveral  other  paflages  in  this  high^ 
ly  finilhed  work,  and  particularly  to  what 
he  has  written  in  pralfe  of  a  gountry-life, 
in  the  end  of  the  fecond  Georgia.  There, 
befides  the  figures '  of  variety  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of,  he  has  defcribed  the  city-life, 
with  a  pomp  of  language  that  nothing  can 
exceed ; 

Si  non  ingentem  fbribus  domus  aha  Aiperbji 
Mane  falutantum  totis  vomit  aedibus  undam« 
Nee  varies  inhiant  pulchra  teftudine  poftes^ 
Jllufafque  auroveiles,  Ephyrei'aque  sera; 
^lb4  neque  AiTyrio  fucacur  lana  veneno, 
I^ec  Cafia  liquidi  corrumpitur  i^fus  olivL 

Then  he  changes  his  ftyle  at  once ;  and, 
in  contraft  to  the  pomp  of  the  city-life,  de- 
fcribes  the  fimple  country-life,  in  a  lan- 
guage as  fimple,  only  fweetened  and  enli- 
vened a  little  by  the  figure  Repetition : 

At  fecura  quies,  ct  nefcia  fallere  vita. 
Dives  opum  variaram,  at  latis  otia  fundi?,  . . 
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Speluncx,  vivique  lacus ;  at  frlgida  Tempe, 
Mugitufque  bourn,  mollefque  fub  arbore  fomni, 
Non  abfunt.— — 

I  Ihall  have  done  with  Virgil,  when  I 
have  obferved,  that  it  is  not  the  variety  of 
the  ftrudure  only  which  I  commend  in 
the  verfes  I  have  quoted;  but  they  have, 
befides,  ahnoft  every  other  ornament,  either 
of  fingle  words,  or  of  compofition,  and  are 
in  every  refpe£t  moft  beautiful,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  labour  which,  we  are  told^ 
he  beftowed  on  making  them. 

Miltdn,  in  this  variety,  has  not  been  de- 
ficient, any  more  than  in  other  ornaments 
of  flyle.  But,  as  I  have  already  quoted  a 
great  deal  from  him,  I  will  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  any  more  of  Ms,  but  will  go  to 
a  living  author^  that  I  may  fhew,  that  even 
thefe  tofter-monger  days,  to  ufe  a  phrafe  of 
Shakefjpeare's,  have  produced,  at  leaft,  one 
poet^  that  deferves  to  be  quoted  as  a  mo- 
del of  good  compofition ;  and^  that  I  may  not 
incur  the  fufpicion  of  envy  and  malignity, 
which  Horace  throws  upon  fome  critics  of 
hb  time  \ 
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Ingeniis  non  ille  plaudit  favetque  fepultis; 
Noilra  fed  invidet,  nos  nofiraque  lividus  odit . 

The  perfon.I  mean  is  Dr.  Armftrong,  au^ 
thor  of  the  Poem  upon  Health ;  the  beft 
didadic  poem,  without  difpute,  in  our  Ian* 
guage,  and  fuch  as  will  bear  comparifoii 
even  w^ith  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  whqfb 
•  elegance  of  ftyle  he  has  chofen  to  imitate^ 
rather  than  the  dry  philofophic  manner  of 
Lucretius.  Befides  elegance,-  the  Dodlor 
has  nerves  in  his  ftyle,  more,  I  think^  than 
any  writer  of  this  age ;  and  there  is  in  It  thd 
clofenefs  and  denfity  of  Thucydides^  without 
the  obfcurity*  Much  more  tnight  be  faid 
in  praife  of  this  poem ;  but  what  I  quote  it 
,  for  at  prefent,  is  chiefly  to  obferve  the  va* 
riety  of  its  compofition. 

• 
Though  Virgil  be  his  pattern  of  ftyle,  in 
the  didadtic  part  of  the  work,  he  has  imitated 
Lucretius  in  his  exordium,  and  in  the  be* 
ginnings  of  his  books*  He  opens  his  poem^ 
therefore,  with  an  invocation  of  the  god- 
defs  Healthy  in  a  very  high  ftrain  of  poe- 
try, finely  varied  and  ornamented*  He 
begins, 
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Daughter  of  Paeon,  queea  of  every  joy, 
tiygeia ;  whoie  indulgent  fmile  fuftains 
The  various  race  luxuriant  nature  pours. 
And  on  the  immortal  efTences  bedows 
immoktal  youth  i  aufpicious,  O  defcend ! 
Thoa  cheerful  guardian  of  the  rolling  year; 

Then  he  varies  thd  form  of  the  compofitioil 
in  thefe  two  beautiful  lineSj  finely  contrafted 
1«nith  one  another  t 

Whether  thou  wanton'll  oh  the  weftern  gale. 
Or  fhak^il  the  rigid  pinions  of  the  north. 

He  goes  dn  in  this  way  for  two  lines  more, 
aind  then  he  changes  again : 

When  thro'  the  blue  ferenity  of  heaven 
Thy  power  approaches,  all  the  waileful  hofl 
Of  pain  and  £icknefs>  fqualid  and  deform 'd, 
Confoniided,  iink  into  the  loathfome  gloom. 
Where,  in  deep  Erebus  involv'd,  the  fiends 
Grow  more  profane.—— 

TTien  he  has  another  change  of  the  phrafe : 

—Whatever  (hapcs  of  death 
Shook  ^m  the  hideous  chambers  of  the  globe. 
Swarm  thro'  the  fhuddering  air* — ^ 

This  figure  he  carries  on  through  feveral 
Vtty  beautiful  lines,  in  which  he  enume- 
rates the  different  caufes  of  difeafes,  but  not 
*^thout  thli  beautiful  variety  towards  the 
end;  5 
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— —  Or  if  aught 
The  comet's  glare  amid  the  burning  fty. 
Mournful  eclipfe^  or  planets  ill  combin'd; 
Portend  difaftrods  to  the  vital  world. 

*rhe  period  is  very  long,  fconfifting  of  no  lefs 
than  twenty  lines  and  a  half;  buf  it  is  only  the 
fflord  beautiful  oil  that  account,  having  the 
greater  variety,  and  being,  at  the  fame  time, 
fo  well  compofed,  as  not  to  be  in  the  leaftob- 
fcure;  and  we  may  obferve  in  it  a  very  fine 
imitation  of  Horace^  though  at  fo  grfeat  at 
diftance  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible.  It  is 
where  he  fpeaks  of 

—         The  pale  tribes  halting  in  the  traiji 
Of  vice  and  headlefs  pleafure.  — 

whete,  i  believcj  the  Dodor  has  had  in 
view  the  paria  pede  claudo  of  Horace. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  renews  his  in- 
vocation in  lines  alfo  very  beautiful,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  propofes  his  fubjeft  in  a  ftyle 
as  fimple  as  that  with  which  Virgil  pro- 
pofes his  in  the  beginning  of  his  Georgics,* 
thus  imitating  both  the  pomp  of  the  exor* 
ditim  of  the  one  poet  and  the  plainnefe  df 
that  of  the  other. 

His  compliment  to  Dr.  Me^  is  finely* 

turned. 
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".*   '        *    •  •    '    .      . 

N^r  f]^oald  €  w^der  doubtful  df  my  way, 
liad  1  the  lights  of  that  iagacious  mind^ 
'.WhicKtaifg'ht'tO  check  the  peftilential  /ire, 
*.  And  quell  t^p  dreaded  Python  of  the  ^\\t. 

Having  thus  invoked   the  goddefs  that 
jpr^fides  over  health,  propofed  the  fubjed^ 
and  coihplitnented  his  patron^  he  enters  up-* 
on  the.  fubjedl,  and  begins  with  warning 
thofe  who  have  a  regard  to  their  health,  to 
beware  of  the  air  of  the  city,  the  bad  qua-' 
lilies  of  which  he  has  defcribed  in  the  ftrong- 
€ft  words  that  the  Englifh  language,  or,  I 
think,  any  other  affords,   put  together  in 
numerous  verfe,  and  moft  beautiful  and  va-* 
rious  compofition,  in  which  the  nervous  and 
auftere  is  very  judicioufly  mixed  with  the 
fweet  and  flowing.     This  laft  is  particular- 
ly remarkable,  where  he  recommends  the 
country  air,  and  the  fituation  of  fome  coun- 
try places  about  London.     It  would  be  too 
much  to  quote  the  whole ;   and  to  quote 
any  part  of  it  divided  from  the  reft,  would 
be  doing  irijuftice  to  the  author.     I  ihall^ 
therefore,  only  further  ^dd,  that  the  matter 
in  this  paffage,  and  indeed  .through  ;thc 
whole  work,  is^  as  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  a» 
excellent  as  the  ftyle  and  compofition. 
VoL-III.  N  .     -  : 
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Nor  IS  it  in  the  exordiuii3^;of  flrft  btok ' 
only,  thfit  he .  has  ftudied  tki^  •variety -of 
compofitionj  but,  throughotfU  the   wh6le* 
work,  lie  has  varied  and  changed  the  form. 
ofexprelCon  more  tljan  any  author  thit  I 
fcnO^r  in  ErigUfli,  whether  of  profjb  or  of 
vcrfe ;  and  yet  Kjs  ch?ing?s  are  fo  natural, 
and  fo  much  adapted  to  the  fuhjefl,  that 
they  feem  to.  be  not  at  all  fiudiedy  though 
any  perfon,  who  has  experience  in  writing, 
piuft  know,  that  they  have  coft  him'  a  great 
deal  of  pains  atid  ftudy.     I  will  give,  but  a 
few  inftances  more,  out  of  hundreds  that 
ttiight  be  quoted.      In  the  focorid  book, 
fpeaking    of  the    difference    of  food,   he 
apoftrophifes  certain  of  his  readers  in  thi» 
way, 

— Bu.t  ye,  pf  ibfjter  clay. 
Infirm  and  (felicate,  and  ye  who  wade/ 
With  pale  and  bloated  (loth,  the  tediom  day. 
Avoid  the  ftobborn  aliment,  avbid 
The  full  repaft,-7—  Booh  a.  v.  51.  &  ftqq,    . 

This  is  a  very  lively  figure;  for  it  very 
much  animates  the  ftyle,  and  raifes  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader.  The  Do£bor,  thete-^ 
fore,  ufes  it  much,  but  net*  too  much,  not 
ever  to  fatiety.  *     3 
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•'.     "^^        •      '      •         •*•!*'' 

Agairt,  fl)ciiting  of.tlie  fweetfleep  of  the 

labouring  jnaci)  he  faysi 

■r-<iPe  not  in  vain         ■  .  '      ,      ' 
Invokes  the  gentle  deity  of  dreams  $ 
V    -  His  powers  the  moft  voluptooufly  diflblve 
«    In  (oft  repofe^'&c.  Book^.  ^.  392. 

■     •  •  '    /  '   *  • »  •  '  ^ 

where  he  appears  ta'l^^vfe  .had  in.  view 
vehat  Virgil  fays^  fpeaking  of  a  farmer 
who  pradtjfes  certain  things  s 

— .Neque  illnm 
Flavft  Ceres,  alto  necquicquam  fpeJtat  Olympo* 

Geor.  lib.  i.  v.  96* 

And  again,  fpeaking  ftiU  of  fleep,  he  varies 
his  fiyle  by  a  clailical  idiom,  much  ufed  b;^ 
Virgil : 

——Nor  does  it  nought  avail 
What  feafen  yon  to  drowfy  Morpheus  give. 
Of  the  ever^varying  circle  of  the  day. 

Book  3,  V,  4asc 

Again,  Ijpeaking  of  hot  weather^ 

-^— Me,  near  the  cool  cafcade 
Reclin'd,  or  faunt'ring  in  the  lofty  grove. 
No  needlefs  flight  occafion  fhoald  engage 
To  pint  and  fweat  beneath  the  £rry  noon. 

lb.  T.  ^O: 

Here  the  Do^r  appeats  likcwife  to  have 

N  2 
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had  Virgil "  ia  view,  in  the  ^aila^e  abdVe 
quoted,  where  he  fays,  •    '   . "  •  *     / 

Non  ilia  qyifqiiam  me  nofle  per  ahum    - 
Ire,  nee  a  terra  moneat  convellere  funem. 

In  thefe,  and  many  more  paflages,  the 
Dodlor  has  imitated. Virgil;  and  I  do  not 
hefitate  to  fay,  tliat,  in  fome  of  them,  he 
has  even  exceeded  his  original,  particularly 
in  one  where  he  defcribes  the  celeftial  bo- 
dies in  this  manner : 

« 

—Ye  eternal  fires. 
That  lead  through  heaven  the  wand'ring  year; 

T^hich,  I  think,  is  better  than  Virgirs 

Vos,  O  clarilfima  mundi 

Lumina,  labentem  coelo  qui  ducitis  annum : 

Becaufe  wandering  is  a  more  fignificant 
epithet,  denoting,  in  poetical  language,  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  than  labentem^ 
which  exprefles  no  more  than  the  gliding 
motion  of  the  year. 

The  DoSor,  among  other. varieties,  has 
that  of  digreffions,  fome  of  them  extremely 
U^utiful :  Ojie  particularly  pleafes  me.     It 
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a  *  C 

i^  that  m  whurh  he  dercribes-  the  fimplicity 
^  of -the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  contrafted 
with  our-rilbdern  refinements.  The  paf- 
fage  is  fo  fine,  that,  though  it  be  long,  I  can- 
not help,  tranfcribing  it.  It  is  in  the  fccond 
book,  where  he  recommends  the  drinking 
of  water:  .    -    .. 

No  warrfier  cups  the  rural  ^gti  knew,     ..       .     ; 
None  warmer  fought  the  fires  of  human  kind ;-  - 
Happy  in  temperate  peace,  their  equal  days 
Felt  not  th'  alternate  fits  of  fev'rifh  piirth,    .     ; 
And  fick  dejedlion  ;  dill  ferene  and  pleas'd, 

'    They  knew  no  pains,  but  what. the  tender  foul 
With  pleafure  yields  to,  and  would  ne'er  forget : 
Bleft  with  divine  iipmunity  from  ails. 
Long  centuries  they  liv'd ;  their  only  fate 
Was  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  fleep  than  death. 

•    Oh !  could  thofe  worthies,  from  the  world  of  Gods, 
Return  to  vifit  their  degenerate  fons, 

■    How  would  they  fcorn  the  joys  of  modern  times^ 
With  all'  our  iwt  and  toil  improved  to  pain  ? 
.  Too  £appy  they  !  But  wealth  brought  luxury^ 
And  luxury  on  floth  begot  difeafe  ! 

There  is  another  which  pleafcs  me  ftill 
more.  It  is  in  the  fame  fecond  book,  where 
he  recommends  a-  right  ufe  of  wealth.  The 
paflage  is  too  long  to  be  all  tranfcribed,  and 
I  fliall  only  give  the  reader  thofe  lines  of 
it  ia  which  he  defcribes  the  various  miferies 
N  3 
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* 

of  life  that  ttiay  be  relieved  by  moniey, 

properly  applied : 

*• 

— r-ForniM  of  fuch  clay  as  yours, 
^Ire  ikk,  the  ndcdy,  ftiivcr  at  yoor  gate ; 
Even  in#deft  want^may  blefs  your  hand  vnfeen^ 
Tho'  hufh'd.in  patient  wretchedneft  at  bQK)e» 
Is  there  co  virjjin^  graced  with  tv^iy  charnij 
But  that  which  binds  the  mercenary  vow? 
No  youth  of  genius,  whofe  negledled  bloom^ 
Unfoder'd,  fickens  in  the  barren  fhade  ? 
No=  worthy  man,  by  Fortune's  random  blows. 
Or  by  a  heart  too  gen'rous  and  humane, 
Conflrain'd  lo  leave  his  happy  natal  feat,    * 
And  figh  for  wants  more  bitter  than  his  own  ^ 
There  are,  while  human  miferies  abound', 
A  tboo&nd  ways  to  wafte  fuperflubus  wealtfc. 
Without  one  fool  or  flatt'rer  at  your  board. 
Without  one  hour  of  fitknefs  or  di%uft» 

The  paffage  is,  in  every  refped,  exceeding- 
ly beautiful;  but  what  I  chiefly  quote  it 
for  is,  to  fhew  that  the  author,  among 
other  talents  rf  a  great  writer,  ppflefTes  the 
tender  and  pathetic. 

Befide^' 4he  TBiious  turns  and  figures 
which  the  DoSlor  gives  to  his  thoughts^ 
there  is  a  variety  in  his  verification  which 
I  much:  admire.  And  I  praife  his  flyle  for 
another,  tbiog,  wjuch,  though  k  be  but  a 
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«t«g&tive  comiwndation,  may  be  reckoned  a 
grt^at  praife  in  tlpas  age-  What  I  mean  is^ 
thPit  there  is  nothing  in  it  like  pointy  pr  af-* 
fedation  of  wit.  In  thefe  two  refpeds  his 
^mpofition  is  vejy.  different  from  that  of 
Mr.  Pope.  For,  though  Mr.  iPope*s  verfifi- 
cation  be  very  fweet  and  flowing^  and  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  the  beft  rhyming 
yerfification  in  .Englifh>  there  is  in  it  an 
iczniformity  which  is  not  pleaflng  to  my 
?arj  and  in  his  ftyle  there  i?  too  much 
cf  the  witty  figure  called  Antithefts;  and 
he  gives  a  quaint  turn  to  the  thought 
and  expreffion,  which  is  far  removed  front 
the  noble  fimplicity  of  antient  compofitioiu 
Thefe  peculiarities  in  his  ftyle  and  verfifi- 
cation  are  fo  well  marked,  that  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  take  them  off;  and,  accordingly, 
he  has  been  exceedingly  well  imitated  in 
both  by  the  author  of  verfes  upon  tobacco^ 
which  were  publifhed  in  a  Magazine  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  which,  I  hjive  been 
told,  affefted  Mr.  Pope  more  fenfibly  than 
any  thing  that  ever  was  written  againil 
him;  and,  I  think,  with  good  reafon,  as 
they  fhewed  the  two  greateft  dcfe£ks  in  his 
poetry.  Now,  let  any  man  try  td  imitate, 
N  4 
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in  that  manner,  Dr.  Armftrong's  flyle  and 
Terfification,  and  he  will  find,  that  the 
l)odor  deferves  the  praife  which  I  have  be^ 
ftowed  upon  Demofthenes,  of  not  having  a 
ftyle  and  manner  liable  to  be  parodied,  or 
caricatured. 

I  fhould  go  much  too  far  from  my  preferit 
purpofe,  if  I  were  to'  praife  all  the  beauties 
of  this  admirable  poem.  But,  I  hope,  f 
have  quoted  enough  to  fhew  that  it  par- 
ticularly excells  in  that  beauty  of  ftyle  of 
\^hich  I  am  now  treating,  namely,  the  va- 
riety of  figures,  and  turns  of  expreffion, 
concerning  which  I  Ihall  only  further  ob- 
ferve,  that,  though  poetry  admit  and  re- 
quire many  more  of  them  than  profe  does*, 

•  In :  this  matter  of  variety,  as  in  every  thing  elfc^ 
there  may  be  an  excefs ;  And  I  recoiled  a  flory  whith 
Seneca  the  rhetorician  relates  of  one  Ofcus,  a  famoot 
declaimer  of  his  time«  who  was  fo  great  a  lover  of  the 
figured  fiyle,  that  he  infiiled  every  thing  fhould  be  ex* 
prefFed  in  that  round-about  way,  and  nothing  in  a  plain 
and  fimple  manner.  Another  declaimer,  who  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  meeting  him  one  day,  inllead  of  falu* 
ting  him  according  to  the  ordinary  way  of  a^ve,  O/ce,  ac» 
coiled  him  with  a  figured  falu ration ^/^//rizm,  inquitf  4/r« 
€erc^avh  0/ci',  Lib.  5.  Controverf.  in  prscfat. 
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jet,  even  in  profe,  and  particularly  in  rhe- 
toxrical  compolition,  if  this  variety  be  not 
ihj&clied,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
peT-formance  will  not  pleafe  a  judicious  cri- 
tic,  nor  even  a  man  of  good  natural  tafte, 
wtio  will  defiderate  fomething  in  it,  though 
pcrliaps  he  cannot  tell  what  it  is :  And,  how- 
ever trifling  thefe  obfervations  may  appear 
•to  Ibme,  it  was  chiefly  by  a  particular  atten- 
tton  to  this  part  of  ftyle  that  Demofthenes, 
as^  ^we  have  feen,  obtained  the  reputation  of 
the  greateft  orator  that  ever  lived. 

I  have  infifled  the  more,  upon  this  orna- 
laent  of  ftyle,  becaufe  I  think  the  greateft: 
p^rt  of  our  later  Englifti  authors  are  very 
deficient  in  it.  The  ftyle  of  my  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  is  both  nervous  and  elegant,  full 
of  matter  and  argument;  but  it  is  not  fuflS- 
ciently  varied.  At  firft  he  appears  to  have 
formed  his  tafte  upon  the  ftyle  of  Seneca  j 
fo^  his  letters  on  exile,  which,  I  believe,  was 
the  firft  thing  he  wrote,  are  profeflTedly  in  imi- 
tation of  that  author.  This  ftyle,  from  its 
nature,  cannot  have  fuflficient  variety :  And 
it  was,  perhaps,  for  this  reafon  that  my 
hovd  grew  difgufted  with  Seneca's  JanJ 
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Wlhout  Bme^  and  began :  to  cocnpofe  in  a 
better  tafte;  But^  though  he  made  his  fen* 
tences  longer,  fometimes,  I  think,  tod  long^ 
there  was  not  variety  enough  in  the  compo- 
fition ;  for  he  ftill  retained  a  tin<fhireof  Sc*- 
n€ca*8  manner,  an4  therefore  the  members^ 
of  his  long  fcntences  are  ^either  altogether 
unconnected,  or  inartificully  conneded,  ttnd 
not  aptly  inferted  into  one  another,  fa 
as  to  give  a  roundnefs  and  compa£fcnefs  to 
Ae  whole.  'And,  in  general,  though  tny. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  excells  in.  the  choice  jof 
words,  he  is,  I  think,  defedtive  in  the  art 
of  compofition,  and,  for  that  reafon,  is 
fometimes  obfcure.  Dr.  Atterbury,  Biihop 
of  Rochefter,  a  contemporary  of  his,  com- 
pofes  much  better ;  his  words  too  are  cor- 
redl  and  elegant:  And,  upon  the  whole,  I 
think  him  the  beft  compofer  of  fcrmons  in 
Englifh ;  but  neither  has  he  fufficient  varie- 
ty of 'turns  and  figures  of  compofition*  To: 
be  convinced  of  this^  we  need  only  comr 
pare  his  ftyle  with  that  of  my  Lord  Shaftf- 
bury,  who,  Kke  his  matter  Plato,  Is  as  va-* 
riou«  in  his  compofition  as  he  is  rich  and 
copious  in  words.~-There  is  great  force,  as 
well  iis  propriety,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Swift's 
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ftyle :  But  he  lik«wife  does  tiot  diverfify 
iiifficiecttly  the  ftrufture  of  his  language } 
and  therefoite  the  ftyle,  in  which  he  chiefly 
excells,  as  I  ihall  afterwards  obferve,  is  thts 
fimple  ftyie,  where  'vety  little  variety  of 
compofition  is  required** 

And  here  I  fimfh  what  I  had  to  fay  up- 
on the  ornament  of  words,  whether  con- 
fidered  as  fingle,  or  joined  together,  and" 
which  I  call  this- materials  of  <:ompo(ition* 
There  are,  I  know,  who  will  defpife  the  la- 
bour I  have  beftowed,  in  thus  minutely  dif- 
fering the  feveral  parts  -of  ftyle.  Thefe 
are  critics,  who  think  their  genius  ftands  not 
in  need  of  the  afliftance  of  learning,  and  who 
like  the  perfons  of  quality,  of  whom  Moliei;e 
fpeaks,  underjland  every  things  without  hav'" 
ing  learned  any  thing.  But  men  -of  learning 
and  modefty  know,  that  the  greateft  things, 
both  in  nature  and  art,  arife  from  fmall  bfe- 
ginnings,  and  that  there  are  elements  of 
every  art,  and  of  the  critical,  among  others, 
without  the  ftudy  of  which  we  can  never 
be  able  performers,  nor  even  accurate  judges. 
Such  men  will  rather  think,  that,  inftead  of 
being  too  minute  and  particular,  I  have  not 
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explainecf  many  thingS  fo  ixiuch  as  I  might 
and  ought  to  have  done. .  Biit,  I  hope^  I 
haytf  done  all  that  I  prdfefTed  to  do  in  the 
beginning  of  this  part  of  my  work,  which 
was  to  dire^  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
what  is  moft  material  in  ftyle  and  compofi- 
tion,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  authors  that 
could  inftrudt  him  better  than  I  am'  able  j 
at  the  fame  time,  laying  down  a  me- 
thod, which  will  take  in  fivery  thing  be- 
longing to  the  art,  ranged  in  its  propter 
order. 
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C  H  A  P.    X. 

An  apology  for  the  Jlyle  of  the  Author. — 
•  ^bt  three  general  charaSiers  of  Jlyle:  The 
Jmple^  the  highly  ornamented^  and  the 
middle  between  thefe  two. — Nature  andufe 
of  the  fmple  Jlyle. — Lyfias^  the  firjl  who 
brought  this  Jlyle  to  perfeSlion. — Menan^ 
der^  and  his  Tranjlator^  Terence^  are  per^ 
fe£t  models  of  it. — Among  the  moderns^ 
Dean  Swift ^  in  his  Gulliver  s  Travels^  has 
tuelledin  it., 


THERp.  18  an  obje^iion  which  will  natu- 
rally occur  to  every  reader,  that,  if  the 
ftudy  of  the  minute  things  belonging  to 
compofition  be  fo  ufeful  asr  I  would  make 
it,  and  fo  conducive  to  the  forming  a  ftyle 
of  elegance  and  ornament,  how  comes  it 
tfiat  my  own  ftyle  is  fo  plain, and  unadorn-- 
ed,  without   that   variety   of  compofition 
which  I   admire   and  praife  fp  much  in 
other  authors? 
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lb  this  I  anfwef/  that,  as  I  faid  in  the 
beginning  of  this  volume,  genius,  ?ief  well 
as  knowledge  of  the  rules,  is  neceflary  f6t' 
excelling  in  every  art.     Though,  therefore, 
I  ihUy  be  defeftive  in  genius  (for  pains  and 

.    labour  fhould  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing . 

•  that  a  man  prefents  to  the  public,)  it  ought 
not  to  difcredit  my  rules,  which  may  be 
very  ufeful  to  others,  though  I  cannot  give 
an  example  of  them  myfelf.  For  I  may,  as 
Hpracp  fays,  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a  whet- 
ftone,  and  fharp.en  the  wits  of  other  men, 
ex/brs  ipfe  fecandu  idly^  I  fay,  that,  in  a 
work  like  this,  not  of  the  rhetorical  jot  poe- 
tical kind,  which  is  pot  intended  to-  move 
or  excite  paffion,  or  even  to  perfuade  with- 
out inftniding,  a  ftyle.  much  figured  or 
ornamented  would  be  imprqper.  Order 
and  method  in  the  matter,  and  plaitmefs  and 
perfpicuicy.ia  the  di(iion,  are  the  chief 
beauties  of  fuph  a  work.  Variety, 'how- 
ever, in  the  ftyle,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  will 
admit;  and  this  I  have  fo  far  ftudied,  ais  to 
endeavour  to.  avoid  a  tirefome  famenefs  ia 
the  compofition.'  .1  hope  like  wife,  that  I 
have  fo  fiar  profited  by  ftudying  thpfe  chaftc 
and  corred  modeU  of  antiquity,  upon  whkh 
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-  I  iiave  formed  my  tafte^  as  to  have  avbided 
'  a  £iuk  in  ^ritiog,  whiGb)  at  the  fame  tim^ 
•  that  it  gives  much  trouble  to  the  author,  is 
perbaps,  of  all  others,  the  mofi:  blFenfive 
tQ  injudicious  reader ;  I  mean  labourin^pinch 
to  write  ill.  For  it  often  happens,  that 
writing  in  bad  tafte  cofts  much  mort*  troii-  . 
ble  than  writing  well.  This  odious  affec- 
tation, I  truft,  I.  have  avoided,  by/nct  aim- 
ing at  too  much  ornament,  'At  the  fame 
time,  I  am  far  from  denying,  that  there 
migKt  have  been  more  of  variety  and  orria- 
meat,  ev6n  in  fuch  a  didactic  work  as  this, 
•  and  without  any  impropriety.  '  For  there  is 
another  advantage,  it  le'aft  I  reckon  it  To, 
of  propofing  to  yourfelf  the  beft  patterns  of 
imitation,  that  you  cannot  be  over  fond  of 
yout-own  produftions:  Whereas,  if  yput 
ftandard  of  perfedion-be  an  inferior  one, 
you  may,  with  genius  and  applioatibn,  get 
beyond  it,  and  fo  imagine  that  you  have 
attained  to  a  height  of^  pet&ftion,  that  no 
taan  before  you  ever  reachiqi  But,  if  the 
great  antient  models  are  your  fiandajrd, 
your  vanity  will  be  cphftantly  mortified,  by 
obferving  how  much  you  fall  fhort  of  them; 
and  you  will  difcover  that^  what  the  mo- 
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deft  Virgil  faid  of  his  imitations  of  Homer, 
is  true  of  the  imitatipi^  of  all  the  gi^eat  au-^ 
tHors  of  antiquity,  ^  That  it  is  more  eafjr  to 
^*  take  the  club  from  Hercules,  than  a  line 
*  from  Homer/  If,  therefore,  the  reader 
would  fee  a  ftyle  of  criticifm  more  oma-- 
mentec],  I  muft  refer  him  to  the  Halicar- 
naflian's  critical  works,  where  he  will  find  as 
much  variety  and  ornament  as,  I  think,  are 
compatible  with  that  accurate  fcience,  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  is  to  be  found  in  thofe 
works.  Cicero's  books  upon  the  rhetorical  art 
may  alfo  be  recommended  for  the  ornaments 
of  ftyle;  and  indeed,  in  my  judgment,  they 
are'  ornamented  in  a  better  tafte  than  his 
orations.  But,  as  he  was  more  an  oratdr 
than  a  philofopher,  or  man  of  fcience  of 
any  kind,  and  had  never  praSifed  teaching, 
'  as  the  Halicarnaflian  did,  we  cannot  expeffc 
in  him  the  fame  accuracy  of  fcience ;  though 
peither  is  that  wanting.  But  he  was  no 
more  than  a  fcholar  of  the  Greek  matters  j 
and,  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  not  a  grateful 
one  ^.     But,  to  return  to  our  fubje^t. 

*  I  am  really  provoked  at  the  contempt  with  which  Ci- 
cero fomecimes  fpeaks  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom,  as  he 
conftlTes  hirafelf,  he  learned  all  his  philofophy ;  to  which; 
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'  In  the  preceeding  chapters,  I  have  treated 
of  the  various  forms  and  figures  that  words 
affume,  whether  fingle  or  in  compofi- 
tion.     Thefe  may  be  faid  to  be  the  mate- 


as  he  fays,  he  owed  his  reputation  in  oratory;  for  he  boafts, 
tiiat  he  proceeded  an  orator,  not  out  of  the  (hops  of  rheto- 
ricians,  but  from  the  walks  of  the  academy,  '  Se  non  ex 

*  rhetorum  officinis,  fed   ex  academise  fpatiis,  orator^m 

*  extitiife  ;*  Orator,  ad  M»  Brut.  c.  iz.  And  in  the  rhetOr 
rical  art  itfelf,  it  is  a  well  known  fadj^  that  he  owed  his 
chief  improvement  to  Molo,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  under 
%vhom  he  pra^tifed,  both  at  Rome,  where'he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him  twice,  and  alfoat  Rhodes,  to  which 
place  it  appears  he  went  on  purpofe,  in  order  to  be  in- 
truded by  Molo,  who  was  of  that  ifland.  By  his  leffons 
he  was  correded  of  a  bad  manner,  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  Latin  fchools  of  declamation,  and  returned  from  his 
travels  to  Rome,  changed,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  man, 
as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  book  De  clar.  Orator,  which 
he  has  infcribed  to  Brutus.  But,  notwithdanding  all 
thefe  obligations  he  had  to  the  Greeks,  he  calls  them  by 
the  diminutive  name  of  Grarculiy  fpeaks  of  them  as  an 
idle  prating  people,  otiofi  et  loquaces^  Lib.  i.  de  Oratore, 
c.  22.  He  fays,  that,  though  they  are  inepti  more  thaa 
any  other  people,  yet  they  have  not  a  name  for  the  thing; 
for  he  even  prefers  the  Latin  language  to  the  Greek, 
as  more  rich  and  copious;  Lib.  i.  de  Fin.  c.  3.  And 
the  genius  of  his  countrymen,  he  fays,  excelled  that  of 
all  other  nations ;  Lib.  i.  de  Oratore,  c.  4.  in  Jim..  And^ 
in  another  place,  he  fays,  that  they  had  either  invented 
^vcry  thing  better  thap  the  Greeks,  or  improved  what  they 
had  received  from    the   Greeks;   Tufc.  Quaeft.  Lib.  i. 

Vol.  III.  O 
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rials  of  which  ftylc  is  made;  and,  ic- 
cording^  as  thefe  materials  are  ufed,  ftyle 
talces  different  colours^  as  I  call  them,  by. 
which  it  is  denominated  fuch  or  fuch  a  kind 
of  ftyle ;  fimple,  for  example,  or  orna- 
mented— ^liiftorical,  rhetorical,  or  didactic; 
and  it  is  of  thefe  colours  of  ftyle  that  I  am 
now  to  treat. 

What  we  c^Jlyle^  being,  as  I  have  laid| 
fomething  different  &om  plain  grammatical 
Ijpeech,  and  more  or  lefs  ornamented,  the 
firft  and  moil  natural  divifion  of  it  is  taken 
from  the  greater  or  lefe  degree  of  oma^ 
ment  beftowed  upon  it.  And,  as  every 
thing  in  which  quantity  is  confidcred  is 
leaft,  or  greateft,  or  niiddle  and  betwixt 
the  two,  fo  it  is  with  ftyle ;  that  which  is 
leaft  ornamented  we  call  the  Simple  fiyh) 

c.  1 .  Bat  Cic«Fo  was  very  vain ;  and  the  vanity  of  the 
individual,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  naturally  goes 
TO  the  nation ;  for  every  tbixig  belonging  to  a  vain  man 
>iuft  needs  be  excellent  of  the  kind.  And,  what  is  worft 
of  all,  vanity  very  often  acquits  itfclf  of  every  obtiga- 
tion  of  gratiiede,  receiving  all  good  offices,  not  as/korwrj^ 
tut  as  dtbti  paid  to  extraordinary  meriu 
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tbat  which  Is  moft,  w^  call  the  Uighjlyle;  and 
that  which  is  betwixt  the  two,  is  the  Middle 
Jlyk}  and  thefe  make  the  three  general  co- 
lours, or  charaders,  as  they  are  comiwonly 
called,  of  ftyle*. 

The  firft  kind  is  fo  little  ornamented,  that 

it  appears  not  to  be  ornamented  at  all,  and 

to  be  no  better  than  icommon  fpeech ;  for 

it  has  no  ambitious  ornaments,  as  they  may 

be  called,  nothing  prominent,  or,  as  it  were, 

iticking  out;  and  what  Petronius  Arbiter 

fays  of  a  good  ftyie,  will,  in  a  particular 

manner,  apply  to  this,  when  it  is  brought  tp 

perfcaion— *  natural!  pulchritudine  exfvjr- 

^  gitf  /     This  is  fo  true,  that  a  man,  not 

learued  in  the  critical  art,  or  who  has  not 

formed  a  tafte  by  much  reading  and  pb- 

fervation,   will   be   apt  to   think,  that   all 

is  ijature  iji  this  ftyje,  and  no  art  at  all. 

^%  yili»^   h^   CPWe?  1»    try  to  iwtat^ 


^  Tins  is  th^  way  rfial  ^  HaJfevaaffiwi  has  pro- 

^Cfwnni^aj  w?  ytnKurarovcs  rov  rt  ic^of,  tcai  T0»  «^^^J^a^>  KCfi 
TWficralu  Tarwi!— wig*  ri^  Jkiyerirro;  t»  AvfAOff^sifHH  cap.  3 3. 

O    2 
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it,  he  wUl  find  that  what  Horace  fays  is 
true. 


-Sudat  mulcam,  fruflraque  laborat 


Aufus  idem. 


The  Halicarnaffian  tells  us*,  that  all  the 
hiftorians  of  Greece,  before  Herodotus 
who  firft  ornamented  hiftory,  wrote  in  this 
fty le  f ;  all  the  antient  philofophers  too  of 
Qreece,  who  wTote  upon  fubje<fls  of  natural 
philofophy;  and  the  whole  Socratic  fchool^ 
Plato  only  excepted,  who  firft  ornamented 
philofophy^  as  Herodotus  had  done  hiftory; 
the  antient  orators  too,  as  the  Halicarnaffian 
fays,  fpoke  and  wrote  in  this  character  of 
ftylej;  and  the  fame,  no  doubt,  was  the 

cyd.  cap.  23. 

f  Such  were  Hecataeus,  HeJIanicus,  and  others,  who 
wrote  what  the  Halicarnaflion  calls  Genealogical  and 
topical  Hijiories.  Jofcphus,  in  his  firft  book  agaioft  A- 
pion,  c.  22.  has  preferved  to  us  fome  paiTages  from  He- 
catxus,  by  which  the  learned  reader  will  judge  of  the 
fimplicity  of  his  ftyle.  And  there  is  a  fragment  of  Hella- 
nicus  preferved,  but  I  cannot  recoiled  in  what  author, 
whith  is  ilill  more  (iiiiple. 

J  Set  Cicero,  de  clar.  Orator,  c.  7.  where  he  gives  xtz 
a  hi  (lory  of  the  progrefs  of  eloquence  in  Greece* 
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ftyfe  of  the  firft  orators  of  Rome,  after 
ipeaking  became  an  art  in  that  city,  wliich, 
as  Cicero  informs  us,  did  not  happen  till 
about  the  time  of  Ennius  the  poet,  who 
praifes  one  M.  Cornelius  Ccthegus  as  a  good 
Ipeaker  *.  In  the  more  antient  times,  both 
of  Greece  and  Rome, 

Ciim  neqoe  mufarum  fcopulos  qairquam  fuperarat, 
Ncc  didti  ftudiofus  erat 

as  old  Ennius  fays,  there  was  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  fpeaking,  as  it  was  in  that 
way  that  all  public  affairs  were  conducted 
in  both  nations;  but  it  w^as  only  in  later 
time?  that  it  became  an  art;  fo  that,  till 
then,  the  orators  could  not  properly  be  faid 
to  fpeak  in  any^//f,  but  only  to  deliver 
their  fentiments  in  a  rude  art^efs  manner. 

This  fimple  ftyle  was  brought  to  perfecr 
tion^  as  the  Halicarnailian  fays  f,  by  Ly- 
fias  thq  Athenian  orator;  and,  indeed,  what 
remains  of  him  well  juilifies  the  praife 
which  this  critic  has  bellowed  upon  hin^. 
In  the  narrative  particularly  he  is  admi-r 


♦  Cicero^  declar.  Orator,  c.  15.  f  Vhifufra^ 
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rkble;  aftfl  il  k  t6  that  pitt  of  ah  lil-atlort 
that  this  ftyle  iS  ihdft  fuitable.  For  if  a 
narrative  is  much  orhamentcd,  it  has  not 
the  appearance  of  truth,  but  of  a  tale,  de- 
fignfed  either  to  impofe  upon  the  hearer,  or 
to  ma:ke  an  oftentatious  fhew  of  the  au- 
thor's genius.  Hence  it  comes,  that  the 
narratiireof  Hottier  is  more  credible  than 
that  of  Virgil,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  mol-e 
circumftantial^  which  alfo  gives  a  grett  atr 
of  tnith  to  a  ftbry,  but  bticaufe  it  is  iefs^  or^ 
Hanltoted. 

Deliiiofthtne»5  &s  he  had  all  ti^e  gf  «at  tft-^ 
l66t6  &£  aii  oTator,  fo  ht  ^dfTefT^  ihi6  faeul-^ 
t)S  amohfe  bthers^^  of  Wiritiftg  moft  fim^lf^ 
and  without  the  le&ft  a^earant^  of  ait^ 
though  he  was  mafter  of  every  art  belong- 
ing td  the  profeflion.  Ind*ed,  I  trWiieVer 
tht)ro\5gbly  convinced  of  his  bdng  fo  perw 
feOi  in  the  art,  till  I  came  td  rtixd  the  hkt^ 
f«iveb  (rf  foftie  of  hid  6rati6*s  itt  f>riVa«S 
caiifes,  {)atficlilai;ly,6he  quoted  by  th6  HbiU 
carnaflia^,  fnom  hk  oration  agaittft  Gonotii 
which  is  fo  much,  in  the  ftyle  of  Lyfias, 
that,  as  this  critic  fays^  If  it  wete  flot  fbr 
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the  title  and  infcription,  it  would  be  impQf-»^ 
fible  to  fay,  whether  it  belonged  to  Lyfias 
4yt  Dcmoftbenc^;  for  the  words,  as  well  aJB 
the  ccmpofition^  are  all  plain  and  fimpki^ 
withcmt  trope  or  figure,  or  adfcititious  orna-» 
rtent  of  any  kind.  And  it  k  full  of  the  ri 
i^txof^  or  etMc^  which  is  the  diief  orftatnent 
of  this  kkid  of  ftyle,  and  ia  more  pei-fiiafive^ 
at  feaft  among  thie. people,  both  in  narrative 
and  Argument,  than  any  thing  eHk.  belong* 
rog'to  ftyle,  ijccaofe^  it  touches  rhe  heart 


more^. 


Among  the  ii\oft  perfeft  modfcfe  of  ihis 
kitid  of  ftyie  Weta  the  authors  of  the  new 
6omedy  in  Athens,  particularly  Menander- 
Ifis  comedies  arci  now  unfortunately  ld!lj^ 
Irtft-itt  TeJ«ide  we  hatne  ^xceU^t  imi|tatio«i 
dif  jftfem,  Or  rather  tiwitiianionft ;  fof  the  R(m' 
ihaifts,  when  they  fiift  begai*  to^write,  ftuck.; 
fo  dofe  to  the  Gteefc  <w4^'n^^  that  *cy^"  ', 
trtnfisOed  tSim.    A^d  !)anfttu$^-the  c^tn^ 
iiw«te*or  updtt  Torence,  tdls  us,  d»at  To*. 
reM:(t  would  hair^  valued  hkniclf  lefs  upon* 

•  Dionyf.  the  Halicarnaffian  wi^i  tS?  Anfic^hm  cffwonroji 
c»  12.  and  13* 

04 
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writing  a  comedy  of  his  own,  than  upoa 
tranflating  from  the  Greek.  The  ftyle  of 
Terence  is,  in  good  Latinity,  cdXltdipurus 
fcrmo.  Thus  Julius  Casfar,  in  his  verfes 
upon  Terence  *,  calls  him  puri  fermonb 
amator ;  and  Terence  hirafelf,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Heautontimorumenosy  calls  the 
ftyle  of  that  comedy  pura  oratio.  It  is  call- 
ed, I  think,  with  propriety  enough,  pure^ 
as  not  being  difcoloured,  or,  as  it  were, 
troubled  with  tropes  and  figures,  but  alto- 
gether fimple  and  of  one  colour.  For 
though,  in  every  good  ftyle,  there  fhould 
be  one  colour  predominant,  there  is  in  other 
ftyles  a  mixture  to  a  certain  degree.  For 
example,  though  the  general  colour  of  the 
ftyle  of  Homer  be  the  high  heroic,  yet,  in 
many  paflages,  where  the  fubje£t  requires 
it,  the  ftyle  is  perfedly  fimple,  as  fimple 
as  that  of  Terence's  comedies.  And  it  is  a 
fault  in  Virgil's  Eneid,  that  there  is  little 
or  no  variety  of  ftyle,  all  of  it  having  more 
.or  lefs  of  the  heroic  fwell.  In  fuch  works, 
a  poet  muft  know  h^ow  to  vary  properly  the 
colour  of  his  ftyle : 

•  See  Suetonius's  Life  of  Terence., 
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Defcriptas  fervare  vices,  operumque  colorcs 
Cur  ego,  fi  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  falutor? 

Whereas,  in  the  comedy  of  Terence,  the 
ftyle  is  all  of  the  fame  colour,  that  is,  per- 
kOly  fimple,  without  any  tumor  or  fwell; 
or,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  that  kind  upon 
any  particular  occafion,  it  is  noted  as  fome- 
thing  extraordinary.  As  when  Chremes, 
in  the  Heautontlmorumenos^  being  extremely 
provoked  againft  his  fon  for  his  diforderly 
life,  accofts  him  in  this  way : 

-Non  fi  ex  capite  iis  meo 
Natus,  Item  ut  aiunt  Minervam  t^^  ex  Jove,  ea  canla 

jnagis, 
Patiar^  Clitipho,  Hagitiis  tuis  me  infamem  £eri ; 

A£l.  V.  fc.  4. 

Which  makes  Horace  fay, 

Intcrdum  tamen  et  vocem  comcedia  tollit, 
Iratufque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore  *• 

*  The  didlion  of  Terence  was,  I  believe,  as  pure  as 
^at  of  Menander;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
^c  can  he  nothing  purer.  But  his  fable,  and  the  tex- 
^wc  to  his  pieces,  was  not  near  fo  pure.  For  he  tells  us, 
in  more  than  one  place,  FroL  Andr.  et  ProL  Heautontim. 
thai  his  adverfaries  accufed  him  of  contaminating  his  fables, 
tJiat  is,  of  joining  two  Greek  fables  together,  and  in  that 
way*  as  they  faid,  making  one  bad  Latin  piece  out  of  two 
Creek  ones.  And  Donatus  has  obferved,  in  his  Com.  on  the 
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To  diftinguifla  this  ftyle  from  the  low 
and  the  vulgar,  is  a  matter  of  pretty  nice 
judgment;  for  that  is  the  extreme  which  it 
borders  upon;  and  we  fee  from  Tcrence^s 
prologue  to  the  Phormio^  that  his  pieces 
were  faid,  by  his  adverfaries,  to  be  written 


Attdrkii,  that,  befides  one  young  inati»  Pampiiiltii,  md  hk 
ilafe  Dwvus^  there  is  another  young  man,  viz.  Cbarinus/ixi' 
trodaced,  and  another  Have,  B^rrhia^  who  are  qot  to  ba 
found  in  the  Andriati  of  Menaiider ;  inAndr,  a3,  ±.ft,  I. 
And,  in  general,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  all  Tercnce^s 
comedies,  there  is  fomething  of  a  doable  plot ;  for  there 
are  eoinitoonly  two  young  men,  two  fathers,  two  miA 
trefles,  and  two  cunning  flaves.  Terence,  hi  thofe  pro- 
logues I  have  quoted,  does  not  deny  the  charge,  and  only 
ju^ifies  himfelf  by  the  example  of 'the  comic  poets  be- 
fore him,  fuch  as  Plautus  and  Caecilius.  And  the  traith 
appears  to  have  been,  that  fo  perfeA  a  fimplichy  a^  thUt 
of  Menander's  pieces,  would  not  have  pleafed  the  tafte  of 
the  Romans  of  that  time,  which  was  little  better  than 
barbarous ;  for  the  tafle  of  all  barbarous  nations  delights 
much  more  in  variety  than  in  fimplicity  and  uniforinity. 
Thus  we  fee  what  a  variety  there  is  in  tha  Gothic  archil' 
tedure ;  not  a  gate«  not  a  window,  hardly  a  caj>it4^  of  a 
pillar,  ornamented  like  another ;  and  it  was  the  (ame  in 
the  writing  art.  Before  ShakeQ>eare's  time,  there  was  a 
tragedy  called  Camhyfes^  which  bore  in  its  title  to  be  4 
moft  lamentahU  tr^^gedy,  full  0/ excellent  mirth ;  and  in  Shake* 
fpearc's  own  tragedies,  there  is  not  wanting  mirth  fuf-' 
ficient,  but  not  dXv^zyi  excellent ^  whether  it  were  his  own  Ufld^ 
er  only  compliance  with  the  barbarous  tafie  of  his  tlut* 
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tenui  ^^Atione  tt  fcriptura  kvi^  thkt  is,  in  i 
ftyfe  WD  filnpl^,  and  too  little  raifed.  But 
fiat  orfy  the  Jearhed  critic,  but  even  a  man 
rf  good  tiatuhil  tdfte,  will  perceive  the  dif- 
feteftce-  Aftd,  howevet  eafy  it  may  feem 
to  iiiittkte  fiKih  a  ftyle,  any  one  who  tri^s  it 
v?ffl  fiAd,  that  it  is  true  what  Horace  fays, 

■     >      S«<3et  multum,  fniftraque  kboret 
AuHis  iHftin. 

Aad|  indeed,  take  the  ftyle  of  Terence  al** 
together,  the  expreflion  of  chara^ers  and 
QMimerd  in  it,  as  well  as  the  elegance  and 
viDbdeifol  fimplicity,  I  do  not  know  but  it 
k  more  difficult  to  imitate  than  even  tht 
^\t  of  Hfemer. 

Ilie  author,  in  EngUfti,  that  ha«  excelled 

the  moft  in  thi^  ftyie  is  Dr*  Swift,  in  hia 

GklUver^x  Trdireir ;  of  which  the  narrativQ 

is  WDkfdetfiklly  ^laiQ  and  afitopfe,  minutd 

HcMift^  ift»d  tir<»imilantial,  fo  m\Kh,  ai  to 

be  xUfgi^nig  t^  ^k  reader  without  taft^  w 

juftglftght,  aftd  &it  thafata^f  of  an  EttgSfll 

Mtbr  k  ifff^J  k^t  up  in  it.     In  ihort,  it  ki« 

i^tj  vitttte  b^lotjglng  to  this  %Ie  \  and 

I  will  vexrtutt  to  fay,  thAt  thcfe  monftit^uj 
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lies  fb  narrated,  have  more  the  air  of  proba- 
bility than  many  a  true  ftory  unikilfullj 
told.  And,  accordingly,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that  they  impofed  upon  many  wher 
they  were  firft  publifhed.  The  voyage  tc 
Lilliput,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  fineft  oi 
them  all,  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  the 
politics  of  that  kingdom,and  the  ftate  of  par- 
ties there.  The  debate  in  the  King*s  coimcil 
concerning  Gulliver,  is  a  mafter-piece;  anc 
the  original  papers  it  contains,  of  which  he 
fays  he  was  fo  lucky  as  to  get  copies,  givi 
it  an  air  of  pr6bability  that  is  really  won- 
derfuL  When  we  add  to  all  this,  the  hid- 
den iatire  which  it  contains,  and  the  grav^ 
ridicule  that  runs  through  the  whole  of  it 
the  moft  exquifite  of  all  ridicule,  I  think 
do  not  go  too  far  when  I  pronounce  it  th 
moft  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  antient  o 
modem,  that  is  to  be  found.  For,  as  t« 
Lucian's  true  hiftory,  which  is  die  only  an 
tient  work  of  the  kind  that  has  come  dow: 
to  us,  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  ex 
cqpt  the  imitation  of  the  grave  ftyle  of  th 
antient  hiftorians,  fuch  as  Herodotus ;  bt 
it  wants  the  fatire  and  exquifite  ridicule  tha 
is  \o  be  found  in  the  Dean's  work. 
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This  plain  ftyle  is  not,  as  I  have  obferved 
dfewhere,  much  ufed  in  our  profe  compofi- 
tions,  and  is  altogether  out  of  falhion  in 
our  verfe.  But  it  was  not  €0  in  the  days 
of  Milton,  as  I  have  already  fhewn,  by 
examples  from  him,  and  fhall  fhew,  by 
examples  from  others  of  our  antient  poets^ 
when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  ftyle  of 
poetry. 
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q  H  A  P.     XI- 

Of  the  ornamented  ^yJe — This  divided  int0 
two  hinds,  the  aujlere  and  the  florid.-^ 
Oftbejirjl  kind  is  the  Jlyle  of  Thue^dides^ 
— Cbaraaer  of  that  Jlyle.— Of  the  Jlyle  of 
Satluft. 

THE  oppofite  ftyle  to  the  fimple  is  that 
which  is  highly  ornamented,  and  I  di- 
vide it  into  two  kinds ;  for  the  ornaments 
are  either  of  the  grave  and  fevere  kind,  or 
of  the  gay  and  florid.  Of  the  firft  fort  is 
the  ftyle  of  Thucydides,  the  moft  extraordi- 
nary, perhaps,  that  is  to  be  found ;  and,  as 
the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  the  firft  and  laft  of 
the  kind ;  for  at  the  time  the  Halicarnaflian 
wrote,  no  other  hiftorian  had  attempted  to 
imitate  him,  nor  any  orator,  except  in  part*. 
And,  fmce  the  days  of  the  Halicarnafliaa, 

*  De  Thacydide  jadicium^  c.  52.  et  53. 
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fieir,  I  believe,  have  underftood  him,  but 
nooe  fet  him  up  as  a  model  of  imitation. 
Th€  iingularity  of  his  ftyle  is  not  fo  much  ia 
the  choice  of  v^^ords,  which,  however,  were 
many  of  them  dbfolete  and  unufual,  even 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  as  in  the  compofition, 
which   is   fo    varied  by   every   figure   of 
conftrudion.  and  arrangement,  many  more 
than  the  grammarians*  have  found  names 
for,  tiiat  he  may  be  faid  to  have  rung  all  the 
dud^es  poifible  upon  words.     His  fenfe 
ia  the  narrative  part  of  his  hiftory  is,  I 
tWnk,  {Aain  enough ;  but,  in  his  fpeeches, 
the  fcntcnoes  and  arguments  are  often  fb 
croiided  and  complicated  together,  as  to  be 
a  perfedt  riddle.     His  numbers  are  auftere, 
^  often  harfh  and  uncouth,  cheating  the 
W  by  abrupt  claufiiles.     But,  though  his 
%le  be  thus  ifingular,  and  more  a  madt 
Aylc,  as  I  may  call  it,  than  any  that  I  Jknow 
ia  profe,  yet  it  is  ftill  profe,  and  not  poetry ; 
aor  can  we  deny  that  it  is  the  ftyle  of  hifto- 
tj:,  though  of  an  extraordinary  kind ;  for 
the  narrative  is  altogether  hiftorical,  with^ 
Ottti^eit^  loaded  with  epithets,  or  adorned 
with  poetical  ^defcriptions,  which. is  generaj- 
iy  the  caie  of  our  modern  hiftories;  nor 
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does  it  attempt,  in  any  way,  to  excite  the 
paflions  of  the  reader,  or  to  inftrudt  kirxi 
by  refledions  on  events  or  the  charader^ 
of  men.   And  as  to  the  fpeeches,  all  we  cai3 
fay  of  them  is,  that  the  rhetoric  of  them  i^ 
of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and  that  we  could 
have  wiflied  the  fame  fenfe  to  have  been  de- 
livered in  plain  words. 

Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  is  common- 
ly reckoned  an  imitator  of  Thucydides;  and 
no  doubt  he  had  read  and  ftudied  him, 
for  fome  of  the  beft  fentences  in  his  book 
are  taken  from  him.  And  hisftyle,  fo  far 
as  concerns  the  choice  of  words,  refembles 
that  of  Thucydides ;  for  he  ufes  antiquated 
words,  and  common  words  in  an  unufual 
fcnfe.  But  his  compofition  is  very  difier- 
ent ;  for  Thucydides  compofes  in  long  pe- 
riods, very  often  too  long,  and  fomerimcs 
much  involved  and  implicated,  fo  as  to  be 
exceedingly  obfcure;  then  his  compofition 
is  all  connected,  both  the  periods,  and  the 
feveral  members  of  periods.  On  the 
other  hand,  Salluft  writes  in  fhort  fentences, 
abundantly  clear  and  perfpicuous,  but  lin^ 
conneded  with  one  another,  and  the.  differ^ 
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irent  parts  of  the  fame  fentence  likewifd 
without  connexion;  fo  that  his  compofi- 
tion  is  gaping  and  disjointed^  and,  in  fome 
places,  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  compo- 
lition.  Nor  is  there  any  author^  that  I 
know,  that  abounds  fo  much  in  a  figure. 
Well  known  among  the  grammarians  under 
the  name  of  Afyndetorik  He  is  the  firft,  as  fai* 
as  I  know,  Greek  or  Romany  who  afFedted 
this  charader  of  ftyle.  We  fee  the  authors  be- 
fore him  ufing  the  figure  above-mentioned 
upon  oecafions ;  but  a  whole  hiftory,  or 
any  other  work^  written  all  in  that  ftyle, 
was  a  thing  unknown  before  his  time.  For 
it  is  not  in  his  fpeeches  only  that  he  ufes 
this  figure  fo  mUchj  but  in  his  narrative^ 
his  reflections,  and  characters,  with  which 
he  abounds ;  fo  that  there  is  wanting  in 
Sallufl:  that  diverfity  of  compofition  which 
we  obferve  in  Thucydides,  whofe  ftyle  in 
his  narrative  is  exceedingly  different  from 
wh^t  it  is  in  his  fpeeches.  As  to  charaders 
and  reflections,  Thucydides  does  not  deal  in 
them  ;  for  that  was  fomething  new  with  re-- 
fpe£t  to  the  matter,  which  Salluft  appears  firft 
to  have  introduced  into  hiftory.  Before  his 
Vol,  III.  P 
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time,  this  fpecics  of  writing  confined  itfelf 
to  the  narrating  of  fads,  leaving  the  reader 
to  form  his  Own  refledions  upon  them,  as 
•well  as  to  judge  from  them  of  the  charac- 
ters of  men. 

;  This  cenfure  of  Salluft's  ftyle  thrill,  1 
know,  be  thought  by  many  too  fevefc :  It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  fupport 
my  judgment  by  examples,  which  will 
/hew,  that,  in  all  the  four  parts  of  his  work 
above-mentioned,  and  which  comprehend 
the  whole  of  it,  viz,  the  narrative,  the  re- 
flexions, charaders,  and  fpeeches,  the  f^tme 
incoherent  and  disjointed  ftyle,  the  fame 
fand  without  Ume^  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  introduftion  to  his  hiftory  of  Ca- 
tiline's confpiracy,  fpeaking  of  the  Romans 
in  the  earlieft  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
he  fays,  *  Romani,  domi  militiseque  intenti, 
^  feftinare,  parare,  alius  alium  hortari,  ho-» 

*  ftibus   obviam  ire,    libertatem,   patriam, 

*  parentefque  armis  tegere/  In  the  fante 
introdudion,  fpeaking  of  his  countrymen 
in  later  times,  he  fays,  '  Igitur  ex  divitiis 

*  juventutem    luxuria   atque  avaritia*  cum 
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*  fuperbia  invafere  ;  rapere,  confumere;  fua 
*.  p^rvi  pendere,  aliena  cupere ;  pudorem^ 

*  pudicitiam,  divina  atque  hiirtiaijia  promif- 
^  cua,  nihil  penfi  atque  moderati  habere/ 
In  the  defcription  of  a  battle,  which  JugUr* 
tha  fought  with  Metellus,  he  writes  thus  i 

*  NumidsB  alii  poftremos  caederej  pard  a 

*  finiftra  ac  dextera  tentare ;  infenfi  adefle 
^  atque  inftare ;  omnibus  locis  Romanorum 

*  ordines  conturbare ;'  c,  50.  de  bello  Jug. 
And  again,  in  his  account  of  the  fame,  ac- 
tion, *  Caeterum  facies  totius  ncgotii  varia^ 

*  incerta,  foeda  atque   miferabilis;  difperfi 

*  a  fuis  pars  cedere,  alii  infequi ;  neque  fig- 

*  na,  neque  ordines  obfcrvare  j  ubi  quem- 

*  que    periculum  ceperat,   ibi  refiftere   ap 

*  propulfare ;  arma,  tela,  equi,  viri,  hoftes^ 

*  cives  permixti ;  nihil  confilio,  neque  im- 
^  perio  agi }  fors  omnia  rcgerej'  c*  51. 
Thefe  may  fuffice  for  fpecimens  of  his  nar- 
rative ftyle.  In  his  refledions,  or  what  may 
be  called  the  philofophy  of  his  hiftory,  the 
ftyle  is  of  the  fame  kind.     *  Avaritia  fidem, 

*  probitatem,  caeterafque  artis  bonas  fubver- 

*  dt ;  pro  his  fupcrbiam,  crudelitatem,  dcos 

*  negligere,  omnia  venalia  habere  edocuit. 

*  Ambitio  multos  mortalcs  falfos  fieri  fubc- 

P  a 
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'  *  git ;  aliud  claufum  in  pedore,  aliud  in 

*  lingua  promptum  habere;  amicitias  ini- 

*  micitiafqlie  non  ex  re,  fed  ex  commodo 

*  aeftumai'e ;  niagifqUe  vultum,  quam  ingc- 

*  nium  bonum  habere;'  Bell.  Cat.  c.  io# 
His  charadlers  are  is  deficient  in  copula- 
tives as  either  his  narrative  or  his  refleftions. 
For  proof  of  this  I  need  go  no  farther  than 
the  charadier  of  Catiline,  in  the  beginning 
of  hishiftory  of  that  confpiracy :  '  Corpus  pa- 

*  tiens  inediae,  vigilias,  algoris,  fupra  quam 
'  cuiquc  credibile  eft.  Animus  audax,fubdo- 

*  lus,  varius,  cujus  rei  libet  fimulator  ac  difli- 

*  mulator;   alieni  appetens,  lui   profufus ; 

*  ardens  in   cupiditatibus ;  fatis  loquentise, 

*  fapientise  parum.     Vaftus  animus^  immo- 

*  derata,  incredibilia,  nimis  alta  femper  cu- 

*  piebat;'c.  5*  Inhischaradtersof  Csefarand 
Cato,  he  has  joined  to  this  fhort  and  disjoint- 
ed compofition  a  firing  oi  arititbefes :  *  Caefar 
^  beneficiis  ac  munificentia  magnus  habeba- 

*  tur ;  integritate  vitse  Cato.     Ille  manfue- 

*  tudine  et  mifericordia  clarus  fadtus ;  huic 

*  feveritas    dignitatem    addiderat.      Caefar 

*  dando^  fu'blevando,  ignofcendo ;  Cato  ni- 
^  hil  Jargiundo  gloriam  adeptus;  in  altera 

*  mifcris  perfugium,  in  altero  mali/  perni-' 
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^  cies ;  illius  facilitas,  hujus  conftantia  bu- 
^  dabatur ;'  c.  54.  '    ^ 

.  The  rhetorical  ftyle  leaft  of  all  admits  of 
this  gaping  compofition,  becaufe  it  demands 
a  flow,  and  a  roundnefs,  proper  to  fill  the 
ears  of  the  people.  Yet  Salluft  is  the  fame 
in  his  fpeeches,  or  very  little  different  front 
what  he  is  in  the  other  parts  of  his  wol'k. 
What  orator  of  Greece  or  Rome,  that  had 
any  reputation,  ever  began  an  oration  td 
th&  people  in  the  manner  that  Salluft  makes 
IVIemmius  the  tribune  begin  his:  *Multa 
'  dehortantur  a  vobis,  Quirites,  ni  ftudium 

*  reipublica^  oAinia  fuperet ;  opes  fadlionis, 

*  veftra  patientia,  jus  nullum  ;  ac  maxume 

*  quod  innocentix^  plus  pcriculi,  quam  ho- 
'  noris  eft;'  de  Bell.  Jug.  c.  31.  If  he  had 
not  put  this  ftyle  into  the  mouth  of  Mem-r 
mius,  who,  he  tells  us,  at  that  time  was  a. 
great  and  powerful  orator,  I  fliould  have 
thought  that  what  he  makes  Marius  fay  to 
the  people,  was  an  attempt  to  imitate  his 
nid€  and  incompofed  manner  of  fpeakingj 
for  he  was  intirely  unlearned,  and  a  pro- 
fefti^  defpifer  of  the  Greek  arts.  He  makes 
hitnfpeak  thu^ :  ^  Non  funt  compofita  vert 

-  -    P  3 
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^  ba  mea;  parum  id  facio;  ipfa  fe  virtus 

*  fatis  oftendit;  illis  artificio  opus  eft,  uti 

*  turpia  fa£ta  oratione  tegant :  Nequelitteras 

*  Gr^ecas  didici ;  parum  placebat  eas  diicere, 
^  quippe  quap  ad  virtutem  doftoribus  nihil 
V  profuerunt.  At  ilia  multo  optuma  reipublii 

*  cac  doftus  fum;   hoftem  ferire,  prajfidia 

*  agltare;  nihil  metuere,   ni(i  turpem  fa-^ 

*  mam  j  hycmem  ct  ^eftatem  juxta  pati ;  hu* 

*  mi  requiefcere;  eodem  tempore  inopiam  et 

*  laborem  tolerare;'  c.  85*  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  ftyle  of  this  fpeech,  no  lefs  than  of 
every  other  fpeech  in  the  book,  is  imirely 
his  cwUf 

Not  only  in  the  fpeeches,  but  in  every 
part  of  an  hiftorical  work,  fuch  a  bounding 
hopjnng  compofition  is  unfuitable:  Fir^^ 
becaufe  it  has  no  fweetnefs  or  flow  j  and, 
fecondly^  becaufe  it  has  no  gravity  or  dig- 
nity, fuch  as  the  hiftorical  ftyle  requires; 
Nor  do  I  know  any  kind  of  writing  that  it 
is  fit  for,  except  the  epiftoUry,  which  ought 
to  have  the  air  of  being  unpremeditated, 
without  ftudy  of  compofition  or  ornament 
of  any  kind,  Salluft  has  preferved  to  us  an 
original  letter  of  Lentulus,  one  of  Cati-^ 
line's  '^aflbciatcs,  written  in   that  mannen 
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It  wa3  addreffed  tp  Catiline,  and  is  in  thefe 
words  :  ^  Q|4s  fim,  ex  eo  quem  ad  te .  mifi 

*  cognofces ;  fac  cogites  in  quanta  calamitate 

*  fia,  ct  memineris  te  virumj    eonfideres 
^  quid  tuse  rationes   poftul^nt :   Auxilium 

*  petas  ab  omnibus,  etiam  ab  infimis ;'  de 

B^Uf  Cat.  43.     This  is  a  very  proper  ftyle 

for  a  letter;  but,  I  think,  very  improper  for 

a  hiftory;  nor  is  it  juftifiable  by  any  good 

•authority.     For,  except  Sallufl:  and  Taci* 

tus,  no  antient  hiiilorian  has  ufed  itj  nor 

orator    or    poet,    except    upon    particular 

occafions.     But,   though  I  be  thus,  fevere 

upon  the  ftyle  of  Salluft,  it  muft  not  bp 

imagined  that  I  think  meanly  of  him  as  aij 

hiftorian;  for  I  efteem  his  matter  .as  much 

^  I  blame  his  ftyle.     His  narrative,  though, 

i  think,  ill  Qpmpofpd,  is  cl^ar  and  diftind  j 

hi$  .r^fledions  a^e  feafible  and  judicious^ 

particularly  thofe  ypon  the  ftate  of  the  Ro- 

m^  cooxnioawealth,  and  the  manners  of 

•tiiat  .people.     For,  as  tp  his  philofophy,  J 

^dmk  it  is  no  better  thaa  commoii.  place; 

^nd,  though  it  had  been  better,  I  think  it 

.Height  have  been  fpa.red.     His  fpeeches  are, 

J»  »y  judgmenj:,  by  far  the  bcft  part  of 

P4 
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the  work;  and  there  are  more  fplendid  fen- 
tences  to  be  picked  from  them  than  from 
thofe  of  any  hiftorian  or  orator  that  I  know. 
Julius  Caefar's  fpeech  in  the  fenate,  upon 
the  Cubjedl  of  the  punifhment  to  be  inflided 
on  the  confpirators,  is  a  mafter-piece  j  nor 
do  I  know  any  thing  of  the  kind,  antient 
or  modern/  in  which  there  are  arguments 
more  plaufible,  or  fentences  of  greater 
weight  and  gravity.  And,  though  the  comr 
p6fition  be  clearly  his  own,  and  not  that  of 
Caefar,  I  am  perfuaded  the  matter  is  from 
Caefar.  Thus  much,  at  Iqaft,  we  are  fure 
of,  from  Cicero's  fpeech  on  the  fame  occa^ 
fion,  that  what  he  makes  Julius*  fay  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate,  was  actually  faid  by  him. 

This  opinion  of  Salluft,  and  the  differ^ 
ence  I  make  betwixt  his  fpeeches  and  the 
reft  of  his  hiftory,  appears  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  the  critics  of  his  own  time,  at 
Jeaft,  of  the  next  age  j  for  fo  I  underftand 
a  paffage  in  Seneca  the  rhetorician's  decla«» 
•mations.  Lib.  3.  in  prsefatione,  where,  fpeak- 
^ag  of  the  different  talents  of  men,  he  fays, 
""  Virgirs  happy  geniu8  forfook  him  in  profe. 
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*  Cicero's  eloquence  deferted  him  in  verfe  j* 
then  he  adds,  '  Orationes  Salluftii  in  hono- 

*  rem  hiftoriarum  leguntur:'  The  fenfe  of 
\vhich  word?  I  take  to  be^  that  it  was 
chiefly  his  orations  which  did  Jionour  to 
hishiftpry* 
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CHAP.     XII. 

Of  the  Jlyte  of  Tacitus — Thatjlyk  conjit 
by  many  as  a  model — Not  an  original^ 
hut  an  imitation  of  Sallujl. — General  c 
vations  upon  it — Particular  examples' 
bis  unco?ine£ted  compofttion — Of  ai 
and  barf) — Of  obfcure  brevity — Oj 

fe&ation  in  the  exprejjion^  and  obfc 
tbence  ariftng — Compared  in  tbis  ri 
with  jfulius  Cafar. — Poetical  diffic 
Tacitus — Poetical  defcription-^^ain 
and  aJfcEtation  of  fmartnefs, — Praij 
Tacitus  as  to  bis  matter ^-^  Some  tbing^ 

fo  in  bis  fyle  commendable. — PffeEl 
the  imitation   of  him  has   bad  upon 

fyle  of  modern  writers. — The  bef  ii 
tion  of  him  is  in  Mr^  Mallefs  Lij 
Chancellor  Bacoti. 

THE  next  author  I  fliall  mention, 
markable  for  the  kind  of  ftyL 
which  I  am  now  fpeaking,  is  Tacitus 
author  of  fo  high  reputation  at  prcfent^ 
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I  havie  thought  proper  to  beftow  an  intire 
dw^er  upon  him.  No  body  ever  thought 
of  fetting  him  up  for  a  model  of  ftyle,  till 
Juftus  Lipfius  brought  him  into  fafhion, 
aad,  by  imitating  him,  wrote  a  ftyle  very 
different  from  that  of  the  other  fcholars  of 
tBe  age,  and  different  even  from  what  he 
himfelf  wrote  in  his  younger  days.  From 
that  tipae  Tacitus  has  been  the  model  of 
the  French  writers,  as  many  of  them  as  had 
learning  enough  to  undefftand  him,  and  of 
a  great  many  Britifh,  who  have  imitated 
liiw  either  diredly  from  the  original,  or  at 
fecond-hand  from  the  French,  What  I  fhall 
fay,  therefore,  of  his  ftyle  will  not,  I  know, 
fdeafe  the  many ;  but  for  them,  as  I  have 
©ore  than  once  faid,  I  do  not  write. 

Tacitus  himfelf  was  no  original,  though 
Ae  contrary  is  generally  believed;  for  he 
plainly  imitates  the  author  laft  mentioned, 
Salluft.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from 
particular  obfolete  words  and  phrafes,  which 
be  has  borrowed  from  Salluft,  as  has  been 
Aferved  by  the  commentators,  but  froin 
tee  general  colour  and  complexion  ofhw 
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ftyle*.  And,  indeed,  there  was  at  th 
time  no  other  hiftorian,  either  Greek  or  L 
tin,  who  had  written  in  that  ftyle ;  for,  j 
1  obfcrved  before,  the  compofition  of  Thi 
cydides,  though  affedling  the  fame  chara( 
ter  of  ftyle,  is  very  different  from  that  ( 
Salhift,  or  bis  jniitator  TacitMS, 

Befides  this  imitation  of  Salluft,  there 
in  Tacitus  a  great  tindure  of  the  ftyle  ( 
the  fchools  of  declan^ation^  the  faftiioo^b 


*  t  will  give  two  or  three  examples  pf  tbU*— Eve 
body  vfhq  has  iludied  Sallaft  knows,  that  the  flyle 
which  he  defcribes  charadlers  is  remarkable:  Here 
one  from  Tacitus,  which  is  plainly  an  imitation  of  tli 
manner.  It  is  the  cbara^er  of  Sejanus :  *  Corpus  ilti  1 
'  borum  tolcrans ;  animus  audax,  fui  obtegens,  in  all 
'  crxminator;  juxta  adulatio  et  fuperbia;  palam  comf 
<  iittis  pudor  ;  intus  fumma  apifcendi  libido ;'  Ann.  Jj 
iv.  c^  |.  The  character  of  Qalba  is  given  in  the  fai 
manner  by  antithefis:  *  Pecunias  aliens  non  appetei 
'  fuse  parens,  publicae  avarus;'  Hid.  Lib.  i.  c.  49.  I 
defcriptions  too  are  often  in  the  flyle  of  Sitlluft,  that 
in  fingle  unconnected  words,  as  in  the  defcription  of  1 
rout  of  an  army  :  ^  Non  arma,  non  ordo,  non  confiliai 
'  fed  pecorum  mpdo,  trahi,  occidi,  cap!  ;*  Ann.  Lib 
c.  25.  In  the  fame  manner  Salluft  defcribea  ^he  (a 
thing :  *  Sequi,  fugere,  occidi,  capi,  equi,  viri,  adfliS 
B.  Jng.  c.  ION 
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flyle,  as  I  fhall  afterwards  obferve,  of  that 
Hge ;  and  it  is  from  thence  chiefly  that  the 
differences  to  be  obferved  betwixt  his  flyle 
and  that  of  Salluft,  in  whofe  time  the  de- 
clamatory ftyle  was  not  fo  much  in  falhion, 
arife. 

There  is  one  fault  in  the  ftyle  of  Tacitus 
which  is  obvious,  ai\^  will  ftrike  every  man 
of  fenfe,  though  he  have  not  ftudied  the 
ndcs  of  writing.     It  is  this,  that  he  draws 
our  attention  too  much  to  his  ftyle.    This  is 
fo  true,  that  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a 
man  who  had  only  ftudied  the  great  antient 
mafters  of  compofition,  fuch  as  Demofthe- 
iics,  Cicero,  Julius   Caefar,  or  any  other 
who  has  written  in  a  plain  natural  manner, 
would  at  firft,  when  he  came  to  the  reading 
of  Tacitus,  be   employed    almoft  intirely 
about  the  words,  wondering  at  the  ftrange- 
nefe  of  the  compofition,  fo  different  from 
what  he  had  been  acciiftomed  to,  or,  per- 
haps, admiring  and  falling  in  love  with  it, 
as  Lipfius  did. 

Now,  the  greateft  praife,  in  my  opinion, 
that  can  be  beftowed  upon  any  ftyle  is,  that 
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we  are  carried  away  by  the  fenfe  and  argu* 
ment,  without  attending  to  the  words.   This 
is  the. peculiar  praife  of  Demofthenes,  whofc 
words  are  all  of  common  ufe,  and  feem  on- 
ly put  together  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  convey 
the  meaning  clearly  and  diftindly.     Nor, 
unlefs  we  know  foraething  of  the  critical 
art,  do  we  perceive  any  art  at  all  in  a  cora- 
pofition,  the  moft  artificial  which  is  to  be 
found  in  profe.     The  beauties,  therefore,  of 
Demofthenes's  ftyle  are,  of  all  others,  the 
moft  genuine,  being  fuch  as  are  not  fr(H 
minent^  and  do  not  ftick  out,  as  it  were, 
from  the  body  of  the  work — *  Quae  noa 
'  extra  corpus  orationis  eminent,'  to  ufe  the 
expreflion  of  a  very  elegant  writer  *,  but 
are  fo  incorporated  with  it,  that,  though  the 
effedts  of  them  be  felt  by  every  one,  the  art 
is  only  perceived  by  the  critic — *  Grandis, 

*  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  pudica  oratio  non  eft 

*  maculofa,  nee  turgida,  fed  natUrali  pul- 

*  chritudine  exfurgit  f .'  Now,  this  natural 
beauty  of  ftyle  is  certainly  not  predominant 
in  Tacitus ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  ftudies,  like  Mr.  Bayes  in  the 

«  Petron,  Arbit.  Satyric.  f  W*  IWd. 
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feehearfal,  to  elevate  and  furprife  by  a  kind 
of  compofition,  which  is  any  thing  but 
jpljun  and  natural.  And,  if  the  art  of  Taci- 
tU8*8  ftylc  were  good^  which,  I  think,  it  is 
Hot,  it  is  too  conlpicuous ;  fo  that  he  wants 
the  greateft  art  of  all  in  fpeaking  and  wri- 
ting, which  is  to  conceal  art* 

Another  general  obfervation  I  would  make 
upon  Tacitus's  ftyle  is,  that  though  the  chief 
thing  to  be  ftudied  in  compofition  is  not  the 
pleafureof  the  ear,  nor  what  is  called  a  flow 
of  wordsj  yet  that  is  not  to  be  negleded; 
and  much  lefs  ought  a  writer  to  afFedt  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf  by  a  compofition  abrupt 
and  gafping,  and  altogether  harfh  and  offen- 
five  to  the  ear;  and  yet  this  is  the  moft  dif- 
tingmlhing  charad:erifJ:ic  of  Tacitus's  flyle, 
and  in  this  he. has  far  furpaffed  his  origi- 
nal, it  being  generally  the  fate  of  imitators^ 
that,  if  there  be  any  fault  in   the  model, 
*  they  aggravate  and  make  it  worfe. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  examples  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Tacitus's  ftyle,  as  I  did 
of  thofe  of  Sallufl,  beginning  with  his  un- 
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conned:ed  compofition,  fo  unconneSccI^ 
abfupty  and  broken,  that  it  hardly  deferved 
the  name  of  compojition.  My  firft  cx-^ 
ample  fliall  be  the  very  beginning  of  his 
Work,  I  mean  his  introdudtion  to  his  Aw^ 
nals^  where  one  fliould  have  expefted  fome 
kind  of  flow  and  fmoothnefs  of  compofi- 
tion,  fuch  as  we  find  in  other  authors,  even 
in  thofe  who,  in  other  parts  of  their  work^ 
ftudy  compofition  very  little  *.  He  begins 
thus :  *  Urbem   Romam  a  principio  reges 

*  Ixabuere.     Libertatem  et  confulatum   L* 

*  Brutus  inftituit.  Didaturse  ad  tempus 
*-  fumebantur;  neque  Decemviralis  poteftas 
^  ultra  biennium,  neque  tribunorum  mill- 

*  turn  confulare  jus  diu  valuit.     Non  Cin-> 

*  na?,  non  Sullae  longa  dominatio ;  et  Pom- 

*  peii  Craffique  potentia  cito  in  Caefarem ; 

*  Lepidi  atque  Antonii  arma,  in  Auguftum 

*  Ariflotle,  in  bis  abilrufe  philofophical  works^  which 
he  intended  only  for  the  ufe  of  his  fcholars,  has  no- 
thing that  can  be  called  compojition^  though  it  deferves 
that  name  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  Tacitus's  hiflbry. 
But,  in  his  popular  works,  and  particularly  in  the  exof« 
diums  of  them,  there  is  very  good  compoiition,  as  \A 
,th«  beginning  of  his  book  of  poetry. 
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ceffere.'       Iii   what    he   calls   his    hiftory, 
where    it  is   commonly  thought,   but,    ia 
my  judgment,    without  reafon,    that   the 
compofition  is  more  copious  and  flowing, 
he  enters  upon  his  fubjedt  in  this  manner : 
Opus   aggredior  opimum  cafibus,   atrox 
praeliis,  difcors   feditionibus,    ipfa   etiara 
pace  fsevum.     Quatuor  principes  ferro  in- 
terempti.     Tria  bella  civilia,  plura  exter- 
na, ac  plerumque  permixta.     Prdlperse  in 
oriente,  adverlbs  in  occidente  res.     Tur-* 
batum  Illyricum ;  Gallise  nutantes ;  per- 
domita  Britannia,  et  flatim  mifTa ;  coorta: 
m  nos.  Sarmatarum  ac  Suevorum  gentes, 
nobilitatus  cladibus  mutuis  Dacus.     Mota 
ctiam  prope  Parthorum  arma  falfi  Nero- 
nis  ludibrio.     Jam  vero  Italia  novis  cladi- 
bus, vel  poft  longam  faeculorum  feriem 
repetitis,  afBida.     Hauftrc  aut  obrutae  ur-* 
bes  foccundiflima  Campaniae  ora.    Et  urbs 
incendiis  vaftata,  confumptis  antiquiffimis 
delubris,  ipfo  capitolio    civium  manibus 
incenfo.       Pcllutse    caerimonia^ ;     magna 
adulteria ;  plenum    exiliis  mare ;    infedti 
caedibus  fcopuli ;  atrocius  in  urbe  fevitum/ 
A  little  after  Ipeaking  of  prodigies  that  hap- 
pened about  that  time, — *  Ccelo  terraque 
Vol.  hi.  Q^ 
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*  prodigia,  et  fulmlnum  monitus,  et  futu- 

*  rorum   praefagia,  laeta,   triftia,   ambigua, 

*  manifefta/  Upon  this  paflage,  I  cannot 
help  fetting  down  the  remark  of  his  tranfla- 
tor  and  great  admirer,  Mr.  Gordon.     *  In 

*  this,'  fays  he,  '  there  is  an  iufmite  pathos. 

*  What  can  l>e  more  folemn,  founding,  and 

*  fublime,  even  in  Lucretius?' 

Let  any  man  compare  thefe  exordiums  of 
Tacitus  with  the  exordium  of  I/ivy,  or 
even  of  Thucydides,  whofc  ftyle  Tacitus  is 
thought  by  fome  to  have  imitated,  and  the 
difference  will  appear  ftriking;  and  Jet  him 
compare  them,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the 
exordiums  of  Salluft,  and  he  will  perceive 
a  great  refemblance,  and  that  it  is  Salluft 
whom  he  has  imitated  in  tliis  disjointed 
ftyle,  and  not  Thucydides* 

The  narrative  of  hiftory  fhould  certainly 
be  put  together  with  fome  kind  of  art  j  and 
there  Ihould  be  a  certain  dignity  in  the 
compofition,  as  well  as  the  words*  But 
Tacitus  narrates  in  this  manner  in  his  hifto- 
ry, for  from  thence  I  chufe  to  take  my  ex- 
amples, for  the  reafon  above  given :  *  In- 
3 
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*  teriiA  civilis  Vetera  eircumfedit.     Voctila 
^  Geldubam^  atque  inde  Noveriiim  cbnceflit* 

*  Civilis  capit  Geldubam.     Mox  baud  pro*- 

*  cul    Novefio,    equeftri    prselio    profperd 
*-  certabit  ^»*   Again — '  Nee  Sequani  detrec- 

*  tavSre  certamen.     Fortuna  melioribus  af-* 

*  fuit.     Fufi  Lingones,  Sabinus  feftinatum 

*  temer8   prselium^    pari    formidine    defe- 

*  ruit  f  /  &c.     To  quote  more  would  be  to 
tranfcribe  a  great  part  of  the  work. 

Such  fhort  Teiltetices^  Ot  rathel*  mutilated 
fentencesj  amputate  fententia^  as  Seneca 
calls  them  %^  can  be  faid  with  propriety  to  be 
only  the  materials  of  compofition  *.  And,  had 
there  been  nothing  preferved  of  Tacitus  but 
a  few  fragments  of  this  kind,  and  if  I  had 
not  known  his  tafte  of  ftyle,  and  manner  of 
writing,  I  fhould  have  thought  that  thefe 
Were  only  heads,  or  memorandums  of  what 
he  was  afterwards  to  put  together  in  regu- 
lar compofition. 

•  Hiflor.  Lib,  iv.  C.  36. 

t  Ibid.  c.  67. 

X  Scaec.  PUlof.  EpiH^.  114. 
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In  the  fpeeches  there  is  fomething  more 
of  compofition  ;  but  thefe  likewife  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  cut  into  (hort  fentences, 
commonly  in  the  form  of  interrogation^ 
after  the  manner  of  the  fchools  of  declaina- 
tion.  Thus  the  Pannonian  legions,  when 
they  mutinied,  were  addrefled  by  their  offi- 
cers :  *  Quoufque  filium  imperatqris  obfide- 
'  bimus?  Quis  certaminum  finis?  Percen- 
'  nione  et  Vibuleno  facramentum  di£luri 
^  fumus?  Percennius  et  Vibulenus  ftipendia 

*  militibus,  agros  emeritis  largientur?  De- 

*  nique,  pro  Neronibus  et  Drufis  imperiura 
^  populi  Romani  capeflent  ?  Quin  potius  ut 

*  noviflimi  in  culpam,  ita  primi  ad  peeni- 

*  tentiam  fumus?  Tarda  funt  quae  in  com- 
^  mune  expoftulantur :    Privatam   gratiam 

*  flatim  mereare,  ftatim  recipias  *•* 

In  fome  of  the  paflages  J  have  quoted,  the 
fentences  are  not  only,  ihort,  but  abrupt, 
and  ending  harfhly  and  unexpedledly ;  fo 
that  we  may  apply  to  him  what  Seneca  the 
rhetorician  fays  of  the  ftyle  of  Fabianus,  a 
declaimer  of  his  time :  '  Quasdam  tam  fu- 

^  Annal.  Lib.  L  c.  28.  •    • 
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*  bito  definunt,  ut  non  brevia  fint  fed  abrup- 

*  ta  *.'  And  what  Seneca  the  philofopher 
fays,  fpeaking  of  the  compofition  of  certain 
writers  of  his  time, — *  Quidam  praefraaain 

*  et  afperam  probant,  diflurbant  de  induftria, 

*  fi   quid  placidius   effluxit.     Nolunt   fine 

*  falebra  effe  juncturam ;  virilem  putant  et 

*  fortem   quae   aurera   inaequalitate  percu- 

*  tiat  f.'  Of  this  I  will  only  give  two  more 
inftances,  out  of  innumerable  that  might 
be  given :  For  it  is  evident  that  he  afFeded 
thofe  harfh  claufules,  having  a  pleafure,  as 
it  would  feem,  to  furprife  the  reader,  by  dif- 
appointing  his  expeftation,  and  cheating  his 
ear.  In  giving  the  charadter  of  one  Vi  - 
nius,  he  fays,  that  he  was — *  Audax,  calli- 

*  dus,  promptus,  et  prout  animum  intendiflet 

*  pravus  aut  induftrius  eadem  vi  J.'  Again, 
in  giving  an  account  of  what  Antonius  the 
general  of  Vitellius  faid  to  his  troops,  when 
they  were  in  pofTeflion  of  Verona,  which 
they  had  a  mind  to  fack  and  pillage,  and 

*  Lib.  ii.  Controverf.  in  initio. 

f  EpiftoL  114. 

J  Hiftor.  Lib.  i.  c.  48. 

Q.3 
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accordingly  afterwards    did    (o^  he    fays^ 

*  Vocatosadconcionem  Antonius  aUo(][uitur 

*  magnifice  vidtores,  vidos  clementer,  de 
^  Cremona  in  neutrum*.'  "Where,  in  order  to 
make  the  laft  member  of  the  fentence  as  fhoit 
and  abrupt  as  poflible,  he  has  made  it  ob* 
fcure ;  for  you  mud  be  well  acquainted  with 
7  acitus's  idioms,  to  know  that,  by  the  ex*- 
preflion  de  Cremona  neutrum^  he  means  that 
Antonius  faid  nothing  at  all  of  Cremona, 
neither  in  the  way  of  praife  or  cenfure,  in- 
tending, as  the  event  fhewed,  to  leave  the 
foldiers  to  follow  their  own  inclination  with 
refpedl  to  that  town. 

And  this  leads  me  to  obferve  another 
fault  in  Tacitus's  ftyle,  namely,  an  obfciir^ 
brevity.  This,  with  the  other  pecuUari->- 
ties  above-mentioned,  is  imputed  to  Sal^ 
luft  by  Seneca  the  pbilofopher,  in  the 
epiftle  above  quoted,  in  thefe  words :  *  SaI-» 
*  luftio  vigente  amputatse  fententise,  et  ver-»- 
^  ba  ante  expedatam  cadentiam,  et  obfcur^ 
^  brevitas  fuere  pro  cultu.'  And,  as  imita-. 
tprs  commonly  aggravate  the  faults  pf  their 

•  Hiftor.  Lib.  ui.  c.  32, 
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original,  fo^  compared  with  Tacitus,  Salluft 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  clear  and  perfpicuous 
'writer.  For  Tacitus  has  fo  many  fhort  and 
elliptical  expreflions,  that  he  may  be  faid  to 
\Mrite  a  kind  of  fhort-hand  ftyle.  Thus, 
fpeaking  of  the  diffimulation  and  feigned 
behaviour  of  the  Roman  nobility,  upon  the 
deceafe  of  Auguftus,  and  the  acceflion  of 
Tiberius,  he  fays, — ^  Quanto  quis  illuftrior, 

*  tanto  magis  falfi  ac  feftinantes,  vultuque 

*  compofito,  ne  Iscti  excefTu  Principis ;  neu 

*  triftiorprimordio,lacrymas,gaudium,qu3e- 

*  ftus,  adulatione  mifcebant  * :'  Where  the 
word  primordio  has  no  meaning  at  all,  un- 
lefs  we  fupply  principatus  Tiberii.  Again, 
fpeaking  of  Primus  Antonius,  the  general 
of  Vitellius,  his  behaviour  after  the  taking 
of  Cremona,  he  fays, — '  Primus  Antonius 

*  nequaquam  pari  innocentia  poft  Cremo* 

*  namagebatf;'  Where,  unlefs  you  fupply 
the  word  captam^  there  is  no  fenfe  in  the 
paffage. 

*  Annal.  Lib,  i.  c.  7. 
f  Hiftor.  Lib*  iii.  c.  49. 

0.4 
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Another  caufe  of  obfcurity  in  this  author 
is,  the  affedtation  of  exprefling  common 
things  in  an  uncommon  manner ;  as  where, 
fpeaking  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and 
particularly  of  the  lake  Moeris,  he  calls  it 

*  Lacus  effofla  humo,  fuper-flucntis  Nili  re- 

*  ceptaculura,  atque  alibi  anguftias,  et  pro- 

*  funda  altitudo,  nuUis  inquirentium  fpatiis 

*  penetrabilis  *  :'  Where  all  that  is  meant 
by  this  Ihort  and  obfcure  fentence  is,  that 
the  lake  Moeris  was  in  fome  places  wider, 
in  fome  narrower,  and,  where  it  was  nar-^ 
TOW,  it  was  of  an  unfathomable  depth.  A- 
gain,  fpeaking  of  one  Celfus,  who  was  ac- 
cufed  before  Otho  the  Emperor  for  his  ad- 
herence to  Galba,  the  preceeding  Emperor, 
agaipft  whom  Otho  had  rifen  in  rebellion 
and   killed,   he   fays, — *  Celfus  conftanter 

*  fervata^  erga  Galbam  fidei  crimen  confet- 

*  fus,  exemplumultro  imputavit  f  :■  Where, 
the  only  difficulty  that  can  be  is  in  the. 
manner  of  the  expreflion,  not  in  the  thing 
exprefled.     And  the  moft  probable  meaning 

♦  Annal.  Lib.  ii.  c.  6i, 
f  Hiftor.  Lib,  i.  c.  7 1 . 
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that,  I  think,  can  be  put  upon  the  words 
(for,  when  an  author  fo  exprefles  himfelf^ , 
we  can  but  guefs  at  his  meaning)  is,  that 
Celfus  not  only  confefled  his  adherence  to 
Galba,  but  reproached  Otho  for  not  fhew- 
ing  the  fame  example  of  fidelity.  Again, 
in  defcribing  the  bloody  battle  betwixt  the 
troops  of  Vitellius  and  Otho,  where  the  fol- 
diers  on  the  different  fides  knew  one  an- 
other, he    has   thefe   words:    '  Nofcentes 

♦  inter  fe,  caeteris  confpicui,  in  eventum  to- 
^  tius  belli  certabant*  :'  Where  the  mean- 
ing plainly  is,  though  Tacitus  feems  to 
have  intended  to  conceal  it  from  the  rea- 
der, that  the  foldiers  on  the  different  fides, 
knowing  one  another,  and  wanting  to  dif- 
tinguifli  themfelves,  fought  each  of  them 
as  if  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  had 
depended  upon  his  fmgle  valour.  Again, 
in  his  treatife  de  morihus  Germanorimi^  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  condition  of  freedmen  among 
them,  he  fays,  *  Liberti  non  multum  fupra 

♦  fervos  funt,  raro  aliquid  momentum  in 

♦  domo,  nunquam  in  civitate,  exceptis  dun- 

*  Hiftor.  Lib.  ii.  c.  ij.2, 
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^  taxat  ils   gentibus   quse   regnantur  ;  ibi 

*  cnim  et  fuper  ingenues,  et  fuper  nobiles 

*  afcendunt,  apud  casteros  impares  libertini 

*  libcrtatis  argumentum  funt*:*  Where, 
from  the  context,  and  whole  fenfe  of  the 
paflage,  not  from  the  words,  the  meamng 
appears  to  be,  that  in  all  thofe  German 
ftacee,  except  thofe  which  were  under  regal 
government,  the  unequal  condition  of  freed* 
men  was  a  proof  of  the  value  of  liberty. 
In  the  fame  place,  a  little  after,  fpeaking  of^ 
the  German  way  of  pofleffing  their  lands, 
he  fays,  *  Agri  pro  numero  cultorum  ab 

*  univerfis  per  vices  occupantur,  quos  mox 

*  inter  fe  fecundum  dignationem  partiun- 

*  tqr/  This  I  never  fhould  have  under- 
ftoodi  if  I  could  not  have  explained  it  from 
the  pafTage  of  an  author  who  writes  plainly 
and  naturally ;  I  mean  Cacfar,  who,  in  the 
account  he  has  given  us  of  the  manners  of 
the  Germans,  Lib.  vi,  de  B,  Gallico,  tells  us, 
that  the  magiftrates  among  them  made  a 
diftribution  every  year  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  land  to  each  tribe  or  family,  and  they 
no  doubt  would,  as  Tacitus  fays,  fubdivid< 

•  Cap.  ZSi^ 
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it  among  themfelves,  giving  to  e^qh  maa 

according  to   his  dignity,     I  will  fubjoiu 

Csefiir's  words,  from  which  we  may  fee  the 

difierence  between  a  plain  natural  account 

of  a  thing,  and  the  fame  account  given  with 

an  affected  and  obfcure  brevity :  '  Agricul- 

^     turae  non  ftudent  j  neque  quifquam  agri 

^     modum  certum  ac  fines  proprios  habet ; 

^      fed  magiftratus  in  annos  fingulos  gentibus 

^      nationibufquc  hominum,  qui  una  coierunt, 

^      quantum  eis  et  quo  loco  vifum  eft,  attri* 

'  buunt  agri,  atque  anno  poft  alio  tranfire 

cogunt/     Again,  in  the  fame  book,  fpeak* 

•-i^lg  of  the  fituation  of  the  Catti  in  Germa-. 

^^y,  he  has  thefe  words :  ^  Catti  initium  fe* 

^    dis  ab  Hercynio  faltu  inchoant,  non  ita 

effiifis  ac  paluftribus  locis,  ut  cseterse  ci- 

*  vitates,  in  quas  Qermania  patefcit ;  durant 

*  fi  quidem  colles,  paulatimque  rarefcunt; 
^  et  Cattos  fuos  faltus  Hercynius  profequi- 
^  tur  fimul  atque  deponit  '*/  The  conclu- 
fion  of  this  fentence  favours  more  of  the 
operofe  diligence  of  the  fophift  than  of  the 
gravity  of  the  hiftorian  ;  for  it  exprefles,  ii> 
0,  quaint  and  artificial  manner,  a  very  plaii^ 

•  Cap.  30. 
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and  fimple  thing,  namely,  that  the  territorj^^ 
of  the  Catti  extended  along  the  Hercynian^ 
foreft,  and  went  no  farther  than  that  foreft^— 
And,  laftly,  that  I  may  not  tire  the  reade^sr 
with  more  examples  of  what,  indeed,  is  t(=) 
be  feen  in  almoft  every  page  of  Tacitus,  ir"^ 
defcribing  the  form  of  our  ifland,  *  Formair: — i 

*  totius  BritanniaB  Livius  veterum,  Fabiu    ^ 

*  Rufticus  recentium,  eloquentiflimi  audo — - 

*  res,  oblongae  fcutulae  vel  bipcnni  affimi 

*  lavere  ;  et  eft  ea  facies  citra  Caledoniauiw   » 

*  unde  ct  in  univerfum  fama  eft  trangref— --" 

*  fa*:  Where  the  fenfe  is  plain  enough  ^ 
namely,  that  the  form  of  the  fouthern  par  < 
of  the  ifland,  terminated  by  the  Frith  o^ 
Forth,  or  the  Scottifh  fea,  was  afcribed  to 
the  whole.  But  the  expreffion  is  not  plain 
or  natural,  but  has  much  of  what  the  Greek 
critics  call  Tsrs^te^yicx,  (ro!pi<rTiKri. 

I  have  infifted  the  more  upon  this  ob- 
fcurity  in  Tacitus,  arifing  from  an  afFcda- 
tion  to  raife  his  ftyle  by  an  uncommon' 
phrafeology,  that  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
moft   diftinguifhing   charadteriftics  of  his 

•  Agricolae  vita,  c.  lo. 
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llyle.     And  the  great  difference  in  this  re- 
ipe<3:  between  him  and  Thucydides  is,  that, 
though   Thucydides   be    like  wife    obfcure, 
more  obfcure,  I   think,  than  Tacitus,  his 
obfcurity  is  all  in  his  orations,  arifing  from 
Itiis  perplexed  and  involved   enthymemas. 
For  his  narrative  is  abundantly  clear  and 
perfpicuous ;  whereas  the  obfcurity  of  Ta- 
citus is  chiefly  in  his    narrative,    for    he 
^wants  to  adorn  the  plaineft  fads.     Now 
an  ornamented  narrative  can  hardly  be  very 
accurate  and  diftind:.     And,  as  narrative  is 
the  moft  effential  part  of  hiflory,  it  is  this 
which  makes  the  commentaries  of  Julius 
Caefar,  or  even  the  hiftory  of  Livy,  though 
his  narrative  be  not  near  fo  plain  as  that  of 
Julius,  fo  much   more  valuable   than  the 
hiftory  of  Tacitus* 

Tacitus  fo  far  refembles  a  modern  au- 
thor, that  his  profe,  in  many  places,  is  very 
poetical.  Speaking  of  Germanicus's  voyage, 
along  the  coaft  of  Germany,  he  fays,  '  Ac 
*  primo  placidum  aequor  mille  navium  re- 
^  mis  ftreperc,  aut  velis  impelli  *.'     This  i& 

•  Annal.  Lib.  ii,  c.  25, 
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poetical  painting,  not  hiftorical  narrative* 
Again,  fpeaking  of  the  foil  of  Germany,  he 
fays,  *  Terra  fatis  ferax,  frugiferarum  ar- 

*  borum  impatiens,  pecorum  foccunda,  fed 

*  plerumque  improcera,   ne  armentis  qui- 

*  dem  fuus  honor,  aut  gloria  frontis  */  And, 
a  little  after,  fpeaking  of  the  culture  of  the 
lands  in  Germany,  he  tells  us,  that  they  do 
not  cultivate  the  fruits  of  the  garden;  and 
he  adds,  *  Sola  terras  feges  imperaturf.* 
Again,  fpeaking  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
capitol  under  Vefpafian,  which  had  been 
burnt  in  the  civil  war  betwixt  him  and  Vi* 
teHius,  he  tells  us,  that,  among  other  things 
that  were  thrown  into  the  foundation  of  it^ 
there  were  ores  of  different  kinds,  which 
he  exprefles  in  this  manner :  *  Mctallorum 

*  primitiae  nullis   fornacibus  vidlse,  fed  ut 

*  gignuntur  ij:.'  In  thefe  examples  the  die* 
tion  is  altogether  poetical,  fuch  as  is  not  to 
be  found  even  among  orators,  who  write 

•  Dc  Mor.  Germ.  c.  5. 

f  Ibid.  c.  26. 

t  HifL  Lib.  ir,  c  53. 
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chaftely  and  corredtly,  but  it  is  not  to  be  tole- 
rated in  an  hiftorian.  He  abounds  alfa 
with  poetical  defcriptiotis,  fome  of  them 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length :  Such  is  that 
deicribing  the  field  of  battle,  where  Varus 
and  his  legions  fell ;  *  Prima  Vari  caftra  la- 

*  to  ambitu,  et  dimenfis  principiis,  trium 

*  legionum  manus  oftcntabant ;  dein  femi- 

*  ruto  valla,  humili  fofla,  accifae  jam  reii- 

*  quiae   confedifle   intdligebantur ;    Media 

*  campi  albentia  ofTa,  tit  fugerant,  ut  refti-^ 

*  terant,   disjedla  vel  aggerata  ;  adjacebant 

*  fragmina  telorum,  equoramqire  artus^  fi- 

*  mul  truncis  arborum  antefixa  ora,  lucis 

*  propinquis  barbarae  arae,  apud  quas  tri- 

*  bunos,  ac  primorum  ordinum  centuriones 

*  ma£taverant.     Et  cladis  ejus  faperftites, 

*  pugnam.aut  vincula  elapfi,  referebant,  Mc 

*  cecidtjfc  legator  ;  illic  rapt  as  aqiitlas ;  pri^ 
^  mum  ubi  vulnusVaro  adaSum;  nbi  infilict 

*  dextra,  et  fuo  i£lu  mortem  invenerit ;  qu(k 
^  tribunali  concionatus  Arminius  y  quot  pati-- 

*  hula  eaptivisy  qua  ferobes  ;  utque  Jigfiis  et 

*  aquilis  per  Juperbiam  inluferit  */     It  is  in 

*  Annal,  Lib.  i.  c,  6i, 
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this  way  that  Virgil  paints  the  field  of  battle 
before  Troy : 

Hie  Dolopum  manus,  hie  faevus  tendcbat  Achilles; 
ClaSibus  hie  locus ;  hi:  acies  eertare  folebant. 

JEn,  ii.  v«  29* 

Tacitus's  poetry  is  here  the  lefs  excufeable, 
that  the  defeat  of  Varus  and   his   legions 
was  an  event  that  did  not  fall  within  the 
period  of  his  hiftory,  having  happened  fe- 
veral  years  before.     But  he  has  another  de- 
fcription  which  belongs  to  his  fubjed:;  and, 
as  it  is  lefs  poetical,  is  for  that  reafon  more 
beautiful,  and  fuch  as,  I  think,  may  be  to- 
lerated, if  not  praifed,  by  the  fevereft  critic. 
It  is  where  he  defcribes  a  moft  dangerous 
fedition  and  mutiny  of  the  German  legions, 
upon  the  death  of  Auguftus,  which  rofe  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  Germanicus,  who  com- 
manded them,  was  obliged  to  fend  away 
his  wife  and  infant  fon,  who  happened  to 
be  at  that  time  in  the  winter-quarters  of 
the  legions.     Their  leaving  the  camp,  and 
the  effed  that  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
foldiers,  is  thus  finely  defcribed  :   '  Incede- 
bat  muliebre  et  miferabile  agmen,  profu- 
ga  ducis  uxor  parvulum  finu  filium  ge- 
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rens ;  latnentantes  circum  amicorum  con- 
juges,  quse  fimul  trahebantur ;  nee  minus 
triftes  qui  manebant.  Non  florentis  Cae- 
fans,  neque  fuis  in  caflris,  fed  velut  in  ur-*- 
be  vidla  facies,  gemitufque  ac  plandlus^ 
etiam  militum  aures  oraque  advertere. 
Progrediuntur  contuberniis :  ^is  illejle^ 
bills  /onus  ?  ^od  tarn  trifte  ?  Faminas  il^ 
luftresj  non  centurionem  ad  tutelam^  non 
militemj  nihil  imperatoria  ukorisy  aut  co-* 
mitatHs  foliti^  pcrgere  at  Treveros^  et  ex-^ 
•  ternajidei  *.'  This  is  a  pidure  well  de* 
figned^  and  exceedingly  well  coloured ;  and, 
indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  fuch  de- 
fcriplions  Tacitus  indulged  his  genius, 
which,  I  think,  was  as  much  adapted  to 
jK>etry  as  to  hiftory.  But  it  is  one  of  thofe 
dulcia  vitiay  againfl  which  I  would  warn 
mil  writers  of  hiftory ;  for,  if  the  writer 
happens  to  be  a  dull  man,  and  of  a  genius 
not  ^voured  by  the  Mufes,  he  will  make  a 
ibrry  piece  of  it ;  and,  if  he  have  a  poetical 
genius,  and  fucceed,  though  he  may  gain 
popular  applaufe,  he  will  probably  not  pleafe 

*  AnnaL  Lib.  i.  c.  40^  41% 

Vol..  ni.  R 
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a  good  judge  of  writing,  who  will  think 
the  deicriptions  mifplaced,  and  unfuitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  giving  to  hiftory 
the  iux  of  romance.  And,  in  fad,  it  always 
happens,  that  there  are  many  circumftances 
in  fuch  defcriptions  either  altogether  feign- 
ed, or  much  exaggerated,  which  makes  the 
faith  of  the  author  fuljpeSed  in  other  things. 

TTie  laft  fault  I  (hall  obferve  in  Tacitus's 
ftyle  is  alfo  one  which  is  much  imitated  by 
modern  writers,  and  greatly  admired  by 
mod  readers;  and  that  is  a  fmart  and  un- 
expedled  turn  which  he  gives  to  the  thought, 
as  well  as  the  expreflion :  As  where,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  mathematici  or  aftrologers  in 
Rome,  he  fays,  that  they  were  *  genus  ho- 
^  minum    potentibus  infidum,  fperahtibus 

*  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  noftra  et  vetabitur 

*  femper,  et  retinebitur*:*  Where  every 
reader  is  furprifed  to  find  vetabitur  and  r/?//- 
ntbitur  joined  together.  Again,  in  giving 
a  charadier  of  Galba  the  Emperor,  he  fays, 
^  Major  privato  vifus,  dum  privatus  fuit,  et 
^  omnium  confenfu  capax  imperii,  niii  im- 

*  HiHor.  lib,  i.  c.  22. 
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*  peraffet  *.'  Again,  fpeaking  of  a  horrid 
thing  that  was  done  in  the  civil  war  be^ 
twfeeh  Othb  and  Vitellius,  which  every  bo- 
dy detefted  and  execrated,  he  fayis,  *  Faftunl 

*  efle  fcelus  loquuntur,  faciuntque  f .'  A- 
gain,  defcribing  BiirniSj  the  Prefect  of  the 
JPrartorian  Cohorts  under  Nero,  attending 
the  Emperor  while  he  was  performing  up- 
on the  ftage,  he  fays,  that,  among  his  othet 
attendants,  were  *  cohors  militum  centiirio- 

*  nes  tribunique  et  mocrens  Burrus  ac  lau- 
«  dans  J.' 

Thefe,  and  fuch  like  turns,  are,  I  know, 
commoniy  reckoned  very  fine  and  witter, 
and  fome  of  them,  as  I  reiiiember,  are  much 
praifed  by  his  tranflator  Mr.  Gordon ;  but 
the  noble  fimplicity  of  the  true  claffical 
Vmting  reje<9ts  all  fuch  points  and  turns, 
\vluch  ferVe  only  to  furprife  the  reader,  and 
catch  his  admiration,  not  to  inftriid:  him. 
Nor  do  I  know  any  mark  by  which  the 

^  Hiftor.  Libk  L  c.  494 
f  ibid.  Lib.  iii.  c.  15. 
}  Annal.  xiv.  c.  15^. 
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genuine  claffics  are  more  readily  diftinguifc- 
cd  from  the  writers  of  later  times  and  age$ 
of  lefs  correct  tafte. 

But,  though  I  thus  cenfure  very  freely 
the  faults  of  Tacitus's  ftyle,  I  am  very  fat 
from  thinking  contemptibly  of  his  matter, 
or  that  he  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
valuable  author.  His  fubjeft,  I  thinS,  is 
grand  and  noble.  It  is  the  hiftory  of  the 
fall  of  a  great  people,  greater  than  any 
that  ever  exifted  in  arms  and  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  extent  and  duration  of 
their  empire.  Other  nations  may  have  been 
more  glorious  In  their  rife,  or  in  their  pro* 
fperity,  but  none  was  ever  fo  great  in  its 
fall;  and  the  period  of  Tacitus's  hiftory 
affords  more  extraordinary  examples  of  vir- 
tues and  vices,  fometimes  mixed  in  the 
fame  man,  than  are  to  be  found  any  where 
elfe  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  For  the 
Romans  were  great  in  their  vices,  as  well 
as  their  virtues,  and  in  both  almoft  exceed- 
ed humanity. 

In  treating  this  ftlbjed,   Tacitus  neter 
fiaJls  beloF'   *  ^  ^'i&tf^oi  it,  at  leaft^  as  ta 
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the  matter ;  nor  is  it,  I  think,  without  rea- 
fipa  that  he  fpeaks  hiuifelf  of  the  gravity  of 
his  work  *.  He  Ihews  himfelf  every  where 
a,  lover  of  virtue,  and  of  virtuous  men,  and 
cxprefles,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  his  detes- 
tation of  cruelty,  and  every  kind  of  vice*  He 
ipeaks  with  admiration  of  philofophy  and  Us 
teachers,  as  often  as  he  has  occafion  to  men- 
tion them,  knowing  that  it  was  philofophy 
thajt  had  produced  thofe  extraordinary  charac- 
ters which  he  celebrates,  fuch  as  that  of  Thra- 
fe^  PaEitus,  and  Helvidius  Prifcus  f .  Nor 
do  I  think  thp  charge  of  malignity,  com- 
monly made  againft  him,  and  of  exagge- 
rating totf  much, the  vices  of  men,  is  well 
founded :  He  has  aot  made  a  Tiberius  or  a 


♦  *  Ut  conquirere  fabulofa,  ct  fiftis  obledlare  legen- 
'  tium  animos,  procul  gravitate  coepti  operis  crediderim, 
«  ita  vulgatis  traditifque  demere  iidem  nOn  aufim ;'  Hift. 
Xiib.  ii«  c.  50. 

t  Speaking  of  this  laft,  he  fays,  *  Ingenium  illuftre 
'  altioiibus  iludiis  juvenis  admodum  dedit;  non,  ut  ple- 
^  rique,  ut  nomine  magnifico  fegne  otium  velaret,  fed 
'  quo  iirmior  adverfus  fortuita  rempublicam  capefTeret; 
'  dodores  fapientiae  fecucus  efl^.qui  fola  bona  quae  ho- 

*  nefta,  mala  tantum  qu^  turpia ;   potentiam,  nobilita* 

*  tem»  csteraque  extra  animum,  neque  malis,  neque  bo* 

*  nis  annumerant;'  Hiil.  Lib.  iv.  c.  5. 

R3 
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Nero  fo  bad  as  Suetonius  has  made  them ; 
and  he  fometimes  rejeds  imputations  of 
bad  motives  to  adtions  that  were  commonly 
made  at  the  time,  even  to  the  adtions  of 
Tiberius,  the  moft  cunning,  as  well  as  the 
moft  wicked  of  men :  As,  where  he  men- 
tions the  motives  of  Tiberius  for  not  being 
prefent  at  the  fhews  of  the  gladiators,  but 
allowing  his  fon  Drufus  to  attend  them: 

*  Edendis  gladiatoribus,  quos  Germanic! 
^  fratris  ac  fuo  nomine  obtulerat,  Drufus 

*  prsefedit,  quamquam  vili  fanguine  nimis 

*  gaudens:  Quod  vulgus  formidolofum,  et 

*  pater  arguiffe  dicebatur;  cur  abftinuerit 
■  fpedlaculo  ipfe  varie  tfahebant;  alii  tsedio 

*  ccetus,  quidam  triftitia  ingenii,  et  metu 

*  comparationis,  quia  Auguftus  comiter  in- 

*  terfuiflet,  Non  predidprim  ad  oftenden- 
'  dam  fsevitiam,  movendafque  populi  ofFen- 
^  fiones,  conceflam  filio  materiem ;  quam- 

*  quam  id  quoque  didum  eft*.' 

But,  though  he  be  not  malignant,  he  is 
very  fagacipus  in  divining  the  motives  of 
men's  actions,  and  the  fentiments  of  their 
heart;  and,  if  the  men  are  bad,  it  is  natural 
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'  to  fuppofe  that  the  motives  and  fentiments  of 
their  heart  are  likewife  bad.  In  fpeakifig  of 
the  difadvantage  he  was  under  in  writing  the 
hiftory  of  times  fo  near  his  own,  he  iays, 

*  Multorum  qui  Tiberio  regente  p(£nam  vel 

*  infamiasfubierepofterimanent.  Utquefe- 

*  miliae  ipfae  jam  extinc3:ae  fint,  reperies, 

*  qui  J  ob  fimilitudinem  morum,aliena  male- 

*  fada  fibi  objedari  putent.    Etiam  gloria  ac 

*  virtus  infenfos  habet,  ut  nimis  ex  propin- 
^  quo  diyerfa  arguens  *.'  Again,  he  afligns 
various  motives  for  Tiberius  continuing  the 
fame  men  fo  long  in  the  fame  governments: 

Id  quoque  morum  Tiberii  fuit,  continuare 
imperia,  ac  plerofque  ad  finem  .  vitae  in 
iifdem  exercitibus,  aut  jurifdidionibus  ha- 
bere ;  caufae  variae  traduntur ;  Alii  tadio  no^ 
V(se  cur  a  femel  plactta  pro  atemis  ferva^ 
vijfc:  Qui  dam  invidta  ne  plures  fruerentur; 
funt  qui  exiftiment,  ut  callidum  ejus  inge^ 
niuniy  tta  anxium  judicium ;  neque  entm 
emtnentes  virtutes  fcEtabatur^  et  rurfum 
vitia  oderat :  Ex  optimis  periculum  Jtbl 
a  pejjimis    dedecus  publicum   metuebat^^ 

*  Annal.  lib.  iv.  c.  33. 
t  Ibid.  lib.  i.  c,  80. 

R  4 
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Again,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  Tiberius  refu*  ' 
fing  the  title  oi parens  patrm^  and  oi  domi^ 
nus^  he  fays,  ^  Neque  tamen  ob  ea  parentis 

*  patria  delatum  et  antea  vocabulum   af- 

*  fumpfit,  acerb^que  increpiiit  eos,  qui  divinas 

*  occupationesy  ipfumque  dominum  dixerant; 

*  unde  angufta  et  lubrica  oratio,  fub  princi- 

*  pe    qui    libertatem   mctuebat^  adulationm 

*  oderaf^.^ 

His  political  wifdom  has  been  much  ce^ 
lebrated ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  was  a  prudent 
man,  and  had  the  experience  of  bufinefs^ 
But  I  deny  that  he  had  gone  far  into  the 
philofophy,  or  even  the  hiftory  of  govern- 
ment ;  otherwife,  he  never  would  have  faid 
that  a  form  of  regimen  mixt  of  the  power  of  a 
king,  or  chief  magiftrate,  nobles,  and  people, 
might  be  praifed  in  theory,  but  could  hardly 
ever  exift  in  fadj  or,  if  it  did  exift,  could 
not  be  of  long  continuance  f ,     An  obfer- 

*  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  87. 

f  Nam  cundlas  oationes  et  urbes,  populus,  aut  pri- 
inoresy  aat  finguli^  regunt :  Delefbt  ex  his  et  conflituta 
reipublicae  forma  laudari  facilias  quam  evenire^  ve], 
fi  evenit,  l^ad  diuturna  eflepoteft.  Jtmal.  ^'^.  iv.  r.  3^. 
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*  VAtion  that  has  been  applied  by  fome  Eng-* 
jUh  writers  to  the  Britifli  conftitution,  with 
much  exultation  and  triumph  over  the  rude- 
nefs  and  fimplicity  of  antient  times,  that 
could  not  devife  a  form  of  government  fo 
jp&r£Q^  as  has  been  invented  in  this  ifiand, 
and  which  even  fo  great  an  author  as  Taci-«» 
tU6  ipeaks  of,  as  only  a  fine  fpeculation* 
B«iit  the  fad  truly  is,  that  all  the  free  dates 
of  antiquity  were  governed  in  this  way.  Such 
was  the  government  of  Sparta,and  likewifeof 
Athens  in  antient  times,  and  fuch  was  even 
die  original  form  of  government  in  RomCj^ 
not  only  under  their  Kings,  but  under  their 
confuls ;  with  this  difference  only,  that,  un-^ 
der  their  confuls,  they  had  two  chief  ma- 
giftrates,  in  place  of  one  that  they  had  be- 
fore. And  Tacitus,  if  he  had  been  deep  in 
this  part  of  philofophy,  would  have  known 
from  theory,  that  there  can  be  no  govern- 
ment truly  free  which  is  notfo  mixed.  But 
it  18  evident,  that  Tacitus  himfelf  had  ftu- 
4icd  philofophy  with  that  moderation  which 
he  commends  in  his  father-in-law,  Julius 
/Vgrrcola*j  a  clear  proof  of  which,  among 

•  ^  Memoria  tenco  folitum  ipfum  [Agricolam]  narra- 
#  le,  Ji  in  prima  jwventajiudium  fhih/ofbiig  acjurtu  f*ffr^ 
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cithers,  that  might  be  quoted,  is  his  doubting 
whether  the  gods,  propitious  or  angrjr,  had 
denied  gold  and  filver  to  the  Germans*. 

His  model  Salluft  was,  in  this  relpeft,  a 
better  philofopher;  for  he,  Ipcafcing  of 
ayarice  and  money,  fays,  *  Avaritia  pecu* 

*  nise  ftudium  habct,  quam  nemo  fapiens 

*  contfupivit;  ea,  quafi  venenis  malis  im- 

*  buta,  corjpus  animumque  virilem  efiemi* 

*  nat:  Semper  infinita,  infetiabilis,  neque 

*  copia,  neque  inopia  minuiturf  .*  And  he 
might  have  known  from  hiftory,  that  Ly- 
curgus,  the  law-giver  of  Sparta,  whofe  wis- 
dom, according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
oracle,  exceeded  human,  laboured  nothing 
more,  in  the  form  of  polity  that  he  gave  to 
the  Spartans,  than  to  exclude  weahh  from 


'  fuam  cmujfum  Romana  ac  fenatori  haufijfez  Ni  fruieutim 

*  nuttris  incenfum  ac  flagrant  em  antmttm  coi'rcuiffet ;  icilicet 

*  fablime  ec  ere(flam  ingeniani»  pulchritudinem  ac  fpeciem 

*  excelfs    magnsque   gloriae  vehementius    qu&m    cautc 
*'  appecebat ;  mox  mitigavic  ratio  et  astas ;  retlnoitgiie^ 

*  qood  e(l  difficiliimum,  ex  fa^ientia  xnodum;'  Agrico- 
he  vita,  e.  4. 

♦  *  Argentum  ct  aurum  propitii  an  irati  dii  negave* 

*  rint,  dubito  ;*  De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  5. 

f  Conj,  Catilin.  c.  ii. 
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jimong  them :  And  the  fame  oracle,  while 
yet  their  ftate  was  flourifhing,  foretold,  that 
nothing  elfe  but  the  love  of  money  could 
ruin  them*. 

I  think,  however,  ^s  I  have  already  faid, 
that  Tacitus's  hiftory  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
valuable  work;  even  the  ftyle,  which  is 
moll  exceptionable  in  it,  is  not  the  ftyle  of 
a,  little  fophift,  fuch  as  there  were  many  in 
later  times,  who,  unacquainted  with  human 
life  and  bulinefs,  applied  themfelves  only  to 
adorn  words,  and  to  tickle  the  ears,  and 
pieafe  the  fancy  of  their  hearers  and  read- 
ers. Some  of  thefe  orators,  in  the  very 
age  in  which  Tacitus  lived,  boafted  that 
their  performances  might  ht  fung  or  danced 
tof.  The  ftyle  which  Tacitus  has  ftudied 
is  of  a  kind  quite  oppofite ;  for  it  is  of  the 
auftere  kind,  uncouth  and  harfli  to  excefs. 
This  I  afcribe  chiefly  to  his  being  fo  un- 
lucky in  his  choice  of  a  model  and  pattern 
for  compofition  j  I  mean  S^Uuft,  whom  he 

+  Dialog,    de  caufis  cprrupt*  eloqucntia^    cap.  26, 
Neqae  enim  oratorius  ifle. 
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commends,  as  ^  Return  Romanarunx  florea- 

*  tiffimus  audlor*/  For  that,  if  hebadcho- 
ien  a  better  model,  be  bad  genius  enough 
to  make  better  compofition,  I  have  no  doubt; 
of  which,  I  think,  it  is  but  fair,  as  I  have 
quoted  fo  much  againil  him,  to  give  one  or 
two  inftances.  Speaking  of  one  Lepidus,  ^ 
wife  man  of  thofe  times,  who  kept  well 
with  Tiberius,  and  yet  moderated  and  re* 
ftrained  his  cruelty,  which  others  flattered, 
be  fays,  ^  Hunc  ego  Lepidum,  temponbu^ 

*  illis,  gravera  et   fapientem.  virum  fuiflTe 

*  comperio*  Nam  pleraque  ab  faevis  adu- 
^  lationibtis  aliorum  in  melius  flexit ;  neque 

♦  tamen  temperamenti  egebat,  cum  sequa-- 

*  bili  audloritate  et  gratia  apud  Tiberium 
^  viguerit*     Unde  dubitare  cogor,  fato  et 

•  forte  nafcendi,  ut  cartera,  ita  principum 
^  inclinatio  in  bos,  offeniio  in  illos ;  an  fit 
^  aliquid  in  noftris  confiliis,  liceatque  inter 
^  abruptam  contumaciam,  et  deforme  obf&« 

•  quium,  pergere  iter  ambitione  ac  periculis 

•  vacuum  f  .*  Not  only  the  words  here  are 
very  elegant,  and  well  chofen,  but  the  com- 

*  Annal.  Lib.  ii.  c»  jCt 
f  Ibii*  Lib*  iy*  c.  zo. 
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pofidon  is  numerous  and  fine,  efpecially  in 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  fentence.  In  Hs  ha- 
rangues he  has,  as  I  have  alf eady  obfervcd, 
more  of  compofitioh  than  in  his  narrative; 
and  there  is  the  beginning  of  the  Em- 
peror Galba^s  fpeech  to  Pifo,  when  he 
adopted  him,  which  is  as  well  compofed  as 
almoft  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
Latin  authon  It  runs  thus :  *  Si  te  priva- 
^  tus,  lege  curiata  apud  Pontifices,  ut  mori$ 

*  eft,  adoptarem,  et   mihi   egregium  ^  erat 

*  tunc,  Pompeii  ct  M,  Craffi  fobolem  in  pe- 

*  nates  meosadfcifcere;  et  tibi  infigne,  Sul- 
^  picisB  ac  Lutatiaj  decora,  nobilitati  tua: 
^  adjecifle.     Nunc  me  deorum  hominum- 

*  que  confenfu  ad  imperium  vocatum,  prse- 

*  clara  indoles  tua,  et  amor  patriae  impulit, 

*  ut  principatum,  de  quo  majores  noftri  ar- 

*  mis  certabant,  bello  adeptus,  quiefcenti  of- 

*  fcram ;  exemplo  Divi  Augufti,  qui  forons 
5  filium  Marcellum,  dein  generum  Agrip* 
f  pam,mox  nepotes  fuos,poftremo  Tiberiutn 

*  Neronem  privignum,  in  proximo  fibi  fkfti- 

*  'gio  coliocavit  */ 

♦  Hiftor,  Lib,  i.  c.  14. 
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Thefc,  and  other  inftances  that  might  be 
quoted,  fliew  that  Tacitus  was  capable  of 
writing  much  better  than  he  has  done.  Biii 
his  tafte  was  corrupted  by  the  imitation  of 
Salluft,  and  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  which, 
as  he  tells  us,  approved  much  of  the  flyle. 
of  Seneca :  *  Fuit  illi  viro  ingenium  amoc- 

•  num,  et  temporis  ejus  auribus  accommo- 

•  datum***  It  is  not,  however,  the  ftyle 
of  Seneca  that  Tacitiis  has  imitated ;  foi*, 
though  Seneca's  fenteiiees  be  ^s  ftiort,  with 
generally  mote  of  point  and  turn  in  them 
they  are  better  fmoothed  and  rounded,  and 
are  juft  what  Petronius  Arbiter,  fpeaking  of 
the  ftyle  of  the  declaimers  of  his  time,  calls 

•  melliti  verborum  globuli.' 

And  here  I  conclude  my  criticifm  upon 
Tacitus,  which  has  drawn  out  to  the  greater 
length,  that  I  have  illuftrated  what  I  have 
faid  of  him  by  examples  from  him  j  becaufe 
I  find  that,  in  matters  of  criticifm,  general 
obfervations  inftrudt  little,  unlefs  they  be 
explained  by  examples.  I  have  been  the 
fuller  upon  this  author,  fo  much  celebrated 

*  Annal.  Lib.  xiiii  c.  z. 
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in  modern  times,  that,  I  believe,  the  imi- 
tation of  his  ftyle  has  contributed  very 
much  to  corrupt  the  prefent  tafte  of  writing 
in  Europe.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
need  only  compare  the  Englifli  writers  of 
the  laft  century  with  thofc  of  this,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Englifli  writers  before,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  reftoration,  fuch  as 
Hooker,  Milton,  Lord  Clarendon,  Biihop 
Wilkins,  and  Dr.  Spratt,  with  the  generality 
of  the  Britifli  writers  of  this  centxuy.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  other  models  for 
the  writing  art  known,  except  the  great 
and  genuine  dallies,  fuch  as  Demofthenes, 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Julius  Caefar,  Cice- 
ro, and  Livy,  among  the  Latins;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  in  thofe  Englifli  au- 
thors I  have  named,  a  colour  of  flyle  quite 
different  from  what  is  prefently  the  fafliion. 
In  place  of  the  fliort,  fmart,  unconneded 
fentences,  the  vibr antes  fententiola^  as  Pe- 
tronius  calls  them,  of  thefe  later  writers,  we 
have  periods  in  them,  well  compofed,  con- 
filling  of  members  conne<9:ed,  and  aptly  in- 
fcrted  into  one  another,  and  full  of  fenfe 
and  argument,  inflead  of  point  and  turn. 
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and  what  is  commonly  called  trit*  The 
opinion  of  thofe  writers  feems  to  have  been, 
that  their  words  ought  to  be  connc£ted  as 
well  as  their  fenfe  and  meaning.  And  I 
have  generally  obferved,  that  where  a  con- 
nexion is  wanting  in  the  ftyle,  there  is 
the  fame  want  in  the  fenfe  and  argument. 
I  muft  however  acknowledge,  that,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  hit  the  exaft  middle  in  any 
thing,  fome  of  thofe  Englifh  authors 
above-mentioned  have  run  out  into  fo  great 
a  length  of  period,  that  all  their  Ikill  in 
compofition  cannpt  fometimes  make  the 
fenfe  fufEciently  clear,  without  looking  far- 
ther back,  and  carrying  on  the  attention 
longer  than  molt  readers  are  capable  of 
doing. 

But,  whatever  hurt  the  imitation  of  Taci- 
tus may  have  done  to  a  good  tafte  in  writ- 
inig,  I  think  it  is  a  piece  of  juftice  that  I 
owe  to  the  Britifh  authors  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  beft  imitation  of  him,  far  exceeding 
anything  that  I  have  feen  in  French,  is  to  be 
,  found  in  Mr.  Mallet's  life  of  Chancellor  Ba- 
con :  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  refufe  a  great  deal 
of  merit,  in  point  of  ftyle,  to  that  workj^^  if 

4 
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^t  be  true  that  Tacitus  is  a  model  for  ftyle 
<ind  compofition.  But  I  hope  I  have  faid 
enough  to  fliew,  that  he  is  not  a  proper  mo- 
del ;  and  that,  though  his  works  be  highly 
finiflied,  and  have  no  doubt  coft  himi  a 
great  deal  of  pains  and  ftudy,  they  ai^  not 
finifhed  in  a  good  tafte;  and  therefore  the 
negligence,  and  even  vulgarity,  of  fuch  a 
writer  as  Polybius,  with  all  his  MegalopolU 
tan  idioms,  is  preferable  to  the  ftudied  ob- 
fcurity  and  affeded  fententioufnefs  of  Ta- 
citus« 


Vol.  m. 
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CHAP.      XIIL 

Itbejyle  of  Tacitus  has  the  general  charac^ 
ter  ofthejiyk  of  the  age. — The  fchools  of 
declamation  the  caufe  of  fo  general  a  cor^ 
ruption  of  tajle  among  the  Romans  coming 
onfofafl. — The  beginning  of  thofe  fcbooh 
at  Rome^  and  the  progrefs  of  them. — The 
bad  effedls  of  them  upon  the  iafe  of  writh- 
ing of  all  kinds. — Some  fpecimens  of  their 
Jlyle. — Seneca  the  philofopher  s  flylt  of  the 
fame  kind. 

THE  ftyle  of  Tacitus^  though  it  have 
its  peculiarities,  has  the  general  cha- 
radler  of  the  ftyle  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Hved,  as  is  evident  frohi  the  writings  of 
Seneca,  who  lived  before  Tacitus,  and  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  who  lived  at  the  fame 
time.  This  makes  it  a  matter  of  fome  cu- 
riofity  to  inquire  how  the  Romans,  who 
at  firft  copied  only  the  beft  Greek  mafters, 
and  had  fotmed,  about  the  time  of  Cicero^ 
3 
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li  good  national  tafte  of  fpeaking  and  writ-^ 
ing,  flhould,  in  fq  fhort  a  time,  have  de- 
clined fo  much  from  that  tafte.  Many 
things^  no  doubt,  in  the  degenerate  times  of 
any  ftate,  contribute  to  the  depravation  of 
tafte  in  all  the  arts.  Several  of  thofe  caufeg 
are  enumerated  in.  that  elegant  dialogue  de 
caujis  corruptis  eloquently '^  \  but  there  is 
one  which,  I  think,  not  only  acconnts  fot 
the  Romans  falling  off  from  the  true  tafte 
of  eloquence,  but  for  their  adopting  that 
Jmiticular  bad  tafte  which  prevailed  in  the 
age  of  Tacitus ;  and  it  id  the  education  of 
the  youth  in  the  fchools  of  declamation, 
liV'here  they  pradifed  fpeaking  upon  fidi* 
tious  fubjeds,  fome  of  them  altogether  out 
of  real  life  f ;  or,  if  not  fiditious,  rare  and 


•  This  dialogue  is  by  fome  afcribdd  to  Tadcus,  by 
others  to  Q^indilian  )  but,  though  it  appeajt  to  have  been 
written  about  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  it  is  of  a 
charaAer  of  ftyle  much  fuperior  to  that  of  exthef  of 
theiD^  and  is  by  far  the  bed  written  piece  which  reaiidns 
of  that  age* 

t  Of  this  kind  PetroniuSi  in  the  beginning  of  his  Sa- 
tyricon,  mentions  fome  cafes.  His  words  are,  *  %x  ideo 
*  ego  adolefcentttlos  exifUmo  in  fcholis  ftulti/fimos  iieri^ 
<  quia  nihil  ek  iis>  quae  in^  nfu  habemu^,  aut  andxpnt  ant 

s  2 
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uniifual^  and  fuch  as  were  of  no  ufe  in  the 
common  bufinefs  of  life  ** 

The  pradice  began  among  the  Greekf, 
not  the  Athenians,  but  the  Afiatic  Greeks, 
from  whom  it  came  to  Athens,  and  from 
Athens,  it  is  likely,  to  Rome  f*     At  what 


*  vident;  fed  piratas  cum  catenis  in  litore  ftantes,  fed 

*  tyraniios  edidta  fcribentes,  quibus  impcrent  filiis,  ut  pa- 
'  trom  fuorum  capita  pnecidant ;  fed  refponfa  in-  pefti^ 

*  lentia  data,  ut  virgines  tres  aut  plures  immolentur/ 
Such  fubje£ls  are  what  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
above-mentioned,  iie  Caufis  corrupt  a  Eloquentia^  calls  *  fic- 
^  c»,  nee  ullo  mode  ad  veritatem  accedentes  controrer* 

<  fix,  quae  linguam  mode  et  vocem  exercebant;'  c.  ^l. 
And,  if  the  reader  defires  to  fee  examples  of  fuch  que- 
ilions,  and  their  manner  of  treating  them  in  thofe 
fchools,  he  will  find  them  in  Seneca  the  rhetoridan's 
colleftion,  which  he  calls  Controiftrjia^  of  which  I  fliall 
fpeak  more  a  little  after, 

*  Of  this  lad  kind  Suetonius,  in  the  beginning  of  hit 
book  de  Claris  Oratoribus^  has  given  us  two  examples. 

f  '  Nuper  ventofa  iilhxc  et  etoormls  loquacita^  A* 
*•  thenas  ex   Aiia  commigravit,  animofque  juvenum  iuL 

<  magna  furgentes,  velut  peftilente  quodam  fidere  adfla- 
'  vit.     Simulque  corrupta    eloquentias    regula    fletit  tt 

*  obmutuit;'  Petron.  Satyric,  initio.  This  is  that  on- 
philofophic  eloquence  of  which  the  Halicarnaffian  com- 
f^lains  vtvy  much ;  but  obferves,  that  it  was  beginning  in 
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time  it  began  among  the  Greeks  is  not  cer-* 
tain :  Quindilian  fays,  that  it  was  about  the,, 
time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus;  but  one  thing 
1$  certain,  that  it  was  not  knowp  in  Athens 
in  the  days  of  Demofthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
thofe  other  great  orators,  ten  of  whom  were 
produced  in  that  fingle  city ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, every  kind  of  fine  writing  had  cpme  to 
perfedion  in  Greece  before  any  fchool  of 
declamation  was  opened  *. 

)kU  time  to  yield  to  a  better  tafie  and  manner^  under  th9 
patronage  and  protedUon  of  fome  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome ;  Dionyjius  de  Antiquis  Qratoribus,  Commetttarii^  in 

This  Aiiatic  eloquence,    as  Cicero  informs  us  in  iiis 
t)0ok  Je  Claris  Qratoribus^  was  of  two  kinds :  *  Genera  au- 

*  tern  Afiaticae  didionis  duo  funt,  unam  fententiofum,  et 
'  TU'gntum,  fententiis  non  tam  gravibujS  et  feveris,  quam 
'  (oncinnis  et  venuftis.  Aliud  autem  genus  eft  non  tam 
'  fententiis  frequentatum,  quam  verbis  volucre  atque  ifi* 
'  citatum.'  Of  the  firft  kind  was  the  eloquence  of  the 
fchools  of  declamation,  as  is  evident  from  the  fpecimens 
of  it,  which  Seneca  the  rhetorician  has  preferved  ,to  us, 
^pd  of  which  J  fhall  fay  more  hereafter. 

♦   ♦  Nondum  juvenes  declamationibus  continebantdr, 

*  c^m  Sophocles  aut  Euripides  invenerunt  verba,  quibus 
*■  deberent  loqui.     Nondum  umbraticus  dodtor  ipgenia 

*  deleverat,  cum  findarus  novemque  Lyrfci  Homcrici, 
f  verf^bus  c^nere  timuerunt.     £tj  ne  po^t^s  quidem  s(4 

S3 
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In  Rome,  it  did  not  begin  till  a  little  be- 
fore the  days  of  Cicero,  who,  when  he  was 
a  boy,  heard  the  firft  Latin  declaimer,  one 
L.  Plotius  Gallus*.  At  firft,  this  kind  6f 
exercife  was  not  at  all  approved  of  by  the 
wifer  men  of  Rome ;  and  it  was  prohibited 
by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  in  his  book  de  Claris  Rhetoribus^ 
and  afterwards  by  an  edidi  of  the  cenfors 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  D.  Lici* 
nius  Craflus  the  orator,  who  mentions  this 
decree  in  Cicero's  third  book  de  Oratore^ 
and  calls  the  fchools  of  thofe  declaimers 
fudi  impudcnti^^  the  fchooU  of  impu** 
dence  f^ 


*  teftfmotiium  citem»  certe  neque  Platona,  neque  Demof- 
<  thenem  ad  hoc  geqas  orationis  accefOfTe  video ;'  PetroDii 
Satyric, 

•  Saeton.  de  Clar,  Rhetor,  c.  2. 

+  From  the  words  of  this  edift  of  the  cenfprs,  which 
Suetonius  has  preferved  to  us  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book  above  quoted,  it  appears,  that  the  word  rhetor  was 
not  at  that  time  naturalized  in  Rome ;  and,  before  Cice- 
ro's time,  the  word  declamatio  was  not  known,  as  Seneca 
|he  rhetorician  informs  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  firA  book 
of  Controverfies. 
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Before  this  declamatory  exercife  was 
introduced  into  Rome,  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  above-mentioned  has  informed  us, 
how  the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome  were 
taught  the  art  of  fpeaking :  They  applied 
themfelves,  fays  he,  to  fome  famous  orator 
of  the  time  ;  him  they  followed — him  they 
iattended,  as  often  as  he  had  occafion  to 
fpeak  in  any  public  or  private  caufe,  or  in 
the  aflembly  of  the  people.  By  this  means, 
they  heard  not  only  him,  but  every  other 
famous  fpeaker,  and  grew  acquainted  with 
bufinefs  and  the  courts  of  juftice  *.  In  this 
way  they  became  very  foon  fit  themfelves 
for  pleading  caufes;  and,  accordingly,  our 
author  tells  us,  that  L.  CrafTus  accufed  C. 
Carbo,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years, 
Csefar  Dolabella,  when  he  was  one  and 
twenty,  and  Afmius  PoUio  C.  Cato,  when 
hfc  was  two  and  twenty ;  and  he  adds,  that 
their  orations  in  thofe  caufes  were,  in  his 
time,  read  with  admiration  f .  And,  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  orators  of  Greece  were 
bred  by  attending  the  courts  of  juftice,  and 
the  afTemblies  of  the  people,  hearing  other 
orators,  and  then  pradifmg  themfelves,  firft 

•  Cap.  34.  t  Ibid. 
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in  privatd  caufes,  as  Demofthcnes  began  by 
calling  his  tutors  to  account  for  their  b^ 
management,  and,  afterwards,  when  they 
came  to  the  proper  age,  in  the  aflemblies 
of  the  people. 

Qcero  was  bred  in  the  old  way;  and, 
from  his  earlieft  youth,  attended  the  bufi^ 
nefs  of  the  forum,  and  ftudied  the  manner 
of  the  different  orators  of  his  time,  of 
whopi  he  has  given  a  very  particular  ac-? 
CQunt  in  his  book  de  Claris  Oratoribus.  But  he 
likewife  pradifed  declamation  very  much, 
which  was  now  become  exceedingly  fafhion-^ 
able*:  And  it  is  to  this  pradlice  that  1  afcribe 
thofe  faults  of  his  ftyle,  which  I  have  fo  freely 
obferved;  for  it  was  certainly  from  the 
fchool  of  declamation  that  be  got  that  tinc^ 
ture  of  the  Afiatic  oratory,  which  was 
obferved  in  him  by  his  contemporaries^, 

*  He  declaimed  in  Greek,  fays  Suetooius,  down  to 
his  prztorfhip,  and  in  Latin  after  he  was  conful,  and 
an  old  man; — *  Cicero  ad  praeturam  ufque  Grxce  de- 

*  clan^abat;  Latine  vero  fenior  quoque^  et  quidem  cum 
'  confuUhns  Hirtio  et  Panfa^  quos  difcipulos  et  grandes 

•  prsetexutos  vocabat;'  ile  Claris  Rhttovibus^  Cap.  i, 

t  Sec  the  dialogue  above  quoted,  c,  i8.  and  Quinfti* 
lian,  whp  %s  that  ^  piccronem  faorum  temporuqi  ^o- 
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Yet  it  was  chiefly  with  the  Greek  rhetoric 
cians  that  he  pradbifed;  for  he  tells  us, 
that,  when  he  inclined  to  put  himfelf  to 
fchool  to  Z,.  Platiusj  the  firft  Latin  rhetori- 
cian, ?i8  I  hav?  faid,  in  Rpme,  he  was  re- 
trained by  the  authority  of  the  moft  learn-, 
ed  men  then  in  Rome — '  Qui  exiftimabant 
♦  Graecis  exercitationibus  aU  melius  ingenia 
^  pofTe  */  And,  in  his  book  </<?  Claris  Ora^ 
toribus^  he  tells  us,  that  he  declaimed  much 
in  Latin,  but  in  Greek  more,  both  becaufc 


*  pines  inceiTere  ^udebant,  ut  tamldiorem  et  y\fianujqi 
'  et  redandantem.'  That  it  was  the  fchool  of  declama- 
tion which  had  given  him  this  taint  appears,  1  think, 
from  this,  that  it  is  only  to  be  fo^nd  in  his  orations; 
for,  in  his  critical  and  philofophical  works,  his  ftyle  ap- 
pears to  me  quite  faultlefs,  and  abounding  with  great 
beauties.  But,  as  to  his  firing  of  antithefes,  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  pafricid^,  in  the  oration  *  pro  Bofcio  Ameri- 

•  no,'  and  his  pretty  little  rounded  fentences,  upon  the 
iubjeft  of  felf-defence,  in  the  oration  pro  Milone,  where 
not  only  fingle  words,  but  the  members  of  the  period, 
anfwer  to  one  another,  like  fo  many  tallies,  I  think  it 
i^impoffible  tllty  could  be  the  work  of  a  man  who  had 
only  pr^Aifed  in  buiinefs  and  re;il  life,  but  muft  have 
^n  produced  by  the  mimic  pleadings  of  the  fchool  of 
declamation,  where  men  fpoke  not  to  convince^  bnt  tq 
be  applauded  and  admired,  like  players. 


#  Dial^  de  Cauf.  Cor.  Eloq.  c.  ^. 
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he  improved  his  Latin  ftyle  by  the  imita- 
tion of  the  Greek,  which  fupplied  fo  many 
more  ornaments  of  fpeech,  and  becaufe 
he  could  not  be  correded  and  taught  by 
the  Greek  mafters,  unlefs  he  declaimed  in 
Greek. 

After  his  time,  it  appears  that  the  prac- 
tice of  declamation  in  Greek  was  given 
over  by  the  Roman  youth ;  fothat  eloquence 
became  intirely  Latin,  both  in  ftudy  and 
practice ;  and  not  only  the  Greek  mafters 
were  forgot,  but  even  Cicero  was  not  ftu- 
died ;  and  Seneca  the  rhetorician  mentions 
a  declaimer  whofe  fcholars  preferred  him 
to  Cicero  *• 

The  bad  effedls  of  this  upon  the  tafte  of 
ipeaking  and  writing  were  foon  perceived 


*  Lib.  3.  Declamat.  in  praefatione,  *  Hi  non  tantum 
'  difertiffiinis  virb,  quos  paulo  ante  retuli,  fed  edam  Ci- 

•  ceroni  Ceflium  fuum  prsefcrrcnt,  nifi  lapides  timerent. 

•  Quo  tamcn  uno  xnodo  pofTunt,  pracferunt ;  hujus  enim 
'  declamationes  edifcunt ;  illius  orationes  non  legunt  nifi 

•  eis  quibiis  Ceftius  rcCcripfit.'  What  a  llrange  deprava- 
tion of  tafte  this  muft  have  been,  to  get  by  heart  the 
declamations  of  a  fchoolmafter,  and  not  read  Cicero ! 
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by  the  men  of  fenfe  among  the  Romans, 
and  are  exprefled  in  very  ftrong  terms  by 
A>me  of  them.  Petronius  Arbiter  afcribes 
the  deftrudion  of  the  Roman  eloquence  to 
thofe  mafters  of  this  declamatory  art ;  for, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  them,  he  faye,  *  Pace 

*  veftra  liceat  dixiffe,  primi  omnium  elo- 
^  quentiam  perdidiftis.     Levibus  enim  at- 

*  que  inanibus  fonis  ludibria  qusedam  exci- 

*  tando  efFeciftis  ut  corpus  orationis  encr-» 

*  varetur  et  caderet  *.'  And,  a  little  before 
that,  after  ridiculing  the  ridiculous  pathos 
which  they  afFefted  upon  thofe  feigned  fub- 
jefts,  calling  out,  '  Haec  vulnera  pro  liber- 

*  tate  publica  excepi;  hunc  oculum  pro  vo- 

*  bis  impendi ;  date  mihi  ducem,  qui  me 

*  ducat  ad  liberos  meos,  nam  fuccifi  poplites 

*  membra  non  fuftinent.*  He  adds,  ^  Hasc 
^  ipfa  tolerabilia  eflent,  fi  ad  eloquentiam 

*  ituris  viam  facerent ;  nunc,  et  rerum  tu^ 

*  more,  et  fententiarum  vaniflimo  ftrepitu, 

*  hoc  tantum  proficiunt,  ut,  ciim  in  forum 
^  venerint,  putent  fe  in  alium  terrarum  or-«» 

*  bem  delatos.'  After  that,  he  proceeds  to 
tell  us,  that  the  ill  tafte  acquired  in  the 

♦  Initio  Satyrici, 
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fchools  of  declamation  had  aflfefted  pvery 
kind  of  compofition :  *  Ne  carmen  quidem 

*  fani  colons  enituit;  fed  omnia  quafi  eodem 
*.  cibo  pafta  non  potuenint  ufque  ad  fenec- 

*  tutem  canefcere.'     This  is  undoubtedly 
true  of  the  age  of  Tacitus,  and  of  Seneca 
the  philofopher;  and  I  fay  further,  that  it  is 
true,  in  fome  degree,  even  of  the  preceed- 
ing,  I  mean  the  age  of  Auguftus;  for  there 
is  not  any  writer  of  that  age  that  has  intire- 
ly  efcaped  this  taint,  or,  as  Petronias  has 
i?xprefled  it,  the  malign  influence  of  this  in^ 
aufpiciQUS  Jlar  to  good  tajle^    Horace  only 
excepted;  for  I  do  not  except  even  the  di- 
vine Virgil  J  and  I  appeal  to  his  fpe^ches  in 
^he  iEoeicj,   which  let  any  man  of  good 
tafte  compare  with  thofe  of  Homer,  and  he 
will  perceive  a  difference  of  ftyje,  which,  I 
think,  cannot  be  otherwife  accounted  for, 
t)Ut  from  the  general  prevalence  of  the  tafte 
of  declamation,  even  in  that  age  fo  general^ 
that,    a?    Petronius,    who,   I   think,   it   is 
probable,  either  lived  in  the  age  of  Au- 
guftus, or  much  nearer  it  than  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  has  told  us,  it  infeded  not  only  the 
profe,butthe  poetry.  But  Horace  had  ftudied 
^t  Athens,  Virgil  at  Naples  j  after  writing 
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his  -^neid,  he  did  indeed  intend  to  have 
pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Greece, 
and  to  have  beftowed  three  years  there  up- 
on correding  that  poem  j  but  he  was  pre- 
vented by  death*  And,  therefore,  though 
I  think  he  pafled  much  too  fevere  a  fentence 
upon  it,  when  he  ordered  it,  by  his  will,  to 
be  burnt;  yet  I  have  always  confidered  it  as 
an  unfinifhed  poem,  very  far  from  being  fo 
perfect  in  its  kind  as  either  the  Georgics  or 
Paftorals.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  Horace,  fo  educated,  following 
himfelf  the  advice  he  gave  to  the  Pifones, 
and  ftudying,  night  and  day,  the  great 
Greek  mafters  *,  has  kept  free  of  the  gene- 
ral infedion,  while  Virgil  has  not  efcaped 
it.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  I  defire  any 
man  to  read  a  fpeech  which  he  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Juno,  in  one  of  his  odes,  and 
compare  it  with  a  fpeech  of  Juno  likewife,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  the  -^neid  f .  In  the  one 
we  find  a  good  deal  of  the  vibrofites  feiiten-- 

Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 


Noflarna  verfate  manu,  verfate  diurna 

t  Horat.  Ode  ill.  Lib.  3.— ^neld.  Lib.  x.  v.  62.  et^ 
feqq.  The  fubjefts  of  the  two  fpeeches  have  a  refem* 
blance,  beip;  both  againfl  the  Trojans. 
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tiolay  and  fmart  pungent  interrogations^  fuch 
as  were  much  ufed  in  the  fchools  of  decla- 
mation; in  the  other,  we  have  nothing  but 
plain  narrative  and  argument,  in  the  fineft 
poetical  language.  Even  Petronius  himfetf 
is  not  altogether  free  from  the  taint ;  •  for^ 
as  he  fays  himfelf,  *  Qui  inter  haec  nutri- 

•  untur,  non  magis  fapere  poflunt,  quam 

*  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habitant.' 

The  author  above  quoted,  of  the  dialogue 
upon  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  elo- 
quence among  the  Romans,  mentions  the 
fchools  of  declamation  as  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal;  and  indeed  he  proves  it  clearly  to 
have  been  fo,  by  comparing  that  method  of 
inftitution  with  the  antient  way  of  ftudying 
eloquence.  The  paffage  is  much  too  long 
to  be  here  tranfcribed,  but  it  well  deferves  fd 
be  read  and  fludied  *. 

But  no  body  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  fchools  of  declamation  than  Seneca  the 
rhetorician  j  he  had  been  himfelf  a  fcholar 
in  one  of  them,  and  had  heard  all  the  fa* 
]^pus  profeilbrs  of  the  art,  from  the  begins 

<  C«p.  i8.— 37. 
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ning  of  Auguftus  Csefar's  government,  down, 
as  we  may  fuppofe,  (for  he  lived  very  long) 
to  the  end  of  Tibcrius'^s,  or  the  beginning 
of  Caligula's  reign ;  and  he  has  preferved 
to  us  a  large  collection  of  thofe  fcholaftic 
difputations  upon  various  fubjed:s,  which  is 
valuable,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  it  is  the  only  monument  extant  of  the 
eloquence  of  men  famous  in  their  time, 
fuch  as  Fortius  Latro,  Aurelius  Tufcus, 
Ceftius  Piu3,  and  Gallio,  great  names  in 
thofe  days,  but  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  great  induftry,  and  fingrilar  memo- 
ry of  Seneca,  would  have  been  utterly  loft 
to  pofterity, 

The  judgment  of  this  author  concerning 
the  practice  of  declamation,  with  which  hfe 
was  fo  well  acquainted,  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  Petronitts,  and  of  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  I  have  fo  often  quoted.  He  gives 
it  firft  under  the  name  of  Montanus  Vo- 
tienus,  a  famous  pleader  of  thofe  times, 
who,  being  afked  by  Seneca  why  he  did 
not  pra£tife  declamation,  gives  feveral  good 
reafons  for  it:  Among  others,  he  fays, 
^  lliat  the  declaimcrs  fpeak  not  to  gain  a 
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*  caufe,  as  pleaders  do,  but  to  pleafe  theiir 

*  hearers ;  therefore  they  let  alone  what  ia 

*  neceffary  or  ufeful  in  the  caufe^  and  only 

*  ftudy  what  is  capable  of  flowers  and  or- 

*  nament*     Then  they  iare  not  accuftomed 

*  to  anfwer  arguments  and  objections  made 

*  by  adverfaries,  but  only  fuch  as  they  make 

*  themfelves,  and  which  fire  made  to  be  an- 

*  fwered ;  moreover  they  are  fupported  in 

*  this  exercife  by  frequent  applaufe,  during 

*  the  intervals  of  which  they  have  time  to 

*  paufe,  and  aflift  their  memory  by  recol- 

*  ledtion.     The  faces  likewife  of  all  their 
'  hearers,  at  fuch  exhibitions,  are  familiar  to 

*  them,  and  they  are  never  difagreeably  in- 

*  terrupted  by  laughing,  or  otherwife.     For 

*  thefc  reafons,  when  they  come  into  the 

*  forum   to   plead  real  caufes,  they  feeiA 

*  tranfported  into  another  world,  where  they 

*  are  unable  to  bear  the  eyes  of  men  they 

*  do  not  know,  or  the  noife  and  tumult  of  a 

*  multitude  ;  even  the  fky  above  their  heads 

*  frightens  them/     And  upon  this   occa- 
fipn  he  tells  a  ftory  of  Fortius  Latro,  one 
of  the  mod  famous  profeflbrs  of  this  art, 
who,  being  employed  to  plead  the  caufe  of' 
a  friend  of  his,  was  fo  confounded  with  ap- 


«^ 
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pciraiices  fo  new  to  him,  that  he  begati  his 
pleading  with  a  folecifra,  and  could  not  g6 
on,  till  he  perfuaded  the  judge  to  ghang* 
the  place  of  the  trial  to  the  Bafilica,  or  court 
of  jilftice,  where  he  had  walls  and  a  roof, 
to  which  he  had  always  been  aecuftomed4 
MontanuS  concludes  with  fayiftg,  that  n6 
exercife  \i  ufeful  that  is  not  as  like  as  pof^^ 
fibk  to  the  bufinefs  for  which  It  U  intend* 
ed*  And  he  mentions  the  eafe  of  gladia-^* 
tors,  who  are  accuftomed  to  ekerclfe  with 
heavier  arms  than  thofe  with  .which  they 
fight*.  He  gives  much  the  fartie  Opinion 
concerning  the  inutility  of  decliamatioh  in 
another  place,  under  the  name  of  .SeveruSj 
Caflius,  a  very  famous  orator  of  thofe  times^ 
who  is  not  only  highly  praifed  by  Seneca^ 
but  likewife  by  Quin£tilian.  Am6]lig  other 
things,  he  fays,  that  we  can  form  no  judg** 
ment  of  an  Orator  by  fo  childifh  an  exer- 
cife :  You  might  as  well  eftimate  the  abi- 

^  *  Non  e(t  auteAi  utUls  exercitatlo^  nld  qUas  op^tl  fi^ 
'  minima  eft  iU'i,  ad  quod  exercec.  Itaqae  darior  fotet 
'  eife  vero  certamine.  Gladiatores  gravioribas  armis  dxf* 
'  cant,  qtiam  pugnant  -,'  Contfover/l  Lib.  iv.  initht 

Vol.  IIL  T 
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lities  of  a  failor  hy  his  pjerformaxicc  iu  »l}; 
£j(lv-poAd*.  > 

;.  That  the  teader  may  be  the  better  alpJe  49 
^udge.of  this  kiad  of -elpqnctiQ^^  whi(fh  w^f 
once  ict  much  in  fskihioq  in  Rom^^  zr)4 
yvhi<:h  wa^  t^ie  ch;ef  caufc  of  the  corrujpti^B 
pf  their  tafte  of  writing,  I  will  give,  fom? 
fpeqinjena  of  it  ^qr^  SeAeca*8  coU^uhj, 
beginniag;  with  his  $H^oni^y  whi,ch  is  the 
pfeme  ,thej  gave  to  thw  declamations  of  th? 
iJeliber^tive^  kind.  Th^e  fubjeca  of  tbe  firft 
$uafariQ  is^  Whether  Alexander,  after  hav* 
Ing  ov?r-nin  India,^  fhould  attempt  to  na- 
■rigate  the  ocean  in  fearch  of  other  countries  ? 
To  perf^ade  him  not  to  do  it,  the  declaimer 
accofts  him  ii^  this  .way :  *  Magni  pedoris 
*.  eft  inter  fecunda  modcratio*  Eundem  for-» 
^ .  tuna  vidorise  tuae,  qu?m  natura  fi^em  far 

*  Git*'   Imperium  tuum  cludit  oceauus.     O 

*  quantum  magnitude  tua,  rerum  quoque 
^  naturam  fupergreffa  eft  J  Alexander  orbi 


*  '  Nan  eft  quod  oratoreirf  m.  hac  pirerili  e^erqitatioo^ 
^  .(P^^^*  Qi^d  ^L  veils  gubernatorem  ia  piCcina  .leftU 
•  aare  V  fyifom.  PfcJam^  Lib*  iii.  in  prafatiom. 


*  inagnus  elh   Alixandto  brbis  angiiftus  feftk 

*  Aliquis  etiam  itiagnitudini  modus  eft.  Nmi 

*  pfocedit  ultra  fpatia  fua  coihim,     Muria* 
^  intra  terminDS  fuos  agitantur.    Quitquid 

*  ad  fuittmum  Veftit^  incremento  ti6n  wli*- 

*  quit  locum*     Non  magis  ^uicquam  uhar* 

*  Ale*andifum  novimus^  cjiiani  ultra  ocea«^ 

*  num.'     Here  we  Have  the  topic  of  moAft-*^ 
ration,  and  fetting  bounds  t<i)  eatfal^a*f 
wiflies,  handled  in  pretty  little  acute  feii^. 
tencee^  well  fmoothed  and  roufidedL 

'  the  fubj^a  of  the  fecond  Suaforia  U^ 
ft  deliberation,  whether  the  three  hundred? 
fipartans,  who^  with  other  Gjieeks,  \<rere 
pofted  to  guard  the  paft  of  TThermopykC; 
fegainft  XerXes,  fhould  fly^  after  they  w6r* 
deferted  by  the  reft  of  the  Gteckg.  Here 
the  dedaimer^  fpeaklttg  of  the  diflfereacd 
between  the  Spartans  and  other  Greeks^* 
fays,  *  Aliud  cagtetoS,  aliud  Lacctta?^  d^cet.  \ 

*  Nos  fine  deliciis  educamurj  fine  Mjtfis.vi** 

*  vimus,  fine  vita  vincimus :'  Where,  bsfides 
the  repetition  and  fimilaritjr  of  the  i^xajppq^^ 
fition^  we  have  the  contraft-  betwiict  vhmut 
tLnAJine  tuta^  and  the  paradox  <tf  c)V£r^ 
€omittg  without  Hfe^  which  &o  doubt  would 

T  a 
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ht  highly  applauded  by  the  hearers.  Of  a 
like  kind  arc  the.  antithefes  of  another  de- 
claimerupoathefamefubjedjwith  a  fine  con- 
ceit at  the  end  of  them,  which,  from  what 
Seneca  fays,^  appears  to  have  been  much 
oommendcd.  Speaking  of  Xerxes,  he  fays, 
*•  Terras  armis  bbfidet,  cocluih  fagittis,  maria 
*.  Tinculis,  '  Lacon^,  nifx  fuccurritis^  muri- 
\-4ua:Captuae&/ 

The  fubje<a  of  the  fifth  Suaforia  is,  whe- 
ther the  Athenians  fhould  not  throw  down 
tfee  trophies  which  they  had  ereded  over  the 
J^erfiansj  Xerxes  threatening  that  he  would 
itturfa, '  if  they '  did  not.  Here  one  Silo 
Pompeius  ufed  an  argument  to  perfuade  the 
Athenians  not  to  do  it,  which  Seneca  ap- 
proves much  of:  *  Nifi  tollrtis,  inquit,  tro- ' 
*  phasa,  ego  veniam.  Hoc  ait  Xerxes,  nifi 
*i.  haec  trophaea  toUitis,  alia  ponetis.'  And, 
1  think,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  not  only 
the  argument  is  good  in  itfelf,  but  that  the 
turh*  given  to  it  is  fmart  and  furprifing. 
]|at  Seneca  mefttiohs  aft  argument  ufed  up- 
on the  other  fide  by  another  declaimer, 
viz.  Gallio,  wTiich  he  commends  ftill  more. 
Speaking  of  the  Perfianp;  h^  ^^v-    ^  ^'^  i-^ 
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*  illi  perire  poflunt,  •quam  nos  vincere/ 
Upon  which  Seneca's  obfervation  is;  *  Hoc 

*  loco  difertiffinjiam  fententiam  dixit,  quae 

*  vel  in  oratione,  vel  in  hiftoria  pdnitur.* 
And  no  doubt  the  argument  was  very  con- 
clufive,  and  the  turn  given  to  it  not  fo  far 
fetched,  or  fophiftical,  but  that  it  might  te 
tolerated,  even  in  hiftory,  or  a  ferious  ora-- 
tion. 

"  The  fubjeft  of  the  fixth  Suaforia  Is,  whe- 
ther Cicero  fhould  beg  his  life  of  Antony. 
Ceftius  Pius,  one  of  thofe  famous  declaim-^ 
ers  above-inentioned,  advifes  him  riot  to  do 
it,  in   a   flyle   not  unlike   Cicero's  own: 

*  Si  ad  defiderium  populi  refpices,  Cicero, 
"*  quandoque  perieris,  paruni  vixifti  •  fi  ad 

*  res  geftas,  fatis  vixifti  j  fi  ad  injurias  for- 
^  tupae    et    praefentem   reipublicae   ftatum, 

*  riimium  diu  vixifti ;  fi  ad  memoriam  opcr 

*  rum  tuorum,  femper  vidurus  es/  Varius 
Geminus,  another  declaimer,  took  the 
other  fide  in  this  deliberation,  and  advifed 
Cicero  not  to  die,  but  to  fly  to  M.  Brutus, 
C.  Caflius,  or  Sextus  Pompeius:  *  Et  ^dje- 

*  cit,'  fays  Seneca,  *  illam  fententlaih,  quam 

*  Caflius  Severus  unic^  mirabatur.     Quid 
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*  deficienui^i  Et  refpublica  fuos  trimnviroa 
^  h^bet  Pelade  etiam  qua^  petere  poffet 
^  regioncfi,  percurrit ;  Siciliam  dixit  vin^i* 
^  ^t^P[>  efle  s^b  illo,  CiliciaiTi  a  proconfule 
^  ^^i^  a4|iiiniftratar^9  f^miliares  fludiis 
^  ejtts  et  Achaiam  et  Adam,  Deiotari  regnma 
^  obUgaturn  bicpcficiis,  ^gyptnm  et  habere 
^  beneficii  memoriamt  et  agere  perfidiae 
^  poenitentiam,  fed  maxime  ilium  in  Atiam 
^  et  Macedoniam  hortatus  eft  in  Caflii  et 
^  Uruti  caftra.^  Caffius  Sevenis's  refleftioa 
(the  hm%  whom  X  n^entioned  before,  aa 
ipot  approving  qf  the  pra&ice  of  declama«f 
tion)  is,  I   think,    very    fepfible:    *  Alios 

*  dedamafle  ^iebat,  Vajium  Ggfninum  vi-. 
'  yum  confilium  dedifle-/  By  which  ho 
means,  that  this  dectaimer  had  given  a, 
(;oi^nfe|  whiqji  h§  n^i^ht  hs^ve  given  to  Cw 
ceroj^  if  he  had  been  aliv^ ;  and  that  hia 
nr^ments  w^re  fuch  as  migb|;  ^av$  bee^ 
Wfc4  ip  real  lifpAnd  bufinef^ 

The  next  Stfajgrh  ceneeros  Cicerp  like? 
wifej  fcfT  it  dfijl  iberf^tes,  whether  Cicerp. 
fhould  burn  hi?  writings  at  the  defire  of 
Antonyj^  upop  prpmife  of  having  his  lifi^ 
fj)Are(L     Cfftittft  Pius  ^4Wc&  IWP*  not  tq  j^q 

J 
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kf:  /  Aflefe    te   potiub  libertatij   ct  imuttl 

*  eritften  ihlmk*  adjiee,  fac  Antonium  mo- 

*  rfehdo  hofcehtk^ent.*  The  arguita6ht,  to 
ht  ft3*e^  Id  mMt  obviOH^^  and  yet  net  unha- 
ttital,  if  we  eotild  fuppofe  Gicetx)  a  man  of 
dtteHnihed  tefoltltion^  aad  wfeo  loved  Mi 
left  tKaft  he  hAb&d  Ahfomu*.  Thfcre  wert 
Oth^f  good  things  faid  upon  thii  fide,  fuch 
as,   *  81  fcripta  feombufferisj  AntofilbS  J>au^ 

*  cm  annos  tibi  pfomittit ;  at  (i  fieh  com-* 

*  bufleris,  pbpulus  Romanus  omnes/  A- 
gain,    *  Quamdiu    reipublic^    noftrae   aut 

*  foftUfia  fteferit,  aut  memofia  duraverit, 

*  admirabile  pofteris  vigebit  ingeniiirtK,  ef, 
^  uno  prolcriptus  faeculo,  prbfcfibes  Anto-r 

*  ftiiiin  omiJbus :'  Where  there  is  rftOfe  of 
^  fiowiiig  compofition  than  is  ufual  in  thofe 
'dedamatiotis* 

The  declamations  of  the  judicial  kind,  or 
cantroverfia^  as  they  are  called,  are  pretty 
much  in  the  fame  ftyle.  I  will,  however, 
gLve  fome  fpecimens  likewife  from  them, 
Thefubjed  of  thefe  controverfies  is  gene- 
rally the  application  of  fome  law  to  a  cafe 
npt  provided  for  by  that  la^.     The  6i:ft 
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cafe  I  fliall  mention  is  fingular  enouglu 
The  law  was,  that  if  a  man  raviflied  aH; 
unmarried  woman,  fhe  fliould  have  the  op- 
tion whether  fhe  would  marry  him,  or  he* 
be  put  to  death.  A  man  ravifhed  two  wo- 
men in  the  fame  night^-the  one  defired  his 
death,  the  other  chat  he  fhould  marry  her. 
Many  ingenious  arguments  are  ufed  upon 
both  fides ;  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  one  that 
was  ufed  againfl  the  ravifher :  *  Perieras, 

*  raptor,  ni  bis  perire  meruiffes  */ 

Another  of  thefe  declaimers  of  controver- 
fy,  having  occafion  to  niention  the  fuddea 
deaths  that  were  the  efFeds  of  luxury  ancj 
intemperance,  gave  this  turn  to  the  thought 
and  compofition ;  *  Quicquid  avium  volitat, 

*  quicquid  pifcium  natat,  quicquid  ferarum 

*  difcurrit,  noflrisfepeliturventribus.  Quse- 

*  re  nunc  cqr  fubito  moriamur  ?  Mortibus 

*  vivimus.*  Seneca  is,  with  good  reafon, 
much  difpleafed  with  this  extravagant  con- 
ceit— *  Non  fum,'  fays  he,  '^  ex  judicibus  fe- 

*  veriflimis,  qui  omnia  ad  exaftam  regu- 

*  lam  redigam  j  multa  donanda  ingeniis  pu- 

♦  lab*  i.  C6htroYcrf.  $• 


\ 
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^  to;    fed   donanda    vitia,  non  portenta,' 
IfumV 


•  The  laft  cafe  I  fliall  mention  Is  very  fin- 
gulaar.  A  man  was  fliipwrecked,  loft  his 
wife  and  three  children,  and  had  his  houfe 
burnt  down:  Upon  this  he  hangs  himfelf 
up*  -  One,  paffing  by  accidentally,  cuts  hiqi 
down ;  he  is  fued  for  damages  by  the  per- 
fon  whofe  life  he  had  faved.  This  was  an 
excellent  fubjeCt  for  fuch  mock-trials;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  very  ingenioufly  argued 
upon  both  fides.  On  the  fide  of  the  de- 
fendant, the  topic  of  the  mutability  of  men's 
fortunes  affords  many  pretty  little  fenten- 
ces :  *  Mutantur  vices  felicitatis  humanse^ 
"*  profcriptus  aliquando  profcripfit ;  vidi  fu- 

*  giunt,  profcripti  latent,  natant  naufragi. 
^  Amifi,  inquit,  uxorem,  liberos,  patrimo- 

♦  nium.     Tu  putabas  ea  te  conditione  ac- 

*  cepiflfe,  ne  perderes  ?  Ludit  de  fuis  fortu- 

•  na  mun^ibus,  et,  quae  dedit,  aufert ;  et, 

*  quae  abftulit,  reddit ;  nee  unquam  tutius 
•-^  illam  experiri,  quam  cum  locum  inja- 

♦  Praefat.  ad  J^ib.  v.  Controverf, 
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*  ri«  noA  habet/  On  the  other  fide^  Ike 
plaintiff  fays,  *  Injuria  eft,  ut,  qui  fAedfcr-i 

*  bitrio  debui,  tuo  moriar.     Amifi  uxorem, } 
^  liberos,  patrimoniunl.     Fortuna  miM  id-  | 
^  bil  praetcr  laqueum  reliquit;  ifte  ncc1»<if   \ 
^  queunu    Stuhpfi  inftrumenta  moBtisi  ftlif 

^  tttdiaem  et  laqueutn ;  alterum  aptum:  rny^ 

*  rituro,  alterum  mifaro.  Quifquis  inter- 
^  veneris,  fi  amicus  es,  defte ;  fi  iivmiqili 

*  fpe<%a.     Ciim  a  me  ifte  accufetur,  ^vid^ 

*  rem  de  me  qu^m  de  reo  fcrte  fententiam» 

*  Ego,  ut  moriar,  ifte,  ut  ne  prohibeat     Nc 

*  haec  narrarem,  mori  volui;  prasddit  re- 
^  medium  meum ;  ii  qua  fides  eft^  non  ena* 
^  tavi,  fed  ejedus  fum.   Nihil  jam  timebam, 

*  nifi  vivere.     Domus  mese  fata   claudo, 

*  nuUo  miferior,  quam  quod  ultimitt  m(>- 

*  rior/  The  laft  thought  I  think  very 
good ;  and  it  is  finely  paraphrafed.  by  Mr. 
Thomfon,  in  his  verfes  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Aikman : 

Unhappy  he  ^  who  fettft  fcrfs  the  blow, 
WMt  cj[U  ^ve  wept  o'er  rvcry  ftkid  hid  lonrw 

From  thefe  examples,  it  is  eafy  tO  fee 
the  nature  of  this  kind  of  eloquence.    The  - 
ixjatter  of  it  is  arguments  from  ^ener^l  xq% 
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ic$,  very  artificially,  and  fom'etimes  very 
fogenioufly,  handled.     The  ftyle  of  it  is 
rut  into  fliort  fentences,   very  acute^  land 
df  wonderful  brevity,  adorned  with  thofe 
oftentatious  figures,  which  both  pleafe  the 
fazicy  and  footh  the  ear^  of  antithefk  and 
-iimilarity  of  compofition,  like  anfwering  to 
Kkc,  and  oppofite  to  oppofite.     Tacitus^s 
ftyle  refembles  it,  in   as  far  as  it  is  fliort 
and  disjointed)  but  difiers  from  it,  in  as  far 
as  it  has  not  fo  many  bf  thofe  ambitious 
ornaments;  and  the  fentences  are  not  fo 
iwrell  rounded  and  pared,  but  more  harfh 
tmd  abrupt.     But  the  ftyle  of  Seneca  the 
philofopher  is,  in  every  refpedl;,  fo  like  that 
of  the  fchool  of  declamation,  in  which  no 
doubt  he  had  pradifed  much,  that,  I  think, 
it  is  impoQible  to  diftinguifib  the  one  from 
the  other.     To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
lieed  only  compare  what  is  faid  in  the  laft 
controverfy  I  mentioued,  upon  the  mutabi- 
lity of  fortune^  with  what  Seneca  has  faid 
tipon  the  iame  topic,  in  more  than  one 
idace,  and  we  ihall  fiind,  not  only  tht&  fatne 
thoughts,  but  atmoft  Ae  fame  word8|  with 
|)}fi  faipe  cpmpofitioot 
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'  .  Quinftilian's  judgment  of  the  ftyle 
this  philofopher  is  fo  juft,  and  fo  candid 
that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to-hmi 
t  here  in  his  own  words :— *  Ex  induftm^ 
Seiiecam  in  omnia  genereeloquehtiaBTe^* 
latum  diftuli  propter  vulgatam  falfo  deme^ 
opinionem,  qiiia  damnare  eum,  et^invi*' 
fum  qiioque  habere,  fum  creditus ;  quod 
accidit  mihi  dum  corri;ptum  et  omnSnii' 
vitiis  fradlum  dicendi  genus  revocarc  ad 
feveriora  judicia  contendo ;  turn  auteo 
folus  fere  hie  in  manibus  adolefcentuv 
fuit,  quern  non  equidem  omnino  conabtf 
excutere,  fed  potioribus  prseferri  non  fine- 
ham,  quos  ille  non  deftiterat  inceflere, 
cum  diverfi  fibi  confcius  .generis,  placerc 
fe  in  dicendo  pofle  iis,  quibus  ilU  place- 
rent,  diffideret.   Amabant.autem  eum  ma- 
gis  quim  imitabantur,  tantumque  ab  CO 
defluebant,  quantum  ille  ab  antiquis  de- 
fcenderat ;  foret  enim  optandum,  pares  ac 
faltem  proximos  illi  viro  fieri.  Sed  placcbat 
propter  fola  vitia,  et  ad  ea  fe  quifque  diri- 
gebat  eflSngenda,  quae  poterat.     Deindc 
cum  fe  ja£laret  eodem  modo  dicere,  Sene- 
cam  infamat,  cujus,  et  multae  alioquiq  et 
magna:  virtutes  fqerunt  j  ingenium  facile  et 
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opiolum,  plurimum  ftudii,  multa  reruni 
ogriitio,  in  qua  tamen  aliquando  ab  iis, 
[uibus  inquireilda  qusedam  maiidabat,  de- 
;eptus  eft.     Tfadavit  etiam  omnem  fer^ 
hldionim  materiam*     Nam  et  oratibnea 
jus,  ct  poemata,  et  epiftolse,  et  dialogi 
eruntur.     In  philofophia  parum  diligens, 
jgregius  tameh  vitioruih  infe£tator  fuit; 
nultse  in   eo  claraeque  fententias,  multa. 
itiam-monim  gratia  legenda :  Sed  in  elo- 
juendo  corrupta  pleraque,  atque  eo  perni- 
lofiflima,  quod  abundant  dulcibus  yitlis. 
^TcUes  eum  fuo  ingehio  dixifle  alieno  ju- 
Itcio.     Nam,  (1  aliqua  contempfifTet,  fi  pa- 
•um  cohcupiflet,  fi  non  omnia  fua  amaffet, 
1  r?rum  pondera  minutiffimis  fententiis ' 
ion  Fregiflet,  confenfu  potius  eruditorum, 
^uatn  puerorum   amore   comprobaretur. 
^cr^m  fie  quoque  jam  robuftis,  et  feve- 
ciore  gcnere  fatis  firmatis,  legendus,  vel 
Lije'o,  quod  exerqere  poteft  utjrumque  judi- 
:ium.     Multa  enim,  ut  dixi,  probanda  in 
S0|  multa  etiam  admiranda  funt,  eligere 
tnodo  curae  fit :  Quod  utinam  ipfe  fecif- 
fet.     Pigna  enim  fuit  ilia  natura  quae  me- 
liortisvellet  J  quod  voluit  effecit*."* 

♦  Lib.  T.  c.  !• 
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Whjait  Quindlilian  here  fays  of  the  darKJ 
ger  there  is  in  thofe  reading  him,  wiidftj 
judgment  is  not  confined  by  fevere  Atidjf] 
and  the  imitation  of  better  authors,  is  cer* 
tainly  true ;  for  they  will  imitate  thofe  At 
da  vitia^  and,  as  is  always  the  cafe,  miA^ 
tiply  them>  or  make  them  worfe;  fo  that 
they  will  write  a  flyle  of  wit  akcgetbeTf 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  worfl  of  all  ftyks,^ 
being  the  farthefl  removed  from  a  flyk.  (df 
fenfe.and  gravity. 

I  obferve,  that  the  witty  writers  among 
us,  if  they  ftudy  at  the  fame  time  to  ^e  a 
roundnefs  and  fmoothnefs  to  their  ieaten^ 
ces  (for  I  cannot  call  them  periods)^  imi« 
tate  Seneca  more  than  Tacitus;  whereas 
thofe  who  9JStQi  fentences  of  great  gravity 
and  wifdom,  msJce  Tacitus  their  moddj 
but  I  would  advife  them  both  to  ftudy  di** 
ligently  thofe  remains  of  the  fchools  c^  dc** 
clamation,  where,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  Uiat 
they  will  find  as  mznjfne  things^  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  as  are  to  b€  ibirad  in 
any  one  book.  But,  on  the  other  haad^  if  a 
man  would  form  a  grave,  manly  ftyle^of  that 
noble  fimplicity,  in  which  the  perfedtiOQ  of 
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-i  jsiil  the  arts  confifts,  a  ftyle  of  bufinefe  fit  to 
'  convioce  aad  inftnid,  or  to  roov€  and  in^- 
flame,  if  that  be  required  j  not  a  ftylc  of 
pomp  and  oftentation,  propet  only  to  be 
adoiired  by  the  untaught  multitude ;  let 
him  ftudy  the  great  mafters  ojf  more  an- 
tient  times ;  and  when  he  has,  by  fuch  ftu- 
dy, confirmed  his  tafte  and  judgment,  tfeen 
he^  may  come  withotit  dMiger  to  the  reafd- 
irtg  of  Tacittis,  Sfefteca,  Fortius  Latr6,Sind  the 
other  declaimers,  from  whom  he  may  ga- 
ther not  only  many  flowers  of  fpcecb^  but 
many  ufeftil  things. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  tp  explain  the 
nature  of  the  eloquence  of  thofefchools;  and 
it  appears,  that  it  anfwers  exadlyto  the  de-^ 
fcpiptibn  of  onfe  kind  of  the  Afiatic  eloquenc^ 
given  us  by  Ciqero,  in  the  paflage  above  quo- 
ted. Accordingly,  I  have  fhe wn  that  it  came; 
froW  Afia;  and  it  was  very  natural  that  fucb 
an. eloquence  fliould  be  produced,  in  a  coua^ 
trj  wher^  it  w^s  qf  little  ufe*  exeept  fiat; 
(how  and  oiieutatiftn.  Thore,  iftftead  o£ 
^\fLnA,k$xk  .aJo4^  argumLeat,  an4  diftina  oar-- 
X9ti%t  q1  £st^  ip«a)pA£  wq;ul4r  become  wit^ 
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ty  and  clever ;  and  as  wit  cannot  bear  to  hi 
difiufed  intb  long  periods,  the  compofitiott 
ii^ould  naturally  be  broken  into  fhort  fmart 
fentences,  turned  and  rounded  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  this,  as  we  (hall 
ihew  afterwards,  is  the  nature  of  wit. 

r    There  have  not  been,  itt  modem  timeSy 
any  fchools  of  declamation  that  I  have  heard 
of,  whatever  practice  there  may  have  been 
of  it  in  private  clubs  or  focieties.    But  there 
is  what  the  French  call  the  Reclamation  of 
the  theatre^  that  has  been  much  pradtifed 
among  people  of  fafhion,  both  in  France 
and  England.  *  This  may  be  a  very  good 
amufement ;  but,  if  it  is  ufed  as  an  exercife 
preparatory  to  public  fpeaking,  I  take  upon 
me  abfolutely  to  condemn  it,  as  a  pra£tice 
ftill  more  ufelefs  for  that  purpofe  than  the 
practice  of  the  fchools  I  have  beencenfuring* 
For  there  the  genius  was  exercifed  in  the 
invention  of  arguments,  and  the  exprefCons 
as  well  as  the  thought,  was  the  declaimer^s 
own.     But  here  the  praftitioner  fubmits  to 
the  mean  tafk  of  repeating  another  man*^ 
thoughts  and  words,  in  doing  which   he 
commonly  mimics  fome  player  that  is  int 
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fafhion,  and  very  often  tries  to  exprefs,  by 
voice  and  gefture,  a  paflion  that  he  doe* 
hot  feel.  This  manner,  transferred  to  bu- 
finefs  and  real  life,  will  difpledfe  a  man  of 
ifenfe  and  good  tafte,  more  than  the  rudeft 
fimpUcity^  and  greateft  want  of  art  in  fpeak- 
ing;  And  fuch  an  orator  lofes  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  perfuafion,  namely,  the  charadter  of 
the  4^eaker :  For,  if  he  will  affume  the 
manner  of  a  player,  he  inuft  be  contented 
to  pafs  for  a  player,  not  a  man  of  worth 
iand  gravity,  not  the  patriot  or  lover  of  his 
country,  that  he  holds  out  to  us* 


Vol,  III.  tf 
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Chap.    xiv. 

0/  the  other  kind  of  ornapunted  ftylcy  the 

gay  and  fioridi — Antient  autborsy   wba 

have    ivritten    in    that  Jiyle. — Modernf 

fuch  as  my  Lord  Shaft/bury. --^CharaSer 

ofthisfyle. 

THE  other  kind  of  highly  ornamented 
ftyle  I  call  the  gay  or  florid,  of 
Ivhich  the  ornaments  are  quite  diflferent 
from  thofe  of  Thucydides's  ftyle ;  for  they 
are  of  the  harfh  and  auftere  kind :  Whereas 
the  ornaments  of  this  ftyle  are  all  of  the 
fweet  and  pleafurable  fort,  amufmg  the  ima-* 
gination  with  fine  images,  and  tickling  the 
ear  with  the  moft  agreeable  founds.  Of 
this  kind  may  be  reckoned  the  poetry  of 
Sappho  and  Anacreon ;  the  epididic  orations: 
too  among  the  Greeks,  fuch  as  Gorgias  and 
Hippias,  and  other  antient  fophifts,  ufed  to 
fpeak  at  the  games,  and  other  panegyrical 
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affemblies  in  Greece,  were  in  this  flyle; 
and  likewife  the  orations  of  the  later  fo- 
phiftsj  fuch  as  Libanius  and  Themiftius^ 
contemporaries  of  Julian  the  Emperor.  Of 
this  kind  alfo  is  a  great  part  of  the  works 
of  Lucian,  particularly  one  of  his  dialogues, 
entitled  Attiorcs^  wh  .*c  we  have  two  ora- 
tionsj  one  in  praife  of  the  love  of  women, 
another  an  inveftive  upon  women^  and  ex- 
tolling the  love  of  boys,  in  the  moft  florid 
ftyle  of  rhetoric  that  is,  I  think,  any  where 
to  be  found.  And  of  the  fame  kind  were 
certain  fuppofititious  works,  forged  by  fome 
t)f  thofe  later  fbphifts,  and  imputed  to  an- 
tient  s^uthors,  fuch  as  the  poem  upon  the 
ftory  of  Hero  and  Leander,  faid  to  be  the 
work  of  Mufaeus. 

The  poetry  of  this  age  is  almofl:  all  of 
this  kind,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  profe  j 
hot  only  what  is  profeffedly  poetical,  and  is 
Very  properly  faid,  by  Mr.  Pope,  not  to  be 
Jpoetry,  but  profe  run  mad^  but  every  thing 
that  is  intended  for  a  very  fine  compofition. 
One  of  the  tnoft  remarkable  of  this  fort,  that 
has  been  publiflied  of  late  years,  is  Hervey*s 
JMeditadons:  But  the  beft  by  far  of  the 
U  2 
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kind  are,  the  charadteriftics  of  my  Lord 
Shaftfbury,  particularly  the  laft  volume  of 
them,  which  is  almoft  wholly  in  this  ftyle  *. 

The  diftinguifhirtg  nlarks  of  it  are,  a 
great  copioiifnefs  of  words,  and  thefe  the 

♦  This  noble  author,  as  I  have  elfewhefe  obfcrvcd, 
hzs  the  richcft  and  mofl  copious  ftyle  of  any  writer  in 
£njU(h^  but  as  in  this  he  has  imitated  Plato,  fo,  I 
think,  he  has  fallen  under  the  cenfure  which  the  Hali- 
carnafGan  pronounces  upon  Plato,  of  being  oftentai^ 
tioudy  rich  in  words,  and  abounding  too  much  in  pe>» 
riphrafes,    and  different  ways    of  expreffing  the    faxae 

thing— l«x*''''**  *'»  a-Wfi^oKaXa?  cti^i^^cwe*?,  whUTot  of^fUL-^ 
Tuf  ITT*  ottxvvfjLirn  (leg.  «r»^£*«it;ft£w?)  xitcv ;  Epijt*  ad  Ctt, 
Pomp,  c,  2.  He  is  too,  as  the  Halicarnailian  fays  of  Plato, 
ib.  over-abundant  in  epithets,  which  he  has  ufed  with  a 
poetical  licence.  He  often  concludes  his  periods  with 
two  nouns,  and  each  its  attendant  epithet,  which  gives 
a  kind  of  dancing  cadence  to  his  periods,  to  which  one 
may  beat  time  ^  fuch  as,  '  a  man  of  profound  craft,  and 

*  notable  dexterity  ;•  ib.    p.  112. — 'divinely  authorifed 

•  inftrudlor,  and  fpiritual  chief;*  p.  114.  Sometimes 
he  has  three  of  this  kind  all  in  a  ftring :  *  A  facred  hor- 
'  ror,  religious  antipathy,  and  mutual  difcord,  among 
'  worfhippcrs ;'  ib.  p.  6o,  But,  with  all  thefe  faults,  I 
think  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  his  i^yle  is  corred  as  to 
the  grammatical  part,  and  very  elegant;  and,  if  bis 
faiths  of  ftyle  were  greater  than  they  are,  I  ihould  for- 
give  them  all,  in  favour  of  his  high  tafte  of  antient  lite- 
rature and  the  fine  arts,  and  a  certain  liberal  air  and 
gentleman-like   manner^    which  runs    through    all   hi^ 
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moll  pompous  and  high  founding  that  can 
be  found;  a  great  many  metaphors  and 
other  tropes ;  abundance  of  epithets,  anti- 
thefes,  fimiles,  and  poetical  defcriptions ;  pa- 
ronomafias,  parifofes,  and  fuch  like  figures, 
a,s  mak^  the  language  go  fmoothly  off  the 
tongue. 

And  fo  much  for  both  kinds  of  ^e 
highly  ornamented  ftyle,  the  fevere^  and 
the  gay  or  florid. 

writings,  and  is,  I  think,  a  peculiar  and  diftinguifliing 
mark  of  his  flyle. 

But  his  matter  does  not  pleafe  me  fo  much  as  his 
ftyle ;  becaufe  I  approve  of  nothing  written  agaiqft  the 
■cflablilhed  religion  of  the  country,  whether  in  the 
way  of  ferious  argument,  or  of  ridicule.  The  raillery, 
it  is  true,  of  my  Lord  Shaftfbury  is  very  delicate  ;  an<I 
^e  has  treated  the  Chrifl,iai>  religion,  and  its  profeffors, 
with  decency,  at  lead,  ^nd  goo4  breedinj-j  which  is 
more  than  can  be  faid  of  fome  later  infidel  writers,  one 
of  whom  has  told  us,  in  fo  many  words,  that,  before  a 
man  can  believe  the  Bible  hiftory,  the  whole  principles 
of  his  underftanding  muft  be  fubverted.  But  my  Lord 
8haft(bury  was  a  high-bred  man  of  falkion,  who*  had 
impioved  a  natural  good  tafle,  not  only  by  the  ftudy  of 
the  politene/s  of  ant  lent  difilog^ey  to  ufe  his  own  expreffion, 
but  by  keeping  the  beft  company  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived — a  thing  which  I  hold  to  be  no  lefs  necefTary 
|o  ma|j:p  a  polite  writer,  than  a  well-bred  gentlemani 

U3 
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CHAP.     XV. 

Of  the  mddle  ftyle. — Examples  of  that  Jlylc^ 
antient  and  modern. 

THE  third  and  laft  charaaer  of  ftyle  I 
mentioned  is  the  middle  or  tempe-* 
rate  kind,  partaking  of  both,  but  fhunning 
the  extremes  of  either ;  for  it  is  not  fa 
fimple  as  the  one,  nor  fo  much  ornament- 
ed as  the  other.  Of  this  kind,  according 
to  the  HaUcamailian,  is  the  ftyle  of  Ifo- 
crates  the  orator,  and  of  Plato  the  philofo- 
pher,  hut  both  bordering  on  the  excefs  of 
gay  and  florid;  nor  was  this  ftyle  per-? 
feSed,  fays  he,  till  the  time  of  Demofthe^ 
nes  *•  He,  in  fome  of  his  orations,  as  we 
have  feen,  and  where  the  nature  of  his  fub- 
jefl:  required  it,  is  as  perfedly  fimple  as 
Lyfias;  but,  in  his  public  orations,  the 
ftyle  is  admirably  tempered  by  the  fimpli- 
dty  of  Lyfias,  the  aufterity  of  Thucydides, 

f  Di^  T%  iuMTiTK  TV  Ai^lModm? ;  cip.  14*  15.  16, 
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and  the  fweet  and  pleafurable  ftyle  of  Ifo^ 
crates  and  Plato.  This  the  Halicarnaflian,  in 
the  paflage  above  quoted,  has  proved  by  ex-? 
amples  from  all  the  three  authors. 

The  Halicarnaflian's  own  ftyle  is  of  this 
kind,  plain  and  didadic,  but  with  as  much 
ornament  as  art  or  fciencc  admits.  And 
oi  the  fame  kind  are  the  rhetorical  works 
of  Cicero,  particularly  his  three  books  de 
Oratore^  the  moft  finiflied  of  his  works  of 
that  kind^  in  which  he  has  very  luccefsfuUy 
imitated  the  dialogue  of  Plato. 

The  beft  writers  in  Englifh  compofe  in 
this  ftyle ;  fuch  as  Milton,  Lord  Clarendon^ 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dr.  Atterbury;  and,  to 
come  down  to  our  own  times.  Dr.  Arm- 
ilrong  and  Mr.  Harris,  who  has,  like  Plato 
and  Cicero,  adorned  philofophy  v^dth  the 
Jights  and  graces  of  eloquence  j  and,  like 
the  Halicarnaflian,  has  fliewn  that  gram- 
jnar  and  criticifm  are  fufceptibl?  of  the  pr* 
Ijiaments  pf  words. 


V4 
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CHAP.     XVL 

Of  a  fourth  general  charaEler  of  Jlyle^  tbe^ 

fublime. — //  confjis  chief  y  of  the  matter — 

Examples  of  it.-^The  counter  part  of  the 

fublime^or  mock-heroic^ — Examples  of  this 

fyle^  antient  and  modern. — Improper  ufe 

of  it  by  Mr.  Fielding^  in  his  hi/lory  of 

Tom  yones. — Of  a  ftxth  general  cbara&er 

of  fyle^  the  ridiculous. — The  meaning  of 

the  word. — The  nature  of  the  thingr-^ 

The  reafon  of  the  pleafure  it  gives  us.^-r- 

General  obfervations  upon  it. ^Vanity  and 

affeSiation  the  proper  fubje&s  of  it. — Ex~ 

amples  of  a  proper  and  an  improper  ri^ 

diculous  charadler. — Authors  antient  and 

Xnodern  that  have  excelled  in  the  ridicur 

lous. — It  does  not  belong  to  the  greatejl 

geniufes. 

T  Have,  in  the  prece^^ing  chapter,  fpo- 
-*  ken  of  three  general  charaders  of  ftyle  j 
I  am  now  to  treat  of  a  fourth,  which  1  call 
t^ie  fublime ;  it  may  alfo  be  called  the  high. 
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JlyU;  but  we  muft  diftinguifh  it  from  what 
I  call  the  highly  ornamented  Jiyle^  from 
which,  I  think  it  is  very  different.  For  it 
is  the  matter  chiefly  that  conftitutes  the 
fublime ;  and,  if  it  be  not  of  a  nature  high 
and  exalted,  whatever  ornaments  of  diction 
we  may  beilow  upon  it,  we  fhall  never  at- 
tain to  this  charafter  of  ftyle. 

What  then  is  the  matter  or  fubje£t  of  the 
fublime  ?  I  anfwer,  it  is  God  and  nature ; 
the  works  of  God  and  nature;  wifdom, 
virtue,  heroic  characters  of  men  and  their 
actions;  and,  in  fhort,  whatever  we  con- 
ceive to  be  higheft  and  moft  exalted^  whe- 
ther in  nature  or  in  art. 

But  is  the  matter  alone  fufEcient  to  con- 
ilitute  the  fublime  ?  If  it  were  fo,  then  the 
Phyfics  and  Metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle,  or 
whatever  elfe  is  well  written  upon  fubjefts 
of  high  fpeculation,  muil  be  reckoned  fu- 
blime. Something  more  then,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  is  required  to  entitle  any  com- 
pofition  to  that  name :  And  what  is  that  ? 
ft  is  J  that  the  writer  flxoujid  have  fentimenta 
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iiiitablc  to  the.  fubjedl:,  and  that  he  ihould 
exprefs  thofe  fentiments.  And  what  ara 
thofe  fentiments?  I  anfwer,  fentiments  oi 
high  admiration,  fuch  as  fubjeds  of  the 
kind  we  are  fpcaking  of  ought  to  infpire, 
and  will  ipfpire,  into  every  man  of  genius. 
If,  therefore,  a  philofbpher  only  teaches  an4 
explains  any  high  theorem  (^nd  that  is  all 
that  belongs  to  him  as  a  philofopher),  but 
cxpreffes  no  emotion,  nor  any  thing  like 
rapturous  or  enthufiaftic  admiration,  he  h 
not  a  fublime  writer,  though  he  may  have 
very  great  merit  as  a  philofopher,  and  may 
raife  fuch  ideas  in  others,  and  perhaps 
feel  them  himfelf,  though  he  do  not  ex- 
prefs them ;  which,  I  believe,  was  the 
cafe  of  Ariftotle,  and  was  pertainly  the  cafe 
of  Plato. 

But  is  there  no  ornament  of  words,  no 
particular  kind  of  flyle,  required  to  expreft 
the  fublime  ?  I  think  not ;  only  the  words 
muft  not  be  low,  nor  the  compofition.  mean 
and  abjed;  for  thefe  would  debafe  the  no- 
bleft  thoughts.  But,  I  think,  no  ornament 
is  required ;  or,  if  any  is  given,  it  ought  to 
lie  rather  of  the  Severe  ]dnd^  than  of  tl^ 
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florid  and  pleafurable.  For  fuch  figures 
as  the  parifofis,  paronoraafia,  and  like  end^ 
ings,  would  be  much  wprfe  thaa  ii^o  orna^t 
meat. 

I^et  us  fee  how  this  notion  of  the  fublime 
will  Ripply  to  foaie  famous  paflages  that 
have  been  quoted  as  inftances  of  the  fu-* 
blune ;  and  I  will  begin  with  the  words  of 
Mofes,  giving  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  by  Almighty  God,  a  fubjedt,  no 
doubt,  in  its  nature  moft  fublime :  *  And 
*  God  faid.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
^  light.*  The  thing  to  be  exprefled  here  is, 
the  ad  of  Omnipotence  creating,  at  once, 
and  by  a  fimplejf^/,  the  fineft  and  moft 
fubtile  of  all  njaterial  things : 

£therial|  ^fl  of  things,  quinteffence  pare. 

Par.  Loft.  B.  vii,  v.  244. 

Such  an  ad,  fo  far  exceeding  all  humaq 
comprehenfion,  was  not  eafy  to  be  properly 
^xprefTed ;  for,  as  the  fame  author  fays. 

Immediate  ^e  the  adls  of  God,  more  fwifc 
Than  time  or  motion ;  but  to  human  ears, 
(Cannot  without  proce^  of  fpeech  be  told; 
^  ^q14>  as  eartbly  notion  caareccke. 

Book  vii^  T.  ij6^ 
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To  endeavour  to  adorn  with  words  fuch  a 
thought,  would  be  to  degrade  it.  Mofes, 
therefore,  has  exprcfled  it  in  the  fimpleft, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  nobleft  manner, 
by  which  he  has  told  us,  as  well  as  could 
be  told  hy  proce/s  of  Jpeech^  that  the  thing 
was  immediately  done  by  the  word  of  the 
Almighty.  And,  though  the  words  be  as 
fimple  as  poflible,  yet  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  a  beauty  and  an  emphafis  ia 
the  repetition  of  the  word  light;  for  the 
thought  would  not  have  been  fo  well  expref* 
fed,  if  it  had  flood  thus:  *  God  faid.  Let  there 
*  be  light,  and  it  was  fo.'  Accordingly  Mil- 
ton, in  tranflating  the  pafTage  into  verfe,  has 
not  negledled  this  beauty  : 

Let  there  be  lights  faid  God,  and  forthwith  light 
Eiherial,  firll  of  things,  quinteflence  pure^ 
Sprung  from  the  deep.  B.  vii.  v.  243. 

And  as  it  is  thus  properly  expreffed  by 
Mofes,  it  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  fq 
expreffed  but  by  a  man  who  had  a  jufl; 
conception  of  fo  great  an  a(3:  of  power*. 


*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Longinus,  who  quotes  this 
paflage  '^as  an  inftance  of  the  fablipae,  and  make  Mofes's 
CO^cqitidn  of  the  power  of  God  the  foundation  of  tl\Q 
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Another  inftance  of  the  fublime,  quoted 
alfo  by  Longinus,  is  the  prayer  of  Ajax  in 
the  Iliad,  upon  occafion  of  a  thick  darknefs 
which  covered  the  Grecian  army,  in  the 
midft  of  a  hot  engagement.  He  prays  to 
Jupiter  to  deliver  them  from  the  darknefs ; 
and  then,  fays  he,  deftroy  us  in  the  light, 
fince  that  is  your  will.  The  words  here  are 
all  common,  ordinary  words,  and  nowife 
figured  in  the  compofition  * ;  but  the  fen- 
timent  is  noble,  and  truly  heroic,  and  that 
makes  the  fublime  of  the  paflage ;  for  he 


fuWime  of  the  paflage.  He  had  before  quoted  a  pafTage 
from  Homer,  which,  he  fays,  is  fublime,  becaufe  the 
poet  there  expreffes  an  idea  of  Neptune  worthy  of  the 
'god.  In  like  manner,  fays  he,  the  law-giver  of  the 
■Jews,  not  a  common  man,  having  conceived  fuch  a  no- 
tion of  the  power  of  God,  expreffes  it  thus:  Longinus's 
words  are— ratTw  kch  o  tuv  la^cnuf  ^£ir^o0sTJjf,  a;^  •  7vx,e^f 
jsirn^t   S7rs»^n  fiv  t«   Bue  ^vva.yi,iv  xarx  riv   a|*av   iX"i^^»  *?^" 

pviffh    ti  ;    yiviff^u  (pcj<;f   x«r   lyeiETo.    yiViff^u  yr,,   xat    iyutTQ  > 

De  fubl.  9. 

'       •   Ziy  mcLTs^,  aX'kx  a-v  ^v<7at  vir  va^o;  nxe,   A^ata;v* 

li.  g,  v«  645* 
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does  not  pray  to  live^  but  to  have  an  op^ 
portunity  of  dying  bravely  in  the  lighti 
And  we  may  oblerve,  in  pafling^  that  thert 
is  a  bluntnefs  in  defiring  Jupiter  to  defttof 
them,  which  fuits  very  well  the  chara^er  olf 
Ajax;  but  could  hardly,  with  propriety, 
have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  ofhef 
of  the  heroes* 

Longinus  quotes  feveral  other  paflages 
from  Homer  as  examples  of  the  fublimei 
particularly  his  defcription  of  the  battle  of 
the  gods,  in  the  2 2d  Iliad,  and  the  convul- 
fion  of  nature  upon  that  occafion*  For 
thefe  I  refer  to  Longinus  himfelf ;  and  I 
will  only  add,  that,  when  they  are  examin- 
ed, it  will  be  found,  that  the  fublime  of 
them  all  confifts  chiefly  in  the  thought :  I 
fay  cbie/iy ;  for  I  would  not  be  underftood 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  language  fuitable  to 
great  thoughts,  and  that  there  ihould  be  a 
certain  dignity  both  in  the  words  and  the 
compofition.  But  over-doing  in  fuch  cafes 
is  very  dangerous;  and  it  is  much  better 
that  the  language  fhould  be  too  little,  than 
too  much  ornamented* 
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But  what  fhews  evidently  that  the  mat- 
ter is  principal  in  the  fublime  character  of 
ftyle  is  this,  that,  if  the  matter  be  low 
and  trivial,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fen- 
iiments  heroic  with  language  fuitable,  then 
it  becomes  a  fpecies  of  writing  altogether 
different,  and  indeed  oppofite,  and  which, 
accordingly,  bears  the  name  of  mock-heroic^ 
or  hurlefque.  Of  this  kind  we  have  an  an* 
tient  poem,  by  fome  given  to  Homer,  but, 
probably,  the  work  of  a  fophift  of  later 
times ;  I  mean  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and 
mice,  in  which  we  have  afcribed  to  thofe 
little  contemptible  animals  the  fentiments 
and  actions  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyfley ;  and  the  ridicule  of  the  pompous 
language  of  tragedy,  by  making  it  too 
pompous,  or  what  we  call  bombaft,  was 
frequent  among  the  poets  of  the  old  come- 
dy at  Athens. 

In  modern  times,  there  are  many  works 
of  this  kind,  both  in  profe  and  verfe ;  but 
the  beft  of  them  all,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  Dunciad  of  Mr.  Pope,  in  which,  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  mock-heroic,  is  joined  the 
keeneft  fatire.   And  though,  I  believe,  moft 
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fcholars  who  underftand  the  original  are  of 
opinion,  that  he  has  not  tranflated  Homer 
well ;  yet  every  body,  I  imagine^  will  ad- 
mit that,  in  the  Dunciad,  he  has  parodied 
Virgil  exceedingly  well;  but  of  this  I  have 
faid  enough  elfe where** 

Mr.  Fielding,    in    his    comic    narrative 
poem,  the  hiftory  of  Tom  Jones,  has  mix- 
ed with  his  narrative  a  good  deal  of  ihi 
mock-heroic;  and,  particularly,  there  is  a 
defcriptionof  a  fquabble  in  a  country  church- 
yard   wholly    in   that   ftyle  f .     It  is,  in- 
deed,   an    excellent   parody   of   Homer's 
battles,  and   is  highly  ridiculous;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  proper  for  fuch  a 
work :  Firfi^  becaufe  it  is  too  great  a  change 
of  ftyle,  greater  than  any  work  of  a  legi- 
timate kind,  which  I  think  Fielding's  is,  will 
admit,  from  the  fimple  and  familiar  to  the 
heroic  or  mock-heroic.    It  is  no  better  than  a 
patch ;  and,  though  it  be  a  fhining  one,  no 
regular  work  ought  to  have  any  at  all.     For 
Horace  has  very  properly  given  it  as  a  mark 
of  a  work  irregular,  and  of  ill  texture,  the 
having  fuch  purple  clouts,  as  he  calls  them  j 

•  P.  I  lo.  f  Book  iv.  c  S. 
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—  Late  qui  fplendeat  unus  et  alter 
A/Tuiterpannas.— —  Ars  Poet. 

Secondly^  becaufe  it  deftroys  the ,  probabi- 
lity of  the  narrative,  which  ought  to  be  care- 
fully ihidied  in  all  works,  that,  like  Mr. 
Fielding's,  are  imitations  of  real  life  and 
manners,  and  which,  accordingly,  has  been 
very  much  laboured  by  that  author.  It  is 
for  the  probability  of  the  narrative  chiefly 
that  I  have  fo  much  commended  Gulliver's 
Travels.  Now,  I  appeal  tp  every  reader, 
whether  fuch  a  defcription  in  thofe  Travels, 
as  that  of  the  battle  in  the  church-yard, 
would  not  have  intirely  deftroyed  the  cre- 
dibility of  them,  and  prevented  their  im- 
pofing  upon  any  body,  as  it  is  faid  they 
did  at  firft.  This,  therefore,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  a  blemilh,  in  a  work  which  has 
otherwife  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  which 
I  fhould  have  thought  perfe<9:  of  the  kind, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this,  and  another 
fault  that  I  find  to  it,  namely,  the  au- 
thor's appearing  too  much  in  it  him- 
felf,  who  had  nothing  to  c|o  in  it  at 
Vol.  III.  X 
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all  *.  By  this  the  reader  will  underftand  that 
I  mean  his  refleftions,  with  which  he  begins 
his  books,  and  fometimes  his  chapters. 

And  fo  much  for  the  mock-heroic,  or 
buriefque,  which  I  call  a  fifth  general  cha^ 
f after  of  ftyle. 

Of  kin  to  this,  is  that  kind  of  Hyle  which 
we  may  call  the  ridicnhus;  a  ftylfc  very 
much  praftifed,  but  the  nature  of  it  no{ 
underflood  by  every  body.  I  ufe  the  word 
in  the  claflical  meaning,  to  iignify  whaW 

*  The  fable  of  this  piece  is,  I  think,  an  extraordi- 
nary eiFort  bdth  of  genius  and  art;  for,  though  it  b^ 
very  complex,  taking  in  as  great  a  variety  of  matter  as,  I 
believe,  any  heroic  fable,  it  is  fo  iimple  as  to  be  eafily 
enough  comprehended  in  one  view.  And  it  has  this  pe- 
culiar excellency,  that  every  incident  of  the  almofl  infi- 
nite variety  which  the  author  has  contrived  to  introduce 
into  it,  contributes,  fome  way  or  other,  to  bring  on  the 
cataftrophe,  which  is  fo  artfully  wrought  up,  and  brought 
about  by  a  change  of  fortune  fo  fudden  and  {\kT^ri[mg^ 
that  it  gives  the  reader  all  the  pleafure  of  a  well  written 
tragedy  or  comedy.  And,  therefore,  as  I  hold  the  invention 
and  compofition  of  tlie  fable  to  be  the  chief  beauty  of  every 
poem,  I  mod  be  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Fielding  was  one  of 
the  greateft  poetical  geniufesof  his  age ;  nor  do  I  think  chat 
his  work  has  hitherto  met  with  the  praife  that  it  deferves. 
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ever  t^nda  to  excite  laughter,  whether  per- 
£pn  or  thing.  In  our  fenfe  of  the  word, 
whpn  applied  to  a  perfon,  it  fignifies  one 
who  is  himfeif  the  objeft  of  laughter; 
whereas,  in  the  fenfe  the  Romans  ufed  the 
word,  it  fignified  a  perfoa  who  excited 
laughter,  without  diftin<Jlion>  whether  it 
was  9i  his  own  expence)  or  at  the  expence 
ip^  another,  or  without  being  at  the  expence 
of  any  body,  if  he  prefented  to  us  images 
that  were  rifiblc.  According  to  the  Roman 
life,  therefore,  pf  the  word,  when  applied 
to  perfons,  it  wa^  equivocal,  fignifying  two 
chara<3:ers  of  men  very  different,  one  whom 
.we  call  ridiculous,  and  another  that  wc 
would  rather  call  a  wit,  or  a  merry  face- 
tious fellow  *•  And  it  had  the  fame  am- 
biguity when  applied  to  the  words  or  fay- 
ings  of  men,  as  when  applied  to  their  per- 

♦  It  was  not,  however,  even  in  this  fenfe,  a  refpec- 
table  charader  among  the  Romans ;  nor  did  Cato  mean 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  Cicero  when  he  faid,  upon 
hearing  his  jocofe  pleading  for  Murscna,  in  which  he 
ridicoled  the  ftoical  philofophy  profeiTed  by  Cato,— 
•  Quern  ridiculum  confnlem  habemus  !*  And  a  profefTed 
jeilcr  was  a  very  contemptible  cbarafter,  both  amonj 
the  Romans  and  Greeks,  He  was  called  Scurra  by  the 
former,  and  yiK^Tuirt^ko.'y  or  ^ufM\o^oc,  hy  the  latter, 

X  2 
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fbns ;  for  it  denoted  either  what  we  would 
call  a  witty  or  pleafant  faying,  that  is,  a 
laying  that  excites  laughter  not  at  itfelf,  but 
at  fotnething  elfe  *,  or  what  we  call  a  xidi- 
culous  faying,  that  is,  a  faying  which  makes 
us  laugh  at  itfelf,  and,  by  confequence,  at  the 
perfon  who  ufes  it.     It  is  in  the  fiirft  of  thefc 
fenfes  that  I  apply  the  word  to  ftyle,  mean- 
ing a  ilyle  that  makes  us  laugh,  not  at  itfelf^ 
but  prefents  to  us  other  images  of  laugh* 
ten     It  is'  in  this  fenfe  that  Cicero  ufes  the 
word,  in  his  books  dc  Oratore^  where  he 
lays  down  rules  for  the  ridiculous,  which 
he  makes  to  be  a  confiderable  talent  of  an 
orator  f.     And  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  Ho- 
race ufes  the  word,  when  he  fays, 

/ 

•— Rldiculum  acri 
Fortius  ac  melios  magnas  pleruinque  fecat  res. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  meaning  of  the 
word,   the    queftion    is    next    concerning 

*  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Cicero,  when  fpeakingof  an 
orator:  He  commends  him  for  faying  many  things—*  Non 
•  folutn  acute,  fed  ridicule  et  facete ;'  Lib.  i,  de  Orat.  c.  57, 
And,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  Julius  Caefar,  relating  a  hon  mot 
of  one  of  his  foldiers,  fays,  '  Non  irridicule  dixit;'  dc 
Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  u  c.  42* 

t  De  Orat.  Lib.  ii.  c.  58. 
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the  thing  itfclf :   What  is   it  that  excites 
this   extraordinary  commotion   in'  us,   by 
which  not  only  the  countenance,  but  the 
whole  body  is  altered ;  and,  if  it  goes  to 
any  excefs,  maybe  faid  to  be  cofivulfcd  ? 
It  is  evidently  not  a  mere  bodily  affedtion, 
but   proceeds   originally   from    the  mind. 
What  afFeSion  then,  or  paffion  of  the  mind, 
produces  it?  Is  it  joy?  It  is  fo  in  children, 
who  laugh  merely  becaufe  they  are  pleafed; 
and  it  may  be  fb  likewife  in  men,  whofe 
underftandings  differ  little  from  thofe  of 
children :  But  it  is  not  fo  in  men  of  fenfe ; 
far  lefs  is  It  grief,  anger,  indignation,  or 
any  fuch  like  paffion.     Or  what  quality  is 
it  in  the  object,  perfon,  or  thing,  which 
excites  it  ?  It  is  not  goodnefs,  mod  cer- 
tainly, fitnefs,  or  aptitude,  for  any  purpofe; 
neither  is  it  malice,  evil,  or  mifcMevouf^ 
nefs;  nor    is    it  beauty,  for   that  excites 
love  and  admiration,  not  laughter.      But 
what  ftiall  we  fay  of  the  contrary  of  beau- 
ty— deformity?  Is  it  not  the  obje^  of  ridi- 
cule? And,  1  believe,  upon  inquiry,  it  will 
be  found,  that  every  thing  ridiculous,   I 
jftejin,  what  is  tl\e  obje^  9f  laughter  a^»4 
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derilion,  is,  in  fqine   way  or   oiJieT^  ^ 

So  far,  therefore,  we  are  advanced  ia 
this  inquiry,  as  to  have  found  out  that  the 
objed  of  laughter  is  deformity ;   But  thfi 
queftion  ftill  remains,  What  is  deformity? 
It  is  the  oppofite  of  beauty,  as  we  haye 
juft  now  faid.     But  what  is  beauty?  will  i^ 
man  afk,  who  has  a  philofophical  turn,  an4 
wants  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  <|ueflioa« 
This  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  inquiry,  and 
goes  deep  into  philofpphy  and  the  nature 
of  things ;  but  it  will  be  fufficient,  for  our 
prefent  purpofe,  to  fay,  that  beauty  confide 
pf  a  whole,  and  correfponding  parts,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  defedivcj^  nothing 
fuperfluous  or  redundant,  nothing  that  is 
unfuits^ble  or  fordgn  to  the  defign  <^the 
whole.     Beauty,  therefore,  neceflarily  im- 
plies forne  d^Tign,  plan,  or  fyftem  ;  and 
where  that  is  miifed  of,  or  where  we  find 
any  thing  incpagruous,  difibnant,  or  inconv* 

*  Thi$  is  the  account  that  Cicero  gives  of  the  ridi. 
c\:Iou«:  *  Locus  autem^  et  rcgioquaa  ridiculi,  tarpitodine 
*  r:  drfr^aiititc  qcadnn  contincnir  j*  Lib.  5.  dc  Orat. 
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patible  with  that  defign,  then  have  we  the 
idea  of  deformity. 

But  if  this  be  the  objeft  of  ridicule,  then, 
is  not  only  folly ^  but  vice^  ridiculous ;  for 
nothing  is  more  difcordant  or  incompatible 
with  the  fyftem  of  a  rational  and  ibcial  na- 
ture, ^nd  with  the  fyftem  of  nature  in  ge- 
neral. But  vice  is  the  objeft  of  hatred  and 
avcrfion ;  and,  if  it  be  accompanied  with 
abilities  and  power,  or  fear  and  terror,  not 
of  ridicule,  what  fhall  we  fay  then?  Muft 
we  retraft  what  we  have  laid  down,  that 
deformity  is  the  fubjedJ:  of  laughter  ?  No  ; 
that  will  not  be  neceffary ;  but  we  muft 
.Iid4  to  the  definition,  and  lay  that  it  is  the 
defonfied  without  hurt  or  mifchief^.  So 
tlwtt  whatever  quality  is  hurtful  or  mif- 

**,  Ari^  Ars  P4)Ct«  to  ycXcJov  lerw  d^^Y,^  ti  xoti'  at* 
^•^  iiKa^vJnyy  «ai  tf  ^Ga^ixov;'  cap*  5. 

And  Cicero,  in  the  paHkge  above  quoted^  fihtx  having 
.^id  that  dfiforioity  is  the  fubjedl  of  ridicule,  adds,  <  Nee 

^  infignis  xmprobicas^  et  fcelere  jupdla,  nee  f  orfus  mifer 
■  *  ria  inf?gnis,  agiuta  ridetar.     Facinorofos  enim  majore 

'  quadam  vi,  quam  ridiculi,  vulnerari  volunt;  miferos  il- 
/  ladi  nolnnt,  nift  ii  fe  forte  jaflant.'     And,  a  little  after, 

he  fays,  <  Q^amobrem  xnateries  omnis  ridicnlorum  eft  iq, 

'*  \&\%  vxtiis,  quae  funt  in  vita  hominunix  oeqi^e  carormHy 

^4 
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chievous,  either  to  the  perfon  who  poifeiTes 
it,  or  to  any  other,  or  to  both,  as  is  often 
the  cafe,  is  not  ridiculous. 

But  the  queftion  is  not  yet  anfwefed. 
From  what  affedlion  or  difpofition  of  the 
mind  this  adion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face 
and  agitation  of  the  body  proceeds  ?  It  is 
not  from  joy,  grief,  or  any  other  ojF  the 
paflions  above-mentioned;  it  is  ievident 
likewife^  that  we  are  not  indifferent  with 
refpc6t  to  the  perfon  or  thing  at  which  we 
laugh.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  can 
pnly  proceed  from  contempt;  and,  accord- 
ingly, wie  never  laugh  at  what  we  value 
or  eft^em,  in  fo  far,  at  leaft^  as  we  value 
and  efteem  it.  For  it  may  hajppen  tliat  a 
perfon  who,  upon  the  whole,  is  valuable 
and  eftimable,  has  fomethipg  in  him  that 

is  ridiculous. 

.• 

But  there  is  one  thing  farther  that  is  ftill 
to  be  accounted  for  concerning  (tie  ridicu- 

•  Deque  calamitoforuniy  neque  eorum  qui  ob  facinus  ad 

•  fuppliqum  rapicndi  videntur;  eaquc,  belle  agitata,  rU 

•  dentur  j'  Lib.  ii.  de  Orat.  c.  s9* 
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loiis,  and  that  is,  how  it  comes  to  give  us 
pleafure ;  for  that  it  does  give  pleafure,  and 
very  high  pleafure  too,  to  certain  characters 
of  men,  is  a  fad:  that  cannot  be  difputed. 
And  I  fay  this  pleafure  proceeds  from  our 
ppiaiqn  that  we  ^re  free  fron^  the  blemifli 
or  deformity  which  we  laugh  at  in  others, 
and  therefore  are  fo  far  fuperior  to  them. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  vain  and  conceited  me|i 
are  moft  difpofed  to  laugh  at  the  vanities 
and  follies  of  others ;  whereas  men  of  fenfe 
and  modefty  are  the  leaft  difpofed  to  do  fo*. 


♦  Ariftetlc,  in  the  nth  chapter  of  the  ift  book  of  his 
Rhetoric,  gives  no  other  reafon  why  the  ridiculous  is  pleair 
fanty  except  that  it  raifes  laughter»  and  is  a  kind  of  play  or 
diverfiOQ-— ^^»ftf(  ^g  ftat  nrn  vi  'BM^io,  rav  rihrn  xa*  waaei 
mnfftit  XM  0  7»Aa;;  rcav  iSsuvy    »fatyicfi    h  xett    rei    yiXoia   n^ 

tiyaiy  KM  df<^^<>^»^  *«*  Ao7U(  ftui  i^a*  But  the  ^ue^cm 
returasy  Why  is  laughing  pleafant,  and  why  does  this 
ikirid  of  play  and  diverfion  pleafe  fbme  perfons  much 
snore  thah  any  other  ?  For  that  all  diverfion  is  naturally 
pleafanty  being  an  eafe  or  remiflion  of  the  mind  from  h- 
boor  and  ferious  thought,  cannot  be  denied.  But  why 
idotild  the  view  of  deformity  be  fo  peculiarly  pleafant. 
Its  to  excite  in  us  a  kind  of  convulfion  of  the  body  ?  I 
can  affign  no  other  rciafon  but  the  one  I  have  mentionedt 
viz.  the  comparifon  we  fccretly  make  between  the  dc- 
ibrmed  obje^  and  porfclves. 
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If  the  curious  reader  further  inquire,  bow 
It  comes  that  this  pleafure,  which  the  ridi- 
culous gives  us,  is  cxpreflcd  by  laughing? 
the  anfwer  is,  that  every  emotion  or  pailion 
of  the  mind  is  denoted  by  fome  fymptoqa  or 
affcdkion  of  the  body,  which  by  nature  is 
nade  to  accompany  the  emotion  or  paflion 
of  the  mind,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be 
called  the  language  of  nature,  long  prior  to 
«ny  language  of  human  infiitution.     Why 
6xh  an   adion    of  the    mufdes   of  the 
iitce,  pr  the  correfponding  agitation  of  th? 
body,  fhould  be  an  indication  of  the  ffupl^ 
of  the  ridiculous,  is,  I  believe,  as  diflScult  to 
«cplain,  as  why  blulhing  fhould  be  a  fign 
trf  fhame,  palenefs  or  rcdnefs  of  the  face,  cf 
fear  rir  ang6r.     AH  I  know  of  the  matter 
is,  that,  iu  fome  brutes,  particularly  in  fome 
•A)gs,  a  limihr  aftion  of  their's  is  a  fign  of 
plc^furc  or  joy.    And,  as  the  infants  of  our 
dTpecies  in  many  things  refemble  the  brutes* 
ib,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  tbey  exprcfs 
liwir  joy  iu  tbpt  way;   even  oxen,  when 
Hbey  are  pkafed,yJ?w7er,  which  no  doubt  has 
Tomip  aJKnity  to  laughing ;  and,  according- 
Jy,  it  is  exprefled  in  I(atin  by  a  w^  which 
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^ftotes  lau^ter  in  a  fmall  degree,  Jubri^ 

From  this  account  of  the  ridiculous,  feT»o- 
ral  obfcrrations  will  arife  that  are  worth  at- 
tending to;  Tlie  firft  I  Ihall  mention  is 
coiuiedked  with  what  I  have  jufl:  now  faid; 
.^d  it  is  this — that  men  of  great  under- 
ilaofding,  and  fublime  genius,  though  thef 
perceive  die  ridicule  of  things^  will  not  4e*^ 
light  in  it,  nor  dwell  upon  it,  but  'will  rather 
tumtheirattention  from  it,  becaufe  truth  and 

•  IJojncr,  who,  to  nfe  an  expreilion  of  Shakefpcar'j, 
"knew  vil  ^ualitia  of  human  thaling.r<with  a  leamed^hrity  hms 
fVBli  disftinguifbed  ^etwfKtft  imgb  and  Vijmik^  fm  wfaicb 
laft  the  Creeks  have^  I  think,  very  pj-operly,  a  jdi^ind 
word,  as  we  have  in  Enj^lifli,  not  as  in  the  Latin  anil 
^vancl^  a  word  compounided  wkh  timt  i4uch  doiate 
iau^ter  and  the  prepofitLon.  It  iB  in  that  moft  Jbeaoti- 
fol  pafTage,  the  fweeteft  by  far  and  moft  tender  in  the 
whole  Iliad,  where  he  contrives  to  make  HeSor  netft 
Androniadie  and  his  child  in  this  Ibnets  of  Troy.  "^X^ft 
lie  £rft  met  them*  he  flood  and  fmilcd,  looking  upon  h^ 
.^hild  with  iilentjoy.  Hroi  ofMv  fninfft^,  Hm  m  weuidi okntwfh 
;Here  if  HeQor  had  laughed,  it  would  4nve  been  ^fedift 
Und  cfaildifh ;  but,  when  going  to  embrace  bh  fonj  fm 
frniak  from  him  into  the  bofom  of  his  nurfe,  frighlen«{l 
with  the  nodding  of  the  plumage  of  Hisltclmet,  b^tlThne 
opd  the  -moAer  very  uroperly  laugbsH, 
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beauty  are  their  purfuit,  not  deformity.  And 
accordingly  we  find,  that  none  of  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity,  fuch  as  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  or  even  Demofthe- 
nes,  to  whom,  as  an  orator,  it  might  have 
been  ufeful,  pradifed  it.     With  refped:  to 
the  laft  mentioned,  we  are  exprefsly  told, 
by  the  Halicarnaffian,  that  he  had  no  ta- 
lent for  it;  and  I  believe  that  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  the  other  great  authors  above 
mentioned :  For,  if  we  have  no  delight  in 
the  thing,  and  do  not  pradife  it,  we  cannot 
excell  in  it.     But  the  |ialicarnailian  does 
not  tell  us  the  reafoi>  why  ppnipftJieRBS 
had  not  this  talent,  which  I  take  to  be  this^ 
that  he  pofleffed  much  greater,  and  was  a 
man  of  an  exalted  genius.     The  only  ex- 
ception alnjoft  I  know  to  this  rule  is  Cice?? 
roi  but,  though  he  was  a  great  writer,  he 
was  far  from  being  a  gfleat  man ;  he  had 
ininj    \lr*eaknefles    and    littleneffes ;    and, 
among  others,  a  great  deal  of  vanity ;  and 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  this  was,  his 
delighting  much  in  the  Vldiculous,  in  which 
he  no  doubt  excelled  Demofthenes,  as  muc^x 
as  he  fell   fiiort  of  hiqa  in  all  the  great 
taleAts  o^  an  orator,  :|; 
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Another  obfcrvation  is,  that,  though 
iKresiknefs  and  folly,  not  vice,  be  the  fubjed^ 
of  ridicule,  yet  it  is  not  every  weaknefs  or 
folly  that  is  properly  ridiculed.  For  natu- 
ral infirmities  and  defeats,  whether  of  body 
or  mind,  ought  not  to  be  laughed  at ;  becaufe, 
though  they  be  imperfedions,  and  therefore 
may  be  accounted  deformities,  yet,  as  the 
perfon  is  not  to  blame  for  them,  they  are 
not  the  fubjedi  of  ridicule.  But  folly,  and 
even  mifery,  ft  fe  jaSlat^  as  Cicero  has  ob- 
ferved*,  are  proper  enough  fubjects  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  Nothing,  therefore,  in 
the  characters  of  men,  is  truly  ridiculous, 
except  that  fpecies  of  folly  we  call  vanity^ 
by  which  a  man  either  pretends  to  valuable 
accomplifliments  which  he  has  not,  or  values 
himfelf  upon  mean  and  trivial  qualities  de- 
ferviijg  no  praife.  Such  folly  will  make  even 
natural  infirmities  and  difeafes  ridiculous — 
as  when  a  weak  man,  whether  by  nature,  or 
by  difeafe,  pretends  to  be  ftrong  as  a  Hercules, 
or  an  ugly  ma^n  gives  himfelf  the  airs  of  an 
Adonis,  or,  a  man  naturally  dull  would  im- 
pofe  himfelf  upon  us  for  a  great  wit  and  ge- 

*  Dc  Orat.  ubi  fuprt. 
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nlua*  But^  tf  ithout  vaiuty  or  afFe^tttpn,  no 
kind  of  defed  or  imperfe^iion  eithei'  of  body 
or  mind  caa  make  the  perfon  ridiculoua^fcho' 
the)r  may  be  ridiculous  in  themfelvea.  FoCf 
whateter  b  unfit  to  ierve  the  puqHofo  for 
vrhich  it  is  Intended^  or  coniifts  of  difcQfdiuit 
and  incongruous  parta,  is  by  nature  ridku^ 
kmB,  though  the  peribn  to  whom  it  belonga 
may  not  be  fo«  Thus^  for  example^  if  I  be 
drefied  in  the  mod  fatitaftical  manner  that 
it  is  poffible  to  imagine. 

Si  cortacui  iiukqisli  coalbre  eipilloft 

■  fi  forte  fubiicula  pexac 
Trita  fubefl  tunicse,  vel  fi  toga  diflidet  impar. 

HoR.  Ef  1ST.  IL  £n  Bae, 

and  if  I  at  the  fame  time  think  myfelf  well 
drefTed,  I  am  a  coxcomb  and  ridiculous. 
But,  if  it  be  only  the  elFeft  of  negligence,  or 
if  for  any  particular  purpofe  I  fhall  think 
proper  to  put  on  a  foors  coat,  I  am  not  ridi- 
culous, though  fuch  difcordancies  and  incon- 
gruities in  drefs,  or  in  any  thing  elfe,  be  no 
doubt  in  themfelves  ridiculous,  becaufe  ihey 
are  deformities. 
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Horace  adds, 


— Qni'd,  mea  cum  pugnat  fententia  fecum; 
Cluoi  petiiti  fpernit ;,  repedt  qood  nuper  omifit ; 
^ftuat,  et  vitas  difconvcnit  ordine  toto ; 
Diruit,  xdiHcaty  mutat  quadrata  rotundis  ? 
Idfanire  pdtas  foletinia  me,  neqtie  ridts* 

And  his  friend  was  in  the  right  for  not 
laughing,  at  lead  not  laughing  at  Ho- 
race^  unlefs  he  was  at  the  fame  time  vain 
of  what  he  ought  to  have  been  aihamed 
of.  For,  tho'  fuch  inconftancy  and  whimfi- 
calnefs  be  in  themfelves  ridiculous,  they  do 
not  make  the  perfon  fo  without  vanity  or  at- 
feftation.  And  there  is  a  reafon  for  not  laugh- 
ing even  at  the  things  themfelves,  namely, 
that  they  often  ruin  the  perfon*s  fortune, 
and  mdce  him  lead  an  unquiet  and  miferable 
life — ^fo  that  they  are  not  without  hurt  or 
mifchief. 

In  this  matter,  therefore,  of  the  ridiculous, 
Wfe  muft  diftinguifh  between  things  and 
pcrfons,  A  thing  is  ridiculous,  that  is,  de- 
formed, if  it  be  not  at  the  fame  time  mifchie- 
vous.  But  a  perfon  is  not  ridiculous,  though 
he  may  have  fuch  deformity,  if  it  be  not  ac- 
companied with  vanity  and  afiedation. 
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A  third  obfervation  is,  that  though  vice 
be  not  of  itfelf  a  fubjed  of  ridicule,  nor  a 
vitious  perfon  ridiculous,  yet  if  to  vice  be 
joined  vanity  and  afFeftation,  then  is  fueh  a 
character,  of  all  others,  the  moft  proper  ob* 
je£t  of  ridicule.  If  a  man  have  other  qua- 
lities that  are  good — if  he  be  generous  arid 
humane,  and  do  a  great  many  good  adions, 
though  he  may  have  vanities  and  follies  that 
are  very  ridiculous;  yet  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
good  nature  will  not  b^e  difpofed  to  laugh' 
at  him,  nor  delight  to  fee  him  expofed: 
But  if  to  vanity  and  folly  is  joined  vice,  and 
an  ill  difpofition  of  mind,  then  he  will 
laugh  mod  freely,  and  think  the  expofmg 
fuch  a  perfon  is  a  piece  of  juftice  done  to 
the  public.  For  this  reafon  I  think  the  cha- 
radler  of  the  Nabob^  in  one  of  Mr.  Footers 
pieces,  is  one  of  the  moft  proper  fubjeiSts  of 
ridicule  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  any  ftage, 
becaufe  in  that  charadler  we  have  joined  to 
the  affbifiation  of  being  a  fine  fpeaker  and 
a  man  of  tafte,  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  in* 
folence  of  power,  and  great  cruelty  and 
hard-heartednefs ;  and,  if  the  poet  had 
brougjit  him,  ia  the  conclulion  of  tlie  piece. 
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to  h)ifery  and  difgrace,  which  certainly  poe^ 
tical  juftice  required,  I  fhould  have  thought 
the  piece  very  compleat.  On  the  other  hand^ 
as  he  has  made  his  Ba?ikr?ipt  <in  honefi:  man, 
lb  that  he  rejects  with  indignation  all  the 
fraudulent  fchemes  of  bankruptcy  propofed 
to  him,  he  fhould  not  have  made  him  ridi- 
culous in  the  end  of  the  piece,  by  aflcnting 
to  the  opinion  of  every  body  with  whom  he 
conyerfes,  and  being  always  of  the  mind  of 
him  whom  he  laft  hears. 

The  two  great' writers  in  anticnt  times  of 
the  ridiculous  kind  were  Ariftophanes  and 
-Lucian,  both  of  them  excellent  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways;  but  they  were  neither  of  them, 
in  my  judgmentj  fublime  gcniufes,  nor  did 
they  attempt  any  thing  of  the  high  kind.  For 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  among  the 
antients,  that  no  man  was  formed  by  nature 
to  excel  in  ways  fo  different.  And  accord- 
ingly, we  do  not  find  in  all  antiquity  any 
one  poetj  both  of  tragedy  or  epic,  and  of  co- 
medy, or  fo  much  as  a  player  thatafted  both 
tragedy  and  comedy.  The  greatefl  writer 
of  this  kind  among  us,  greater  I  think  than 
even  his  mafler  the  author  of  Hudibras,  and 

.  YoL.  III.  Y 
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the  greateft  of  the  kind  perhaps  that  ever 
wrote,  is  Dean  Swift,  But,  neither  do  I 
think  that  he  was  a  fublime  genius.  And 
he  very  wifely,  in  my  opinion,  forbore  to  at- 
tempt either  tragedy  or  heroic.  And  I  fhould 
have  thought  even  his  ridicule  better,  if  it 
had  been  more  cleanly,  and  if  he  had  attend- 
ed to  what  Cicero  has  faid  of  the  ridiculous : 
— Hsec  ridentur  vel  fola,  vel  maxime,  quse 
hotant  et  defignant  turpitudinem  aliquam 
non  turpiter  J  Lib.  2.  de  Orat»  c.  58. 

I  have  only  further  to  obferve  on  this  fub- 
je6t,  that,  as  the  ridiculous  expofes  incon- 
gruity, abfurdity,  and  deformity,  of  every 
kind,  it  is  of  neceflity  fatirical,  and,  there-- 
fore,  we  very  properly  join  together  fatire 
and  ridicule.  There  may,  however,  be  fatire 
that  is  not  ridiculous.  Siich  is  the  fatire  which 
has  for  its  objed  crimes  or  enormous  vices, 
which  ought  not  to  be  laughed  at.  This 
fetire  we  commonly  diftinguifh  from  the 
other  by  the  name  of  inve&ive. 

And  fo  much  for  the  ridiculous,  which 
may  be  called  a  fixth  general  character  of 
ftyle. 
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CHAP.     XVil. 

^f  another  gemral  charaEler  of  Jlyle^  viz. 
the  witty. — Nature  of  witj  and  the' three 
things  which  it  requires. — t^xamples  of 
this  from  the  laconic  apophthegms-^from 
the  fayings  of  philofophers^  and  from  Ci- 
cero.^^-'Wit  arifes  from  the  ambiguity  of 
words^  either  ftngle  or  in  compofition--^ 
from  metaphor— fimile — antithcfts* 

THE  next  charader  of  fiyle  T  fhall 
mention  is  the  witty.  Wit  and  wif-^ 
dom  were  formerly  fynonymous  terms  iri 
Englifh ;  but  they  now  fignify  things  very 
different ;  nor  indeed  is  it  eafy  to  fay  what 
is  meant  by  wity  according  to  the  prefenf 
life  of  the  word.  As  it  is  ufed  by  fome,  it 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  the  ridiculous ; 
and  certainly  there  is  a  great  affinity  betwixt 
the  two.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  inftan- 
ces  of  the  ridiculous  given  by  Cicero  in  his 
id  book  de  Oratore^  may  be  alfo  faid 
properly  to  be  witty.  There  is  no  doubt, 
Y  2 
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therefore,  but  that  the  fame  faying  may  be 
both  witty  and  ridiculous ;    on   the  other 
hand,  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  a  thing  faid 
may  be  witty,  and  not  in  the  leaft  ridicu- 
lous ;  or,  vice  verfa^  it  may  be  ridiculous 
and  not  witty ;  fo  that  there  muft  be  a  dif- 
ference betwixt  the   two.     Some  likewife 
confound  ivtt  and  humour;  but  the  diftinc- 
tion  there  is  more  evident.    For  they  are  fo 
unlike  one  another,  that  if  we  attempt  to 
join  the  two  together,  the  humour  is  com- 
monly loft,  as  I  fhall  fhew  when  I  come  to 
define  what  humour  is.     Others  again  life 
the  word  in  fo  vague  a  fenfe,  applying  it  to 
every  thing  they  think  pretty  or  genteel  in 
writing  or  difcourfe,  that  it  is  hardly  poflible 
to  fay  what  they  mean  by  it.     It  is  there- 
fore neceflary,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  fpeak 
intelligibly,  to  try  whether  we  cannot  de- 
fine this  quality  of  ftyle   better,  I  think, 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  defined,  at  leaft  in 
any  thing  that  I  have  fcen  written  upon  the 
fubjeft :  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  I 
do  not  pretend  to  comprehend  in  my  defi- 
nition every  meaning  that  thofe  who  ufe 
this  word  may  give  to  it.     But  what  I  pro- 
pofe  is  to  diftinguifh  It  from  the  other  ge- 
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neral  charafters  of  ftyle  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  from  the  next  and  laft  that  I  {hall 
mention. 

Of  the  fublime  I  have  faid,  that  what  is 
principal  in  it  is  the  fenfe  or  matter,  and 
that  the  expreflion  is  but  fecondary ;  but  of 
this  charader  of  ftyle,  I  fay  that  it  confifts 
equaliy  of  both  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  fenfe, 
and  a  fenfe  not  very  obvious,  or  near  the 
furface,  is  abfolutely  required,  otherwife  it 
will  not  be  true  wit,  nor  indeed  wit  at  all ; 
and  the  deeper  the  fenfe  is,  and  the  further 
removed  from  common  apprehenfion,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  an  abfolute  riddle,  the  better 
the  wit.  But,  fecondly,  it  is  as  neceflary 
that  the  expreflion  fhould  be  uncommon, 
and  even  furprifmg,  otherwife  it  will  not, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  be  wit^  however  great 
the  fenfe  contained  in  the  words  may  be. 
And,  laftly,  the  expreflion  muft  be  fhortj 
for  wit  will  not  bear  to  be  diffufed  through 
many  words^  but  muft  be  pointed,  and,  as 
it  were,  darted  upon  us,  fo  as  to  ftrike  us  at 
once  J  and  hence  it  is  commonly  faid  of  wit, 
that  it  is  piercing. 

Y3 
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Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  outlines  of  this 
various  and  multiform  thing  we  call  w//,  ^ 

fuch  as,  I  think,  will  comprehend  every  Ipe- 
cies  of  it.  But  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ex-» 
plain  it  more  particularly,  and  Kq  illuftratQ 
what  I  have  faid  by  examples. 

To  be  convinced  that  the  beft  fenfe,  with* 
out  an  uncommon  turn  of  the  exprefGon, 
will  not  make  wit,  we  need  only  go  through 
the  laconic  apophthegms  colleded  by  Plu*- 
tarch,  or  the  fayings  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers  coUeded  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  In 
thefe  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  fenfe; 
but  it  is  in  fome  of  them  only  that  there  is 
wit,  and  thefe  are  fuch  of  them  as  contain 
the  fenfe  in  few  words,  and  with  a  turn 
of  expreflion  that  is  uncommon  and  fur- 
prifmg,  I  will  give  a  few  examples,  which 
will  explain  what  I  mean  better  than  any 
words  I  can  ufe,  beginning  with  the  laconic 
apophthegms, 

Agefilaus  the  Spartan  king,  was  not  only 
a  great  king  and  commander,  but  what  the 
French  call  un  homme  a  bon  mot;  and  there 
fire  more  ^ood  fayings  reported  of  him  than 
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cf  any  other  Spartan,  Among  others,  be- 
ing afked  why  the  city  of  Sparta  was  not 
walled  ?  *  Thefe/  faid  he,  (fhewing  a  body 
of  Spartans  armed,)  *  are  the  walls  of  Spar* 
*  ta  **'  Exprefled  in  this  way,  it  was  both 
fenfc  and  wit ;  for  it  was  an  uncommon 
expreffion  to  call  men  the  walls  of  a  city. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  has  that  brevity  and 
pungency  that  wit  requires ;  But,  if  he  had 
laid  fimply  and  plainly,  that  a  city  was  bet- 
ter defended  by  the  valour  of  its  citizens 
than  by  walls,  it  would  have  been  fenfe  and 
truth,  but  not  wit ;  and  this  I  think  is  the 
cafe  of  another  anfwer  which  he  made  to 
the  fame  queftion,  and  which  is  likewife  re- 
corded by  Plutarch  in  the  fame  place.  ^  A 
town,'  fays  he,  *  ought  not  to  be  fortified  by 
ilone  and  timber,  but  by  the  virtues  of  its 
inhabitants.'  This,  we  may  obferve,  has  a 
rhetorical  turn,  and  many  fuch  things  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Greek  orators;  but  I 
would  not  call  it  wit.  Again,  the  fame 
Agefilaus,  when  he  was  recalled  out  of  Afia, 
:ji  confiderable  part  of  which  he  had  con-f 

*  Plutarch's  Morals,  edit.  Froben.  p,  155. 

Y4 
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quered,  to  defend  his  own  country  that  was 
attacked  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebandj 
who  had  been  bribed  by  the  Perfiari  money, 
which  had  upon  it  the  ftamp  of  an  archer^ 
faid,  when  he  left  the  country,  that  he  was 
driven  out  of  Afia  by  thirty  thoufand 
archers,  fo  many  pieces  of  that  coin  having 
been  fent  to  Athens  and  Tfiebes  *-  Now, 
if  he  had  faid  plainly,  that  he  was  driven 
cut  of  Alia  by  the  money  of  the  Perfian 
king,  not  by  his  arms,  it  would  not  have 
been  wit,  but  only  plain  truth.  And  what 
makes  the  faying  more  furprifmg  at  firft 
fight,  and  confequently  gives  it  the  greater 
poignancy,  is,  that  an  army,  fuch  as  his,  of 
heavy  armed  men,  fhould  be  overcome  by 
an  army  of  archers. 

Agis,  another  king  of  Sparta,  being  afk- 
ed  feveral  times  by  a  worthlefs  and  imper- 
tinent fellow,  who  was  the  beft  man  in 
Sparta  ?  anfwered  at  laft,  '  He  that  is  leaft 
*  like  to  you  f .'  This  is  wit  as  well  as  fatire  j 
for  it  was  an  anfwer  which  the  man  who 
;^fked  the  quellion  certainly  di4  not  expe(3:| 

♦  jPluiarch^  p.  155.  f  Ibid.  p.  |6q, 
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and  furprifes  the  reader  very  near  as  much 
as  it  did  him.  And,  fmce  he  was  urged  to 
anfwer  fo  impertinent  a  queftion,  it  could 
pot  be  faid  to  be  ill-bred. 

Atltalcidas  the  Spartan,  the  fame,  as  I  fup- 
J)ofe,  that  concluded  the  peace  with  the  Per- 
sian king  which  bore  his  name,  anfwered  to 
an  Athenian  that  called  the  Spartans  un- 
learned, 'It  is  true  indeed,'  faid  he,  *  we  alone 

*  of  all  the  Greeks  have  learned  nothing 

•  bad  from  you  *.'  This  was  likewife  both 
wit  and  fatire,  and  alfo  a  great  truth; 
for  the  Athenians,  when  they  became  cor- 
rupted themfelves,  did,  by  their  wit  and 
doquence,  contribute  very  much  to  corrupt; 
the  reft  of  Greece, 

As  to  the  fayings  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers,  colleded  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  there 
is  more  fenfe  in  them  than  is  any  where  to 
be  found  in  fo  few  words;  but  there  is  wit 
in  very  few  of  them,  becaufe  they  want  that 
uncommon  turn  of  expreffion,  which,  as 
iias  been  Ihown,  is  eflcntial  to  wit.     Nor 

*  Plutarch,  p.  i6o. 
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was  it  to  be  expeded  that  men,  who  were 
intent  upon  difcovering  the  nature  and  truth 
of  things,  fhould  ftudy  figures  and  forms  of 
expreflion  for  the  purpofe  only  of  catching 
the  applaufe  of  the  vulgar.  The  wittieft  of 
all  the  philofophers  was  Ariftippus  the  fcho- 
lar  of  Socrates.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was 
the  moft  worthlefs,  and,  for  that  very  rea- 
fon,  the  wittieft ;  becaufe  the  ufe  he  made  of 
his  philofophy  was  to  flatter  and  make  his 
court  to  the  great  and  rich,  in  order  to  par- 
take of  their  good  things,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  which  he  made  the  happinefs  of  life  to 
confift*  Now  it  is  weU  known  how  much 
wit,  if  difcreetly  ufed,  will  make  you  a  f^^^ 
vourite  of  fuch  men.  And  indeed  flattery, 
without  that  feafoning,  muft  fooi^  become 
naufeous  to  a  man  of  the  leaft  delicacy  of 
t^fte. 

This  being  the  character  of  Ariftip-^ 
pus,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  that,  of  all 
the  philofophers  and  men  of  letters  who 
frequented  the  court  of  Dionyfius,  he  was 
the  man  who  pleafed  the  tyrant  the  moft  '^^ 

*  Piogenes  Lacrt.  in  vit.  Ariiippi,  initio. 
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though  it  appears  that,  in  fome  of  his  witty 
fayings,  he  ufed  a  good  deal  of  freedom  with 
the  tyrant  himfelf :  As  when  Dionyfius  afked 
him,  why  philofophers  came  fo  much  to  the 
gates  of  the  rich,  but  the  rich  not  to  their 
gates  ?  becaufe,  fliys  he,  philofophers  know 
what  they  want,  whereas  the  rich  do  not  % 
But  thofe,  who,  like  Ariftippus,  make  their 
court  to  the  great,  know  very  well  that  flat-- 
tery,  in  order  to  make  it  palatable,  requires 
a  little  zeft  of  that  kind* 

Of  kin  to  this  faying  was  another  in  an- 
fwer  to  one,  who  alked  him  the  fame  quef- 
tion,  why  the  philofophers  were  always  to 
be  feen  at  the  gates  of  the  rich  ?  Phyficians, 
fays  he,  in  like  manner,  are  to  be  feen  at 
the  gates  of  the  fick ;  but  it  is  not,  for  that 
reafon,  better  to  be  the  fick  man  than  the 
phyfician  f . 

Having  employed  an  orator  to  plead  a 
caufe  for  him,  and  having  gained  it,  the 
orator,  meaning  to  infult  philofophy  and  So- 
crates, afked  him,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 

*  Diogenes  Lacrt.  in  vit,  Ariilippi,  c,  69, 
^  Ibid,  c,  70. 
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cf  what  ufe  now  was  Socrates  to  you  ?  Of 
this,  anfwered  Ariftippus,  that  what  you 
faid  of  me  was  true  *. 

A  man  wanted  that  Ariftippus  fhould  take 
his  fon  and  inftrudt  him,  for  which  Ari^ 
ftippus  demanded  a  price  that  the  other 
thought  extravagant ;  for,  fays  he,  I  could 
buy  a  flave  for  that  price.  Do,  fays  Ari- 
ftippus, and  then  you  will  have  two  f .  Here, 
I  think,  is  true  wit ;  for  there  is  great  fenfe 
in  the  faying,  though  not  obvious  to  one 
who  does  not  know  that  it  is  only  pbilofo- 
phy  which  makes  a  man  truly  free.  And, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  expreffion  is  as  fhort 
and  fui-prifmg  as  can  well  be. 

It  may  be  reckoned  wit  when  an  argu- 
ment is  cleverly  turned  againft  a  man.  Of 
this  kind  was  what  Ariftippus  anfwered  to 
Diogenes,  whom  he  found  wafhing  fome 
herbs  that  he  was  preparing  for  his  dinner. 
If,  fays  the  Cynic,  you  could  dine  upon 
lierbs,  you  would  not  make  court  to  tyrants. 
If  you  could  live  and  converfc  with  mea^ 

♦  Diogenes  Lacrt.  invit.  AriilJppi,   c.  71* 
f  Ibid.  72, 
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replies  Ariftippus,  you  would  not  dine  upon 
herbs  *. 

It  is,  I  think,  for  the  credit  of  the  other 
Greek  philofophers,  that  there  are  but  few 

•  Diogenes  Laert.  in  vit.  Ariftippi,  c.  68.  Horace,  in 
his  epiftle  to  Sca:va,  Lib.  i.  Epift.  17.  mentions  this  fay- 
ing of  Ariftippus ; 

Si  pranderet  olus  patienter,  regibus  uti 
Nollet  Ariftippus.     Si  fciret  regibus  uti, 
Faftidiret  olus,  qui  me  notat.  v.  14, 

Horace,  it  may  be  obferved,  was  a  little  defukory  in 
his  philofophy,  as  he  tells  us  himfclf ;  for  fometimc* 
he  was  a  rigid  Stoic  : 

Virtutis  vera?  cuftos  rigid ufque  fatelles ; 

Sut  he  adds. 

Nunc  in  Ariftippi  furtim  praccep^a  rclabof, 
Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus,  fa bmittcre  conor. 

Lib.  i.  £p.  T. 

The  meaning  of  which  laft  line  is,  that,  whereas  the 
Stoics  fubroitted  with  refignation  to  the  lot  which  Pro- 
vidence had  afligned  them,  and  only  endeavoured  to 
aft  well  the  part  which  was  allotted  to  them  in  the 
^rama  of  human  life,  Ariftippus,  not  contented  with 
that  lot,  endeavoured  to  make  a  fortune  for  himfelf. 
And  hence  it  is  that  Horace,  in  the  fame  epiftle  to 
Scsva,  dcfcribes  him,  *  Tentantem  majora;'  but  he 
adds,  *  Fere  prxfentibus  sequum.'  And  it  was  no 
doubt  his  charailer,  as  Laertius  informs  us,  in  the  be- 
fiDQing  of  his    life,    that,    though    he  aimed    at  tht 
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fayings  recorded  of  them  which  can  be  call-* 
ed  witty ;  and  I  fhall  only  mention  one  of 
Arcefilaus,  the  founder  of  the  Middle  Aca- 
i^emy,  who,  being  alked,  Ivhy  fo  many  of 

highefl  fortune,  he  could  fuic  himfelf  to  the  lowed. 
Although  Horace,  in  this  paflage,  fays,  that  he  only 
dipt  into  the  precepts  of  Ariftippus,  as  it  were,  by 
ftealth,  and  imperceptibly  even  to  himfelf)  yet  it  ap- 
pears to  tne,  that,  in  the  praflice  of  life,  he  followed 
much  more  the  philofophy  of  Ariftippus  than  that  of 
Epicurus,  which  he  profeffed.  For  £picurus,  though^  • 
like  Ariftippus,  he  made  happinefs  condil  in  bodily  plea- 
fure,  yet  he  held  that  the  greateft  pleafure  of  that 
kind  was  to  be  found  in  temperance  and  fober  living ; 
therefore  he  lived  mod  frugally  and  penurioufly  in  his 
garden,  without  going  near  the  great  and  rich  ;  and  he 
boaftcd,  that  he  could  live  upon  a  penny  a-day ;  where- 
as his  friend  Metrodorus  required  two-pence.  Ariftip- 
pus, on  the  other  hand,  made  his  happinefs  cor.fill  in 
coftly  and  delicate  living;  and,  in  this  refped,  he 
preferred  his  life  to^^at  of  the  Cynic,  who  lived  mi- 
ferably,  as  he  thought,  upon  the  meaneft  and  cheapeft 
things : 

■      '     Redlius  hoc,  ot 
Splendidius  multo  eft,  equus  ut  me  portet,  alat  rex* 

Now  it  is  evident,  not  only  from  what  Suetonius  telh 
us  in  the  life  of  Horace,  but  from  the  account  which 
Horace  gives  of  himfelf,  that  lie  did,  in  this  refpe^, 
follow  the  precepts  of  Ariftippus ;  for  he  lived  very 
much  with  Meczenas,  and  was  fo  often  at  his  table, 
that  Auguftus,  in  a  letter  of  his,  which  Suetonius  has 
pre&rved  to  us^  '  In  vita  Horatii/  calls  him  the  /«• 
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all  other  feds  went  over  to  the  Epicureans, 
but  none  ever  came  from  them  ?  anfwered. 
That  ilien  might  be  made  eunuchs,  but  eu- 
nuchs never  could  become  men*". 

Cicero  alfo  has  furnilhed  us  examples  of 
witty  fayings,  where  the  wit  confifted  as 
iiiych  in  the  turn  of  expreflion  as  in  the 
thought.  There  was  one  P.  Cornelius,  who 
was  a  great  thief,  but  very  brave,  and  a 
good  general.     He  was  chofen  conful,  for 


rafite  of  Mecaenas.  And,  indeed,  in  this  epiftle  to 
Scasva,  he  very  plainly  declares  himfelf  a  follower  of 
Ariftippus,  and  advifes  Scxva  to  follow  him  likewife. 
When  he  came,  however,  to  be  in  the  decline  of  life, 
he  began  to  be  of  another  opinion  ;  and  I  am  per* 
fuaded  that,  where  he  fays, 

Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amici; 
Expercus  metuit. 

he  made  the  application  to  hlmfelf.  And,  in  an 
epiftle  to  Mecaenas,  anfwering  one  from  him,  in  which 
he  required  that  Horace  fhould  come  to  him  at  the  time 
he  had  promifed,  he  plainly  tells  him,  that  he  could 
not  now  give  him  the  attendance  that  he  had  formerly 
given  him ;  and  that,  rather  than  do  it,  he  would 
je^%ii  every  thing  he  had  got  from  him ;  Epiil,  vii. 
Lib.  I. 

•  Laert.  in  vit,  Arcefilai,  c.  43. 
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carrying  on  a  very  dangerous  war,  by  the 
intcrcft  of  C.  Fabricius,  hi«  profefled  cacmy, 
to  whom  when  he  returned  thanks  for  ad-"* 
ing  fo  difinterefted  a  part,  *  You  owe  me 

*  no  thanks/  faid  he,  *  if  I  chofe  rather  to  be 

*  robbed  than  fold  as  a  flave  */  This  was 
wit,  becaufe  it  was  Ihort,  pungent,  and  un- 
expedted ;  and  it  is  not  only  witty,  but  it 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  ridiculous  in  it,  as  it 
cxpofed  the  knavery  of  the  man,  and  there- 
fore it  would  naturally  raife  a  laugh  in  thofe 
that  heard  it.  Of  the  fame  kind  was  what 
Fabius  Maximus  laid  to  one  Livius  Salioat 
tor,  who  had  loft  the  town  of  Tarentum, 
but  was  of  great  ufe  in  ajQifting  Maximus 
to  retake  it.  Of  this  fervice  Salinator  put- 
ting Maximus  in  mind,  and  telling  him 
that  it  w^as  by  his  means  he  had  taken  the 
town,  *  No  doubt,'  fays  he,  '  if  you  had  not 

*  loft  it,  I  fliould  nor  have  taken  itf*' 

In  all  thefe,  and  fuch  like  inftances,  it  is 
the  uncommon  turn  given  to  the  thought 
that  makes  the  wit  of  the  faying,  which 

*  Cicero  de  Orat.  Lib,  li.  c.  66* 
f  Idem,  ibid.  c.  67* 
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Otherwife  would  be  nothing  but  plain  fenfe. 
In  many  other  ways  fuch  turns  might  be 
given  to  the  thought  and  expreffion ;  and, 
if  there  be  fenfe  at  the  fame  time,  we  will 
Call  it  fmart,  clever,   and  witty.     Of  this 
kind  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Mr.  Fielding's 
^ork,  which  I  have  quoted  more  than  once, 
the  Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones,  in  which  there 
is  no  lefs  wit  than  manners  and  charafters. 
I  fhall  not  quote  inftances,  bccaufe  they  are 
to  be  found  in  every  page  of  the  work  ;  but 
I  will  give  one  inftance  more  of  this  kind 
of  wit  from   a  famous  *  faying  of  Lewis 
XL  king  of  France,  who  had  received  an 
injury  from  fome  perfon  before  he  was 
king,  and  while  he  was  only  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  was  advifed  to  refent  it  after  he 
became  king :  '  No,'  fays  he,  '  a  king  of 
France  ought  not  to  avenge  the  injuries  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.'     This  was  both  fen- 
fible  and  witty ;  but,  if  he  had  only  faid, 
that  now,  when  he  was  king,  he  ought  not 
to  refent  the  injuries  that  he  had  received 
when  he  was  only   Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
wit  of  it  would  have  been  intirely  loft. 
Vol.  IIL  Z 
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There  is  oneway  of  giving  an  uacomtQQii 
and  furprifing  turn  to  the  expreffipn,  and  fa 
making  wit,  that  U  very  well  knoMfn.     It  Ir 
by  anabiguity  or  double  meaning,  and  thij 
either  of  fmgle  words,  or  of  a  compoiitioia 
of  them ;  I  mean  a  phrafc  or  fentcnce.  The 
fir(^  I^ind  \s  well  known  by  tijie  n^nie  of  a 
^//«,  ^nd,when  there  i^fenfe  in  it,  joi^^?dwith 
fatire  or  ridicule,  it  may  l^  veclfLoned  ?  fpe- 
cies  of  wit.     It  was  not;  vn^f^own  afx^ong^ 
the  anticats,  though,  1,  bjelieye,  lefs  pra^ife4. 
^mong  them  than  g^mpng  us.     Cicero  givea 
an  example  of  it  that  happened  in  ^  trial 
where  a  very  little  man  was  produce^  as  a 
witnels.      As  it  cannot  be    rendered    into 
Englifh,  I   have    given    the    Latin    words 
below  ^^    .  The  other  kind  is  where  the  am- 
biguity is    not  in  a    fingle  word,  but  in 
feveral,    making    a     fentencc.       It    is    di- 
ftinguiflied  among    u^  froni  the   other  by 
the  name  of  a  play  upon  words.     This  fort 
of  wit  appears  to  have  been  more  praftifed 
among  the  antients  ;  and  Cicero  gives  us 

*  Pufillus  teflis  proceiiit.  Licet ^  inquit,  rcgare.  Phi- 
lippus  ?  Turn  qupjfjtor  properans,  modo  bre<viter.  Hie 
ille,  non  accu/abis'j  ferpufiUum  rogabo,  Cic»  de  Orat.  lib* 
2.  c  60. 
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feveral  inftances  of  it  *.  Both  the  two  furprife 
zni  pleafe  life^wife,  if  tb?re  be  fenfe  in  them } 
but  they  ace  not  at  sU  fit  for  g^fave  com- 
pofition.  Nor  does  Ckeroj  though  a  great 
joker,,  and  very  witty,  more,  I  think,  than 
became  a  man  of  gonfular  dignity,  and  thd 
firft  fenator  in  Romef,  ufe  theni  iiihis  ora* 
tion^,  ox  in  any  0/  hia  philofophical  works% 


^  One  of  them  is  an  bvitatioti*  which  a  joker  6f 
t)f9fe  4^ys  gave  to  himfelf  to  fup  with  one  Sextius, 
who  wanti^d  an  eye.     *'  Coenabo,  inquit»  apud  te  huie 

*  lilfco  familiar!  meob.  Sextio,  uMi  enim  locum  effk  ^ide^*- 
Vrho^e  th6  jok^  turned  upon  the  laft  words,  which  might 
^gqify,  that  there  was  place  either  for  one  gUefl  more, 
or  one  eye.  Another  inftance  he  give^  is  of  a  faying 
o^one  Nero  upon  a  thievifh  ilave:   <  Ridiculum  eft  illud 

*  Neronianum  vetus  in  fuirace  fervo.     ^olum  ejft  cut  domi 

*  nihil'  fit  ntc  ohfignatum  ntc  occlu/um  i*  of  which  the  joke 
was,  as  Cicero  t^lls  us,  that  the  words  applied  equally  to 
at  good  or  bad  Have ;  Iftiti'  r.  6i.  This  i^  faid  by  Cicero 
to  be  ridiculous^  and  fo  it  is  as  well  as  the  other,  be<*- 
caufe  they  allude  the  one  to  bodily  defornity,  and  the 
other  to  knavery.  But  he  gives  an  inilance  afterwards 
of  a  double  meaning  of  this  fort,  which  is  only  witty, 
hut  not  ridiculous.  '  Africano  illi  majori,  coronani  iibi 
^  in  convivio  ad  caput   accommodanti,   cum   ea   fxpius 

*  ramperetur,  P.  Licinius  Varus,  Noli  mirari,  inquit,  fi 

*  non  convenit ;  caput  enim  magnum  efi.'     He  adds.  Hoc 

*  laudahiU  et  honeftum ;'  ibid.   That  is,  not  ridiculous. 

t  There  was  a  colledion  of  his  jdces  and  fmart  fay- 
ings  made  in  his  own  time ;  and  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his 

z  % 
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The  next  kind  of  wit  I  fliall  mention  h 
that  which  confifts  in  metaphor^  a  figure  fo 
much  ufed  in  this  kind  of  ftyle,  that  it  may 
be  called  the  figure  of  wit ;  and,  according 
to  Ariftotle,  it  conftitutes  chiefly  what  he 
called  the  to  aa-ruov^  anfwering  to  the  Latin 
word  urbanum  or  urbanitas^  a  term  which 
comes  nearer  to  the  fignification  of  our  word 
wit^  than  any  other  that  I  know  in  Greek  or 
Latin  ;  but  it  comprehended,  befides  wit^ 
genteel  pleafantry,  and  likewife  politenefs, 
as  is  evident  from  many  paflages  of  antieat 
authors,  arid  particularly  one  in  Horace^ 
where  Re  mentions,  as  belonging  to  th6 
chara£bcr  of  Urbdhus.  the  greateft  of  all 
politenefs,  that  of  finking. or  lowering  your- 
felf  in  company,  in  order  that  you  may  not 
offend  the  vanity  of  thofc  with  whom  you 

convcrie. 

« 

.life  of  Cicero,  vol.  II.  8vo.  p.  294.  and  334.  has  given 
us  fcveral  of  them.  They  gave  great  offence  to  many^ 
and  fometimes,  I  believe,  did  much  mifchief ;  for  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  his  pun,  when  fpeaking  of  Odtaviu^, 
he  faid,  that'thc  young  man  was  laudandus,  ornandus  et 
tollendusy  upon  the  word  tolUndusy  coft  him  his  life, 
and  the  republic  its  liberty.  And,  it  is  certain,  that 
while  he  was  in  Pompey's  camp,  before  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  his  jokes  were  fo  fevere,  and  {m  unfeafonable, 
that  Pompey  wifhed  him  upon  the  other  fide;  and  then, 
fays  he,  you  will  begin  not  to  defpife  us,  but  to  fear  us. 
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Urban!  parcentls  viribus,  atque 
Extenuantis  kfc  confulto. ^ 


It  is  not,  however,  every  metaphor,  as 
Ariftotle  has  obferved*,   that  makes  wit, 


*  Ariftotle  has  bellowed  no  lefs  than  two  chapters, 
viz.  the  10th  and  nth  of  his  3d  book  of  rhetoric,  upoa 
the  Tcc  u<rreioc,  or  the  Tcc  iv^oxifjLHvrotf  another  word  that  he 
ufes,  and  which,  I  think,  comes  likewife  very  near  our 
word  ivtt,  becaufe  it  fignifies  thofe  fayings  which  pro- 
cure a  man  praife  and  applaufe.  As  he  is  an  author 
who  has  defined  more  and  better  than  any  other,  it  is 
from  him  chiefly  that  I  have  taken  the  definition  of  wit. 
And,  firft,  he  has  required  that  there  fhall  be  truth  and 
fenfe  in  the  witticifm,  and  fuch  as  does  not  lie  too  near 

the    furface ;    ^1   ^t   ast    tn^oo'tiva.i  to    y^yofjuivov    oihY.^i^  x»i  ^i) 

iTJwo^atov,  c.  13.      And  again,  in  c.  10.  he  fays,  aVe  ra 

Tot  vrarri  ^vjXa,  xoc)  d  (/.vthv  hi  ^rjrijcrat),  ute  ocrct  il^r,yt.%}fOi 
dyvonfjitvot  Ijtis  a^^  ocruv  n  afMt  vonyuauv  u  yvua-i^  ytvirxi,  teat  li 
fA»)  ^ff^oTi^ojf  vTFvi^x^v,  i  fMx^ov  vo-Ts^t^n  ij  hc^foia*  There  can* 
notj  I  think,  be  a  better  definition  than  this  of  what  may 
be  called  the  ft^atter  of  wit,  that  is,  the  thought,  independ- 
ent of  the  expreffion.  For,  fays  he,  it  muft  not  be  upon 
the  furface  (that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
imiroXuioy)  fo  as  to  be  obvious  to  every  body,  nor  muft  it 
lie  too  deep,  fo  as  not  to  be  underftood,  or,  at  leaft,  not 
eafily  anderftood;  for  then  it  is  a  riddle;  but  it  muft  be 
betwixt  thefe  two,  fo  as  to  be  apprehended  by  the  mind,  if 
Ijo^  immediately,  at  leaft  upon  a  very  fhort  reflexion., 

,      Z3 
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or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  to  u(rruov\  for  there  is  no 
trope  or  figure  of  words  more  common,  be- 
ing ufed,  as  we  have  feen,  not  only  for  or- 
nament, but  fpr  neceflity.  But  it  muft  be  a 
metaphor  not  commonly  ufed,  or,  at  leaft, 
not  commonly  applied  to  that  fubjedt ;  and 
it  muft  be  ftrong  and  livfely,  fetting  the 
thing  as  it  were  before  our  eyes,  and  at  the 
fame  time  conveying  fortie  important  mean- 
ing ;  then  it  will  have  all  the  characters  of 
wit  above-mentioned,  for  it  will  convey 
fenfe  In  the  fhorteft  way  poffible,  that  is,  by 
a  fingle  word,  and  at  the  fame  time  in  an 
uncommon  way,  and  fuch  as  will  both  fur^ 


.  But)  that  the  thought  fhoald  be  Aich,  is  not^  ac- 
cording to  Ariilotle,  fufficient.  There  mud  2\(o  be  a 
certain  turn  of  expreiHon.  For,  fays  he,  uvayttvi  it  ««» 
^<|»y  KOr)  MvfA^rfA^rx  reivret.  inen  aarnotf  o^a  tvoiit  i^f  ^a-* 
6i9^»))  rux'io^'i  lb.  And  he  particqlarly  mentions  the  me* 
taphor  as  one  way  of  giving  wit  to  the  expreffion.  But, 
fays  he,  the  metaphor  muft  not  be  far  fetched,  or  aV 
Tior^uxf  as  he  calls  it,  for  then  it  is  difficult  to  be  un« 
derftood.  ^}either  mufl  it  be  too  common  or  obvious  i 
for  then  it  will- not  Urilce  or  fqrprife  us.  And,  further^i 
it  ought  to  fet  the  thing  as  it  were  clofe  before  our 
eyes,  m^o  ofAfAUTuv  mmttf  by  which  the  expreflion  ac^ 
Quires  a  li^ind  of  )ife,  an4  what  he  calls  ^i^na^ 
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jsrife  and  pleafe.     Of  fuch  metaphors  ufed 
in  his  time,  Ariftdtle  givies  foiiie  eitamples  *. 

A  fiinllie  may  be  called  a  metaphor  fex- 
tendedj  as  a  metaphor  is  a  fimile  cohtraQ:- 
ed  J  it  is  therefore  natural  that  thetie  fhould 
be  wit  likewife  in  a  fiinile.  But  it  is  not 
every  fimile,  any  more  than  every  meta- 
phor, that  is  witty ;  for  it  iS  reqtiired  that 
it  fhould  be  Ihort.  An  Homeric  fimile, 
therefore,  with  a  long  tail,  as  Mr.  Perault 
expteffes  it,  is  not  wit,  but  belongs  to  a 


*  Of  this  kilid  is  what  one  Leptines,  whom  he  men- 
tions, feid  cdfi^cfnin^  the  deftruStlon  of  Lacredaemon, 
that  they  ought  not  to  fofFer  Greece  to  become  one- 
ityed  or  horgncy  as  the  French  exprefs  it  in  one  word, 
tfie  iav  'iai^iihhii  try  "EX^oc^oe.  ht^o(p^ci^ij(.ov  ;  Ibid.  C.  .10. 
meaningy  is  I  fuppof^,  th&t  Athens  and  Lac^sfemoil 
were  the  two  eyes  of  Greece.  Another  examj^le  of  this 
is  what  Pericles  faid  of  the  ifland  of  iEgina,  that  it 
was  Aijfct}  t5  Tlet^ouea^;  Ibid,  which  may  be  tranflated 
an  eye-fore  of  the  Athenian  h&rbour  of  the  Pirajiffft ;  a 
metaphor  which,  it  feems,  was  not  fo  comifton  in 
Greek  as  in  Englifh,  otherwife  it  would  not  have  been 
quoted  by  Ariftotle  as  wit.  Of  this  kind  ave  two  me- 
taphors ufed  in  Englifh,  by  which  we  C2M.0U  age  the 
f'VMingy  and  youth  the  morning  of  life.  Thefe  metaphors 
were  aMb  ufed  ia  Greek,  asr  appears  from  a  paffage  in 
]liOnginus. 

Z4 
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ftyle  quite  different.  Secondly,  it  muft  not 
be  common  or  obvious,  otherwife  it  will 
not  furprife,  which  all  wit  ought  to  do. 
And,  thirdly,  it  muft  convey  fome  impor- 
tant meaning ;  for,  fuppofing  it  to  have  the 
other  two  requifites^  but  to  want  this,  it  will 
be  called  not  wit,  but  a  quaint  conceit  *. 

It  is  the  great  ufe  which  wit  makes  of 
metaphor  and  fimile,  that  has  induced  Mr. 
Locke  to  make  it  confift  altogether  in  the 
fefemblance  of  things  ;  but,  I  think,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  examples  I  have  given, 
that  there  may  be  wit,  and  very  true  wit, 
without  metaphor,  fimile,  or  any  thing  rc-^ 
lating  to  likenefs  or  refemblance ;  fo  that  I 
doubt  Mr.  Locke  has  proceeded  upon  too 
narrow  views  of  the  fubjefl:,  when  he  made 
wit  confift  in  finding  out  the  refemblances 


♦  Neither  did  this  kind  of  wit  by  finiile$  cfcape  Ari- 
Aotle;  for  he  tells  as^  that  fimiles  are  witty  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  metaphors  are ;  u<rk  ^t  kuI  «»  axonc^ 
ua"7ri^i  u^vrAt  xui  iv  rots  avu,  ccm  ivo'jKiiA.va-oth  r^oirot  rtvx 
ftir*^o(«» ;  eui  ya^  tit  ^voif  >uyorTcn  t^avt^  i  ottecXoyot 
fAsrei^o^u;  c.  II.  And,  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  he 
gives  an  example  of  a  fimile  of  Pericles,  in  which  he 
compares  the  deftroying  the  youth  of  a  city  to  the  taking 
the  fpring  from  the  year. 
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of  things,  as  well  as  when  he  made  judg-^ 
ment  confift  in  difcovering  their  differences. 

There  is  alfo  another  figure  belonging  to 
wit,  viz.  antithefis,  which  is  a  common  fi- 
gure, as  well  as  metaphor  and  fimile ;  but 
a  witty  antithefis  mtift  not  be  common,  for 
it  mull  fet  in  oppofition  two  things  that  are 
not  commonly  oppofed ;  and  it  muft  have 
this  quality,  belonging  to  all  kinds  of  wit, 
cf  containing  fome  truth  not  common  ox 
trivial*. 

As  wit  neceflarily  requires  that  there 
fhould  be  fomething  uncommon,  both  in 
the  thought  and  expreflion,  Ariftotle  has 
well  obferved,  that  the  wit  is  moft  pungent 
■when    the    meaning    comes    out    akoge-» 


*  It  is  in  this  Jtgf/re  belonging  tp  the  compoiition, 
and  as  oppofed  to  trofej^  that  Ariftotle  makes  the  wit 
of.  cxpreffion  chiefly  confift  :  For,  after  having  explain- 
ed the  matter  of  wit  in   the  paflage  above   quoted,  he 

T^tytiTMH  lb.  c.   10.     Then  he  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the 
yfflt  that  confifts  in  the  trope  of  qietaphpr,  rot;  S  ItQiuLjk. 
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ther  different  from  what  was  expefted  la 
the  beginning;  for  then  it  becomes  very 
ftriking  and  furprifing,  and  the  mind  fays 
to  itfelf,  *  This  is  the  truth  of  the  matter, 

•  but  I  was  miftaken  *,' 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  define  this 
undefmeable  thing  called  wh ;  and  I  have 
made  it  to  be,  *  Senfe  not  common,  fliortly 

•  conveyed  in  a  way  not  common,'  whe- 
ther b  T  metaphor,  fmiile,  antithefis,  words 
ambig  lous,  or  iii  any  other  way  not  ordi-^ 
nary,  and  therefore  furprifing.  By  this  de-r 
iinition  it  is  fufEciently  diftinguifhed  from 

*  'Eot*  ^  ««»  T»  ourruot  rettc'hixffrct  ^ot  (jucTotfo^xi,  ftzt  Ik 
T»  ttr^?  i^xirarayj  (1.  iB^ot^otTrotrra-.) y  iA.cc>J^of  ya,^  yufsrui 
^>)^c»,  6T»  ifAA^i,  ma^a  TO  tfUvTiejq  lynv — xa»  lomt  Tuysw  i 
•^X^  ^^  a^r*D<«y?»  iyu  0  iiAM^ov;  lb.  €•  II,  And  he  gives 
an  inftance  of  a  faying  that  was  become  proverbial,  bat 
was  firft  ufed  by  Stefichorus  the  poet,  who,  fpeaking  of 
the  calamity  that  was  to  befal  a  people,  of  having  their 
country  laid  wafte  by  an  enemy,  faid,  that  their  grafshop- 
pers  woold  fing  upon  the  ground  ;  meaning  that  all  their 
trees  would  be  cut  down.  For  the  Greek  word  Tsm|,  or 
the  Latin  cicada,  does  not  denote  what  we  call  grafibopper^ 
but  what  the  French  call  cigale,  an  infed  which  fits  upoa 
trees  during  the  fummer  months  in  the  warm  countries, 
and  really  fings,  or  makes  a  mufical  noife,  which  our 
grafshoppers  do  not,  any  more  than  they  At  upon  trees  • 
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the  ridiculous,  though  they  he  noj^incom- 
j^atible  j  arid  it  often  happens,  in  fad,  as  I 
have  (hewn,  that  they  go  together ;  and 
^how'  it  is  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  humour, 
V'ill  appear  in  the  next  chapter* 

As  to  the  pleafure  which  wk  affords  us, 
Ariftotle,  I  think,  has  well  accounted  for  it. 
He  fays,  that,  if  to  learn  be  pleafant,  as  it 
certainly  is  to  the  rational  mind,  to  learn 
eafily  and  quickly  muft  certainly  be  rery 
pleafant ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  when  we  h-ata 
by  one,  or  a  very  few  words.  Now,  un-*- 
common  metaphor,  fhort  fimiles,  by  which 
we  are  led  to  find  refemblances  in  things 
that  we  knew  nothing  of  before,  teach  us-  in 
this  way,  efpecially  if  there  be,  at  the  fame 
time,  antithefis,  becaufe  every  thing  is  beft 
illuftrated  by  its  contrary.  And  if  we  at 
firft  mifapprehend  it,  and  then  are  fet  rights 
it  is  thereby  made  evident  to  us,  that  we 
learn  what  we  did  not  know  before  *- 

•  Ariftotle  begins  his  chapter  (Rh.  1.  3.  c.  lo,)  upon 
the  «t^T£to?,  by  laying  down  the  foundation  that  there  is 
for  the  pleafure  of  it  in  nature,  d^^rj  y  laru  liftif  ivrn*  to 

yoi^    fjuaihaviiv    ^a^iki^,     9}^v    cra^t    ^vJ'u    ia-rif    to;    at    ovo^uita 
fiif^iAmh  T»*  ujTi   QO'aof,  run  QtofAMTuy  Kpoiu  rifdMt  fAuhiVf   i^iar4^ 
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I  have  been  the  fuller  upon  the  fubjcdl  of 
wit,  that  it  is  a  colour  of  ftyle  which  i$ 
predominant,  rhore  than  any  other,  in  the 
writings  of  the  prefent  age,  as  well  as  ia 
our  converfation  j  the  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  our  tafte  of  ftyle  is  commonly  formed 


<vcMt  T»ro  fAM^KTra*  Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  thtf 
Smiles  of  the  poets  have  the  fame  efFedt ;  for  a  iimile 
is  a  metaphor,  only  lengthened  out,  bat  for  that  rea- 
fon it  pleafes  lefs;  i<rr$  i  tijcwj,  na^xTn^  il^nren  v^ort^^ 
^ra^o^u,    hob^t^ucra,    n^oa^to'iiy     ^to     iittqi*     i^Vy  ot(    fuucfivri' 

fuif  teat  J  >iiyn  uq  t»to  ikhvo.  The  meaning  of  which 
lad  words,,  as  he  has  explained  it  in  his  Poetics,  caf,  4. 
is,  that  a  metaphor  is  a  propofition  in  a  iingle  word» 
aiHrming  that  this  is  that.  Then  he  goes  on  to  inform 
us,  that  the  learning  mail  be  quick ;  dvayxvi  ^n  kou  TiB^tt  Kxt 

retxi^otv.  Andji  in  the  next  chapter,  he  further  tells  u& 
that  the  wit  is  fo  much  the  greater  by  how  much  the 
thing  is  faid  in  fewer  words,  and  by  way  of  antithefzs 
or  oppofuion ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  by  oppoii* 
tioa  the  thing  is  better  learned,  and,  by  few  words, 
more  quiclclyji  00-0;  uf  eA«tto»(  xe^l  umxeifMPUi  "ktj^r,, 
ro^HTu  ivioxifAH  fAxXKiv,  TO  y  ennoff  ot(  i  fjta&xo'tq  ^«  7^ 
fX£r  avriKt'ta^ony  fMLMiOVy  ^i»  $t  ro  iy  o\iyuf,  GaTTov  y^nrai ; 
^n  expreffion  fo  fliort,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  clear, 
and  what  we  would  call  clever,  that,  if  the  fubjeft  were 
capable  of  wit,  it  might  be  faid  to  be  witty.  It  is  at 
leaft  a  fpecimen  of  Attic  brevity,  and  the  genuine  di^ 
daftic  ftyle. 
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)on  the  ftudy  of  fuch  authors  as  Tacitus, 
ineca,  and  the  falhionable  French  writers 
*  the  prefent  age,  to  whom  I  would  advife 
L  author,  who  affeds  this  ftyle,  to  add 
)rtius  Latro,  and  the  other  declaimers, 
hofe  clever  and  witty  arguments  Seneca 
e  rhetorician  has  colleded.  And,  how- 
er  various  and  undefineable  a  thing  wit  is 
>nimonly  reckoned  to  be,  I  am  much  mif- 
ken  if  the  three  charaderiftical  marks  I 
Lve  given  of  it  will  not  agree  to  every  thing 
hich  a  man  of  fenfe  will  call  wit. 
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CHAP.   xvni. 

Tie  difference  betwixt  humour  and  a  buf 
mourifi^  Onejpecies  of  humour  is  the  imi-^ 
tation  of  the  humourifr — a  general  dejim* 

-    tion  of  it — Ufe  of  it  in  modern  comedy-^ 

.    incompatible  with  wit>^ 

I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  gene- 
ral charaftcr  of  ftyle  I  fliall  mention, 
and  that  is,  the  ftyle  of  humour.  Humour^ 
applied  to  the  body,  or  to  the  temper  of 
the  mind,  is  very  well  underftood ;  nor  is 
it,  even  in  the  laft  fenfe,  a  word  peculiar  to 
the  Englifh  language ;  but,  applied  to  ftylc, 
it  is  peculiar^  and  is  not  to  be  tranflated, 
by  one  word,  into  any  other  language  that 
I  know.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  a  word  generally 
as  little  underftood  as  the  one  we  have  en* 
dcavoured  to  define ;  I  mean  ivit.  And  by 
fome  they  are  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms, 
and,  by  many  more,  there  is  no  determinate 
meaning  applied  to  either.  8 
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The  ej^fieft  way,  I  believe^  to  come  at  the 
true  meaning  of  it,  will  be  to  cOnfider  what 
is  the  j^eaning  of  the  word  bumwrifiy 
^hich,  by  its  found,  ought  to  have  fome 
connexion  with  it.  Now,  the  meaning  of 
this  word  is  pretty  much  fettled ;  for  I  think 
it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  a  humourift  is  a 
man  of  a  charader  fingular  and  odd.  Are 
then  an  humourift  and  a  man  of  humour 
the  fanie  ?  They  certainly  are  pot.  But 
fuppofe  that  a  man,  though  no  humourift 
himfelf,  has  the  faculty  of  imitating,  in 
{peeking  oj  in  writing,  fuch  a  charader^ 
fhould  we  not  fay  that  he  was  a  man  of 
humour?  And  I  think  every  body  muft 
agree  in  giving  him  th<i.t  naipe>   . 

But  is  he  the  only  man  of  humour  \  ot 
is  this  but  one  kind  of  humour  ?  Sup- 
pofe  the  perfon  has  the  faculty  of  repre- 
fenting  other  charaders,  that  are  not  whim- 
fical  or  odd,  is  not  he  likewife  a  man  of 
humour  ?  If  fo,  then  humour  muft  be  the 
talent  of  imitating  charadlers  and  manners 
in  generaL  But,  I  am  afraid  that,  as  the 
laft  definition  was  too  narrgw,  this  is  top 
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general ;  for  it  would  take  in  all  poets^ 
even  fuch  as,  like  Homer  and  Virgil,  imi- 
tate heroic  charadbeTs.  But  nobody  ever' 
faid  that  Homer,  Virgil,  Sophocles,  or  Eu- 
ripides had  humour. 

it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  imitation 
of  high  charaders  and  manners  does  not 
make  what  we  call*  humour.  Does  humour 
then  confift  in  the  imitation  of  the  cha- 
ra(3:ers  of  men  in  low  or  middle  life,  Tuch 
as  the  perfonages  in  comedy  are  ?  If  this 
were  fo,  then  we  (hould  fay,  that  there  was 
humour  in  the  comedies  of  Terence,  61*  in 
file  imitations  of  characters,  fuch  as  Lord 
Townly,  Sir  Charles  Eafy,  or  Young 
Bevil,  in  our  own«  comedies.  But  this, 
I  think,  can  hardly  be  faid.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  imitation  of  all  comic  charaders 
that  conftitutes  humour.  Neither  is  it  thie 
imitation  of  heroic  charaders;  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  humour  confifts  in  the  imitation 
of  certain  charaders.  Of  what  kind  then 
are  the  characters  which  it  imitates,  befides 
thofe  we  have  already  mentioned,  viz,  the 
odd  and  whimfical? 
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And  I  fay  it  is  all  other  charaflrers  that 
have  a  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  in  them. 
This  makes  a  great  affinity  betwixt  ridicule 
and  humour;  but  the  difference  is,  that 
whit  is  only  defer  the  d  by  what  we  have 
called  the  ridiculous  ftyle,  is  imitated  by 
humour  *i 

And  here  we  may  fee  the  reafon  why 
humour  makes  us  laiigh  more  perhaps  than 
any  thing  elfe  in  fpeaking  or  writing.  It 
is  becaufe  it  imitates  the  ridiculous,  which 
is  the  ftrpngeft  and  mod  lively  way  of  fet- 
tihg  it  before  our  eyes ;  for  we  cannot  be 
fo  much  moved  by  any  defcription  of  a  ri- 
diculous perfon,  as  by  having  him  fhewn 
to  us. 

Humour,  therefore,  I  define  the  imita^ 
tion  of  characters  ridiculous ;  and  this  de- 
finition comprehends  the  imitation  of  the 
character  of  humourifls,  becaufe  fuch  cha- 
?-a£ters  have  always  a  mixture,  morei^r  lefs, 

♦  Sec  the  diiFercnce  explained  betwixt  defcrihing  a  cha- 
ra^er  and  imitating  it^  p.  1 24. 

Vol.  III.  A  a 
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Qf  the  ridiculous.  It  belongs  to  a  figure  of 
eompofition,  of  which  I  have  akeady  treated 
under  the  name  of  the  Etbic ;  and  I  might 
very  properly  have  explained  it  when?  I  wa» 
upon  that  fubjeft;  but  I  thought  it  was 
better  to  defer  it  till  I  came  to  fpeak  of  wit,, 
with  which  it  is  commonly  thought  to  have 
a  great  contieilion. 

By  far  the  grcateft  part  of  the  charadera 
of  modern  comedy  are  charafters  of  hu- 
mour ;  for,  fince  comedy  ceafed  to  be  the 
reprelentatioa  of  the  manners  of  cOnajmon 
life,  the  odd  and  the  ridiculous  predominate; 
in  it;  and  it  is  now  rather  an  entertain- 
ment for  making  us  laugh,  thaa  moral  and 
inftrudive  as  it  was  formerly.  Nor  are 
many  of  our  comedies  much  different  from 
an  entertainment  which  profcffes  nothing 
elfe-but  to  make  us  kugh;  I  meanj^^r^. 

But  our  comedy-writers  fhould  take  care 
not  to  mix.  wit  with  their  humour,  two- 
things,  which,  though  fuppofed  to  have  a 
great  connexion,  and  by  fome  to  be  the- 
fame,  are  quite  differeiit,  attd  almoft  iacoiXH 
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patible.  tor  all  kind  of  ethic  writing,  as  I 
obferved  before,  muft  be  in  the  fimple  ftyle; 
and,  if  it  be  witty,  or  any  wife  figured  in 
the  compofition,  it  will  not  be  imderftood 
to  conie  from  the  heart,  or  to  be  the  ge-* 
nuine  reprefentation  of  the  charadier  of  the 
^Ipeaker  or  writer.  And  this  holds  particu- 
larly in  low  charaders ;  for,  if  the  poet  in- 
troduces them  fpeaking  wittily,  he  goes  out 
of  the  charafter  altogether,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent the  wit  is  his  own,  not  that  of  the  per- 
fon  who  fpeaks  it.  An  inftance  of  this  I 
remember  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  where 
Scrub  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  charader  of 
humour),  in  defcribing  his  occupation  in  the 
family,  is  made  to  fay,  '  On  Friday  I  go  to 

*  market ;   on  Saturday  I   draw  warrants, 

*  and- on  Sunday  I  draw  beer,'  where  the 
affedation  of  wit,  by  the  play  upon  the 
word  draw^  deftroys  the  native  limplicity 
and  humour  of  the  charader. 

I  do  not  know  any  work  in  Englifh,  nor 

indeed  any  work,  in  which  there  is  more 

humour,  as  well  as  wit,  than  in  Fielding's 

Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones.  All  the  charaders  in 

A  a  2 
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it  are  charaders  of  humour,  that  is,  of  the  ri- 
diculous kind,  except  that  of  Mr.  Allworthy, 
Jones  himfelf,  Sophia,  and  Blifil,  who  is  a 
complete  villain,  and,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
more  j  but  he  has  taken  care  never  to  mix. 
his  wit  with  his  humour ;  for  all  the  wit  in 
the  piece  is  from  himfelf,  or,  at  leaft  he  does 
not  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  hia  charaders. 
gf  humour* 
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CHAR     XIX. 

Particular  charaSters    of  Jiyle.^-^Firft^   the, 

'  Jiyle  of  converfation — quit£  dijftrent  from 

that  of  public  /peaking^ — The  epi/lolarj 

Jljle — more  concife  than  that  of  £onverfa^ 

tion. — The  didadlic  Jiyle — of  two  kinds ^ 

— The  different  manner  of  the  two  di^ 

daElic  poems  of  Virgil  and  Lucretius, --rf^ 

The  hijiorical  Jlyle. — It  eonfifted  of  two 

parts  among  the  antients — narrative  and 

rheloritoL — Is  only  narrative  among  the 

moderns-^but  the  narrative  often  too  rbe-^ 

toricjal  and  poetical. 

HITHERTO  I  have  treated  only  of 
general  charadbers  of  ftyle,  applw 
cable  to  many  different  fubjeds ;  but  I  am 
now  to  confider  ftyle  as  fuited  to  particular 
fubjeds  and  occafions.  And  I  will  begin 
with  the  firft  and  moft  neceflary  ufe  of  lan- 
guage, converfation^  which  is  either  upon 
the  fubjcd:  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  or 
lupxm  matters  of  art  and  fcience.  This  me- 
Aa  3 
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thod  of  communication  was,  like  every 
other,  at  firft  rude  and  artlefs ;  but,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  it  was  forrjicd  into  a  ftyle, 

This  flyle  is  very  different  from  almoft 
every  other  kind  of  coropofition,  and  par-* 
ticularly  from  the  rhetorical  ftyle,  or  the 
ftyle  of  public  fpeaking ;  to  which,  indeed, 
it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  juft  oppofite,  both 
in  refpeft  of  the  tone  or  pronunciation, 
and  of  the  whole  tafte  and  manner  of  the 
compofition.  And,  as  very  few  perfons 
have  fuch  extent  of  geniu§  as  to  excell  in 
things  ahcgcther  unlike  or  oppofite,  it  fel- 
domjinppens  that  thofe,  who-  have  great  ta-^ 
lents  for  public  fpeaking,  and  pradife  it 
much,  excell  likewife  in  the  ftyle  of  private 
converfation ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  orators,  when  they  enter  a  little  fe- 
rioufly  into  converfation,  fall  into  the  tone ' 
of  an  oration.  And,  oa  the  other  hand, 
thofe  who  fpeak  moft  agreeably  in  private 
converfation,  when  they  attempt  public 
fpeaking,  take  it,  up  in  a  tone  much  too  low, 
pnd  which  may  be  called  prattky  compared 
with  whj^t  public  fpeaking  ought  to  be, 
TTher?  l^ave  been^  l^owever,  in  our  age^ 
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and  there  are  fome  ftill  living,  who  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  ;  but  they  are  few  m 
number. 

Negatively,  tfeerefo-pe,  this  ftyle  may  be 
defined  not  to  be  the  ftyle  of  public  fpeak- 
ing.  But  what  is  it  pofitively?  I  fay  it  is  a 
ftyle  that,  however  much  laboured  it  maybe, 
ought  to  appear  altogether  unpremeditated: 
It  ihould.,  therefore,  have  no  ftudied  orna- 
jnents;  the  words  fhould  be  common  and 
ordinary,  the  compofition  plain  and  fimjie* 
Periods,  therefore,  fhould  be  avoided  in 
this  ftyle,  as  much  as  they,  are  fought  for 
in  an  oration ;  and  it  (hould  not  run  out, 
45ven  into  long  fentences,  with  parenthefes, 
or  any  other  figure,  which  tends  to  make 
the  compofition  any  wife  perplexed  or  in- 
volved. It  is  not,  however,  without  orna- 
ment belonging  to  it ;  for  it  admits  of  wit 
of  every  kind,  which  indeed  is  a  more  pro- 
per ornament  of  convcrfation  than  of  more 
grave  and  ferious  compofitions.  But  th^re 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  even  of  this  or- 
nament, otherwife  it  ceafes  to  be  fimple 
and  naturaL  Thi«  is  th«  great  fault  of  the 
dialogue  in  Congreve^s  comedies,  which  arc 
Aa  4 
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Ovcrlai4  with  wit ;   and,  in  general,  it  is 
jhe  fault  of  moft  of  our  Englifli  epn)edie3f 

But  the  chief  ornament  of  converfation 
is  what  I  call  the  etbicy  or  the  expreffion  of 
charaders  and  manners,  whether  it  be  the 
Speaker's  own  character,  or  that  of  any 
other  perfon ;  and  here  comes  in  humour, 
which  every  body  allows  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  pleafant  things  in  converfation.  It  is 
this  that  makes  ftory-telling  agreeable, 
which,  without  this  feafoning,  is  commonly 
very  difagreeable.  But,  among  people  of 
fafhion,  the  humour  ought  not  to  be  of  the 
lowed  kind,  nor  defcend  to  downright 
farce. 

Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  principal  cha- 
racters of  this  ftyle  ;  nor  do  I  know  that 
there  is  any  material  difference  whether  the 
fubjedt  of  cpnverfi^tion  be  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  life,  or  matters  of  art  and 
fcience,  except  th^t,  in  the  laft  cafe,  there 
{hould  be  more  exacinefs  and  accuracy  in 
the  ufe  of  words.  And  there  is  one  kind 
pf  w^t,  which  is  tolerable  and  even  agreer 
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able,  if  not  too  frequent,  in  converfation 
upon  ordinary  fubjedts,  but  is  not  at  all 
proper  upon  fubjedis  of  learning ;  I  mean 
any  kind  of  ambiguity  or  playing  upon 
words.  Neither  is  there  much  place  for 
humour  upon  fuch  fubje£ts. 

To  this  ftyle  is  nearly  related  the  next 
that  I  fhall  mention,  viz.  the  Epiftolary; 
nor  do  I  know  any  difference  betwixt  them, 
except  that  the  ftyle  of  the  latter  fhould  be 
more  concife  and  compreffed,  and  more  cut 
into  fhort  fentences,  or  commas,  as  the  an-^ 
fient  critics  call  them  ;  for  the  converfation- 
ftyle  admits  of  a  greater  flow,  and  more 
loofenefs  and  prolixity  of  expreflion.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  letter  of  Lentulus,  which  I 
before  quoted  from  Salluft  *,  and  Cicero's, 
and  thofe  of  other  antients  written  in  good 
tafte.  It  was  this  concifenefs  and  frugality 
of  words,  which,  I  believe,  made  Ariftotle 
be  reputed  fo  good  a  letter-writer  f  ;  for  that 
js  the  diftinguifhing  charafteriftic  of  his 
ftyle.      As  to  the  letters  of  Seneca,  and 

*  Pag.  20^. 

i  Demetrius  fhalenus^  Par.  ^39.  tpig»  s^/*>jn»aj. 
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fome  of  Pliny  the  younger,  they  ought  not 
to  be  called  letters,  as  not  being  written  for 
private  ufe,  but  for  the  public  ;  and  indeed 
they  arc  altogether  things  of  fliow^  and  arc 
rather  epideidic  orations,  but  in  a  bad  taftc 
of  compofition.,  than  familiar  epiftles.  In 
this  they  have  been  imitated  by  many  mo- 
derns, who,  not  knowing  what  regular  form 
to  give  to  tlieir  loofe  disjointed  thoughts, 
have  thrown  them  together  into  a  feries  of 
letters,  in  which  I  obferve  fome  of  the  French 
writers  have  taken  pccalion  to  fliew  their 
breeding  and  addrefs,  by  treating  their  ima- 
ginary correfpondents  with  moft  courtly 
poUteJfe. 

The  next  particular  charader  of  flyle  I 
fhall  mention  is  the  didadic,  or  the  flyle  of 
fcience.  This  I  diftinguifh  into  two  kinds ; 
the  firft  coincides  with  the  ftyle  of  which  I 
have  already  treated,  viz.  the  ftyle  of  con- 
verfation.  For  it  is  when  fcience  is  deli- 
vef  ed  by  way  of  dialogue,  the  moft  antient 
way  undoubtedly  of  teaching,  or  of  fearch- 
ing  and  inveftigating,  and  I  am  perfuaded 
the  beft.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
method  pradlifcd  in  the  moft  learned  couu-^ 
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try,  that,  I  believe,  ever  exifted,  I  mean 
Egypt,  and  among  the  Pythagoreans,  the 
moft  learned  feft  of  philofophers  that  ever 
was  in  Greece.  Socrates,  as  it  is  well 
known,  ufed  no  other  method  of  inftruc- 
tion  *.  And  in  this  manner  of  delivering 
philofophy,  his  fcholar,  Plato,  copied  him, 
and  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  his  dialogues,  fo 


*  Every  man  who  has  any  experience  in  teaching 
children  (and  all  vulgar  or  uninftrudled  men  are 
more  or  lefs.  children,)  mull  know,  with  great  cer- 
tainty, that  it  is  the  beft :  When  a  child  hears  any 
thing  in  a  continued  difcourfe,  he  does  not  much 
mind  it;  but,  if  the  queftion  is  alked,  his  attention 
is  excited,  and  the  anfwer  is  infixed  in  his  memory, 
efpecially  if  the  teacher  can,  by  proper  introduflory 
quellions,  contrive  it  fo  that  it  is  made  by  himfelf; 
for  then  he  feems  to  be  his  own  teacher,  and  what 
he  finds  out  in  that  way  he  confiders  as  a  difcovery 
of  hi*  own,  which  he  very  fefdom  forgets.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  Plato,  in  the  MenQ,  raalces  a  flave  of 
Meno*^  folve  a  problem  of  geometry,  about  which 
many  of  thofe  who  think  themfelves  pretty  good 
geometers  flight  at  iirfl  blunder,  as  much  as  the 
ilave  did.  And,  not  only  in  teaching  did  the  an- 
tient  Greek  philofophers  ufe  this  method  of  guedion 
and  anfwer,  but  alfo  in  difputation,  .and  in  the  in* 
veftig^tion  of  any  fubjeft.  This  method  was  at  laft 
Induced  into  an  art,  and  was  called  diaU^ic^  fron^ 
the  Greek  word  l^oCUyw^i^  fignifying  to  cotfuerfi  \ 
from    whence   thf  WQr4  ^»»?^o7o?i    ^n4   our  own  wPT4 
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far  as  they  keep  to  the  ftyle  of  converfation, 
are  mafter-pieces  of  the  kind  that  never  yet 
have  been  equalled,  though  often  imitated. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  antient  cri- 
tics, and  particularly  by  the  Halicarnaffian*, 
who  in  other  refpeds  is  not  a  little  feverc 
upon  Plato's  ftyle.  This  fort  of  didadic 
writing  admits  of  ail  the  ornaments  beJong- 
ing  to  converfation  upon  matters  of  fcience, 
and  particularly  the  ethic ^  with  which  Plato's 
dialogues  abound ;  and  befide^,  he  has  given 
them  a  fable,  with  various  turns  and  inci- 
dents, and  has  really  made  them  dramatic 
pieces,  as  I  (hall  take  occafion  to  obferve, 
when  I  come  to  fjpeak  of  poetry. 

The  other  kind  of  didaftlc  ftyle  is  that 
by  which  any  art  or  fcience  is  deliverf  d  ixx 
continued  difcourfe  or  writing,  without  que-- 
ftion  or  anfwer,  or  introducing  any  per-* 
fonages  to  difpute  together.  This  method 
has  been  .almoft  univerfally  pradifed  evejr 
fmce  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  who  appears  to 

•  Epift.  ad  Pompcium,  c.  2.  where  he  contrails 
this  plain,  and  iimple,  and  unmade  flyle,  as  he  calls 
it,  with  that  kind  of  forced,  or  nia^f  ftyle,  which 
he  fomctimcs  run§  into. 
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me  to  have  been  among  the  firft,  at  leaft  of 
the  Socratic  family,  who  ufed  it.  When  it 
is  perfeft  of  the  kind,  it  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  completely  (imple,  fo  fimple  as 
hardly  to  deferve  the  name  of  ftyle  or  com- 
pofition ;  nor  has  it  any  thing  that  can  en- 
title it  to  that  appellation,  except  order  and 
method,  and  the  moft  exadl  propriety  of 
words.  For  it  admits  of  no  tropes  or  fi- 
gures, either  of  fmgle  words  or  of  compo- 
fition,  nor  of  any  the  leaft  fuperfluity  of 
words,  not  even  ofVords  to  explain  or  re- 
move ambiguities :  So  that  the  only  virtues 
of  this  ftyle  are  brevity  and  perfpicuity* 
The  moft  perfed:  model  of  this  kind  of 
writing  is  Euclid's  Elements,  in  which  there 
is  not  fo  much  as  a  metaphorical  word  to 
be  found  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  all 
mathematical  writings  fince  his  time  have 
been  of  this  kind.  Ariftotle's  works  of  ab- 
ftrufe  fcience,  fuch  as  he  calls  his  Efoteric  or 
Acroamatic  works,  which  he  never  intended 
for  the  ufe  of  the  people,  are  of  the  fame 
kind.  Thefe  are  his  books  of  logic,  his 
books  of  phyfics,  entitled  De  Ph^a  Atf- 
cultatione^  and  his  books  of  metaphyfics, 
in  none  of  which  is  there,  as  far  as  I 
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can  recolleft,  a  fingle  metaphor  to  be  found, 
unlefs  perhaps  feme  fo  common  as  to  have 
efcaped  my  obfervation. 

But  fciences  that  do  not  admit  of  fuch 
ftridt  demonflration,  and  are  of  more  popu- 
lar ufe,  will  bear  more  ornament  in  the  de- 
livery, and,  I  think,  are  the  better  for  fomc 
variety  of  exprefTion,  and  for  explanation 
and  illuftration  by  metaphors,  comparifons, 
and  examples.  The  fciences  I  mean  arc 
morals,  government,  criticifm,  and  the  po- 
pular arts  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  And 
accordingly,  Ariftotle,  in  his  books  upon 
thofe  fubjedis,  which  he  intended  for  the 
life  of  the  people,  does  not  write  in  a  ftyle 
fo  dry  and  jejune,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
pleafant,  agreeable,  and  as  much  ornament- 
ed as  he  thought  the  ftyle  of  a  philofopher 
ought  to  be.  And  Cicero  goes  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  fpeaking,  as  I  think  he  muft  be  under- 
ftood,  of  his  popular  writings,  that  his 
ftyle  was  incredibly  fweet  and  copious*. 

•  Cic.  Topica  ad  Trebatium,  c.  i.  where  he  fays  a 
thing  which  could  hardly  be  believed,  if  we  had  not  fo 
good  authority  for  it,  namely,  that  Ariilotle's  writ- 
ings   were    not    at   all    known    to    thc>  rhctoricianj. 
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His  works  of  this  kind  are  his  morals  to 
Nicomachus  j  his  books  upon  government^ 
his  three  books  on  rhetoric,  and  his  tingle 
book  on  poetry,  mutilated  and  imperfedt  as 


and   but  to  very  few  phUofophers,      He  adds,    *  Qui- 

*  bus    eo    mintts    ignofcendum    eft,    quod    non    moda 

*  rebus    iis,    quae   ab    illo    didlae   et    inventae    funt,   al- 

*  lici   debuerunt;  fed   dicendi  quoqi*e  incredibili   qua- 

*  dam  cum  copia,  turn  etiam  fqavitate.'  To  thofe^ 
who  are  only  converfant  with  Ariftotle's  works  of  ab- 
ilrufe  philofophy,  this  account  of  his  ftyle  will  appear 
very  ftrange ;  but,  to  prove  that  it  is  true  of  his  po- 
pular writings,  I  will  give  but  one,  inftance,  fron* 
hisv  introduftion   to  his   Book   of  Poetry,    which    is   as- 

follows  :— IlE^t  'STO^Y,r^K'/iq  avTTi^  T6  Kcn  fuv  ii^uv  avrr,qy. 
i^tvtva.  cv¥afHf  UcaaToy  s^ft,.  «a»  mu^  ^n  cvmaraa^oii  mq  fjuv 
Otf^y  '{»  (As>J\oi  koCku;  l^uit  i  tt^oifiaK*  n't  &  ix,  voruv  ka^ 
*aoiai9  Sim  fA>o^w)>»  o[A.o^uq  cs  )cxk  *mi^i  76;i  ot.'KKuy  oa-a  tis; 
atrrijf  lort  /xgfioSW,  ^6ya)/u.Ev,  cc^^af^evoi  xaroc  (pvcriv^  'a^w 
*rov  ivo  Tuv  €oporuv»  Tbis  is  a  period  of  which  the 
compofition  may  be  faid  to  be  numerous  and  flow- 
ing. Of  the-  fame  kind  are  the  introductions  to  fome^ 
even  of  his  books  of  deep  philofophy.  I  have  mention* 
ed  in  the  text  his  books  of  Metaphyfics ;  and  I  will  add  atr 
example  of  a  very  good  period,  with  which  he  begins- 
one  of  his  moft  abftrufe  works^  and  upon  a  moft  abftrufe 
Aibj^^;   I  mean  his    books   ws^^  ^vx^tu     '  Tut  xaT^v*- 

Men  7»fu»y  mv  u^nffiif  'ufroA«fiC(aue»7f?»  /xaMo»  ^  Itb^oiu  &tc^c 
9}    fCc^T    ax^iQgta,yf    i  ri  ^sXnovuf   Te    xai  BavfMtciUTe^uH    nvoHf 

^*    Ufd/pQTi^CH  tMiltb   Tr,l   T>i  (4'^X'^(    loiTO^iOHf  iV^oyUi  CUi   <»  OPOTCK: 
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it  is.  And,  befides  thefe,  there  is  the  in- 
troduaion  to  his  Metaphyfics,  which  is 
written  in  a  very  agreeable  ftyle,  and  is,  I 
think,  a  fine  piece  of  compofition^ 

There  are  two  famous  didactic  poems, 
both  excellent  of  the  kind,  but  written  in 
ftylcs  very  different ;  I  mean  Lucretius's 
poem  de  reriim  NaturUy  and  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics.  The  firfl  has  hardly  any  ornament 
at  all  in  the  didadic  part,  and 

—  Si  prius  ordine  verbum 


Pofterius  facias, - 


perfe£t  profe,  and  mere  philofophy,  tranflat- 
ed  from  the  books  of  Epicurus  and  his 
followers.  But,  in  his  introdudtion,  and  the 
beginnings  of  his  books,  there  is  as  fine 
poetry,  and  language  as  highly  ornamented, 
as  is  to  be  found  any  where.  Virgil,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  ornamented  throughout, 
not  only  in  his  Exordium,  the  beginnings 
of  his  other  books,  and  his  digreflions,  but 
likewife  in  the  didactic  part,  where  he  deli- 
vers the  precepts  of  the  art.  For  proof  of  this 
we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  firft  Geor- 
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gic,  in  which,  after  the  propofitioh  of  the 
fubje(^,  the  invocation,  and  the  fine  com- 
pHment  to  Augtiftus,  he  enters  upon  his 
fubjecT:,  by  defcribing  the  time  when  the 
huflbandman  fhould  begin  to  plow  in  the 
fprlng,  in  the  two  following  beautiful 
lin6s : 

Vere  novo  gelidus  canls  cam  montibus  humor 
Liquicur^  et  zephyro  putris  fe  gleba  refolvit. 

Then,  in  the  next  following,  he  defcribes 
the  operation  of  plowing  as  poetically  as  it 
is  poffible ;  for  he  paints  it,  and  fets  it  before 
our  eyes : 

DepreiTo  incipiat  jam  turn  mihi  taurus  aratro 
Ingemerc,  et  Ailco  attritus  fpleadefcete  vomer. 

Here  is  not.  only  true  poetical  defeription, 
by  the  circumftances  of  the  thing,  but 
great  beauty  of  numbers,  and  that  peculiar 
artifice  of  verfification  which  diftinguifhes 
Virgil's  poetry  from  every  other  in  Latin* 

Lucretius,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a 
very  pompous  exordium,  in  as  fweet  flowing 
verfe  as  ever  was  written,  and  after  a  fine 
compliment  to  his  patron  Memmius,  be- 
gins his  fubjeft  in  this  manner : 

Vol.  III.  B  b 
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Principium  hinc  cujus  nobh  exordia  Aim«t» 
Nallam  rem  e  nihilo  gigni  divinhas  unqtiam* 
Qnippe  ita  formido  tnorcales  cdntinet  omnes. 
Quod  molca  in  terns  fieri,  cceloque  tuedtuijy 
Quoram  operufm  caufas  nulla  ratioiw  viderc 
PoiTant ;  ac  fieri  divino  numine  rentur. 
Quas  6b  res,  ubi  vrderimm  nihil  poflecMiri 
De  mhifo ;  turn,  quod  fequimur,  jam  veAiqs  VBlit 
Perfpiciemns ;  et  unde  queat  res  qnaeque  creari, 
£t  quo  q usque  modo  fiant  opera  fine  divum. 
Nam  -fi  de  nifailo  fieient^  «x  mtiriibiis  rabus 
Omiie|;eRU8  mtfcipofliit;  nil  ibmhiecg«t8t« 

It  is  needl^fs  to  quote  more  jpaitfagef 
from  the  two  poets ;  thefe  are  fufiident  to 
fliew  their  different  ftyle  and  mannen  The 
queilion  then  is,  which  of  thfe  two 
is  beft  ?  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no 
fcruple  to  declare,  that  I  think  LucretiusV 
manner  is  more  correft,  and  in  better  tafte, 
For  every  work,  whether  in  profe  or  verfe, 
fhould  perform  in  the  beft  manner  that 
which  it  ,promifes.  Now,  both  are  didadlic 
poems,  profeffing  the  one  tb  teach  Epicu- 
rus's  philofcqphy,  and  the  other  agricul- 
ture;  and  it  is  certain,  that  every  art  or 
i^ience  is  better  taught  in  plain  fimple  lan>- 
guage,  where  nothing  is  ftudied  but  pro- 
priety, thati  in  a  high  figurative  ftyle,  and 
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pompous  artificial  verfe.  And,  accordingly, 
theje  are  many  obfcurities  and  ambiguities  in 
Virgil^  though  he  treat  of  a  fubjeft  much  bet- 
ter known,  and  lefs  difficult  to  be  uu.derftood,, 
than  in  Lucretius,  who,  as  he  tells  us  him** 
felf,  had  even  a  language  to  invenj  for  e;c#- 
jpreffing 

«i         <?raiorttm  ^bfcura  i^rta. 

At  the  fame  time,  I  think,  every  poem 
ihould  be  ornamented  more  or  lefs,  and 
that  there  fhould  be  in  it  both  fine  Ian*- 
gua^  and  fine  verfification.  Nor  Is  eithor 
of  thefe  wanting  in  Lucretius,  But  the 
difference  betwixt  him  and  Virgil  is,  thatt 
4fce  ufes  them  where  they  ihould  be ;  Vir- 
^  diroughout,  and  where  thej  ihould  not 
U. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  it  thought 
that  Virgil  did  not  know, 

JDefcriptas  ierv^re  vices^  operuinc(iie.cok)re9. 

But  he  complied  with  the  faftilon  of  the 
times,  and  made  a  poem  more,  I  believe, 
to  the  tafte  of  Auguftus  and  his  court  than 
to  his  own.  For  at  that  time  Uiere  was 
Bb  2 
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beginning  in  Rome  a  magnificence,  and  a 
kind  of  luxury  of  tafte,  which  at  laft  cor- 
rupted not  only  painting,  as  Pliny  tells 
us*,  but  all  the  arts.  And  I  not  only 
praife  the  corredlnefs  of  tafte  of  Horace,  but 
his  manly  firmnefs  and  refolution,  ill  daring 
to  write  his  fatires  and  epiftles  in  a  ftyle 
very  fuitablc,  indeed,  to  the  fubjedt,  but  I 
am  pcrfuaded  not  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of 
Auguftus,  or  of  his  patron  Mecsenas.  The 
fame  complaifance  to  the  tafte  of  the  times 
very  probably  made  Dr.  Armftrong,  in  his 
admirable  poem  upon  health,  imitate  Vir- 
gil rather  than  Lucretius.  For,  had  he  de- 
livered his  precepts  for  preferving  health  in 
the  fame  plain  language  and  artlefs  num- 
bers that  Lucretius  has  ufed  in  delivering 
his  dodrines  of  philofophy,  no  body  would 
have  read  him. — And  fo  much  for  the  di- 
dadtic  ftyle. 

•  Pliny,  Nat.  Hill.      Horace  fays  the  fame  of  the 
theatrical  mufic  among  the   Ronnians ;    where,    fpeaking 
of  its  antient  fimplicicy,    and  the  refinements   that   had 
,  been  made  upon  it  in  later  times,  he  fays. 

Sic  prif9aB  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidet  arti 
Tibicen,  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  veftem. 

Ars  Poet.  v.  214. 
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The  next  ftyle  I  fliall  mention  is  the  hit- 
torical.  This  ftyle,  in  antient  times,  con- 
fifted  of  two  parts,  the  narrative  and  the 
rhetorical ;  I  mean  the  fpeeches  j  for  as  all 
public  bufmefs  was  in  thofe  days  carried  on 
by  Ijpeaking,  an  hiftorian  could  not  have 
given  a  full  account  of  public  tranfa£lions, 
without  inferting  fpeeches  into  his  hiftory, 
as  well  as  fads  and  events.  And  accord- 
ingly Thucydides  tells  us,  that  the  many 
fpeeches  which  he  has  inferred  in  his  hiftory 
•were  all  actually  fpoken,  at  leaft  in  fub- 
ftance*.  And  befides,  fuppofmg  the 
Speeches  to  be  feigned,  as  they  muft  have 
been,  if  the  author  lived  at  any  diftance  of 
time  from  the  aftions  related,  it  was  ^the 
propereft  way  of  giving  an  account  of  the 
motives  of  councils  and  adtions,  and  of  dif- 
puting  any  queftion  about  what  was  juft  or 
ynjuft,  honourable  or  difhonourable,  ufeful 
or  the  contrary.  All  this  muft  be  done  in 
hiftories  without  fpeeches,  by  letting  the 
ftory  ftaqd  fti.U  to  make  long  refledions, 
which ^/Vi  (?///,  as  it  were,  and  make,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  no  part  of  the  work.  To 
<hefe  two  parts  Herodotus   has   added  4 

*  LU>.  !•  ip  proeiqip. 
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third,  vit.  Dialogue,  and,  by  confeqtrence, 
the  imitation  of  characters  and  manners,  of, 
as  I  cali  it,  the  Etbicy  which  makes  his^ 
hiftory,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  obferves  *,  a* 
beautiful  and  pleafant  to  read  as  any  poem. 
And  this  is  one  reafon,  befides  the  igno- 
rance of  antient  cuftoms  and  malnners,  that 
makes  the  modern  reader,  not  acquainted 
with  this  art  of  writing  hiftory,  believe  the 
ftories  in  Herodotus  to  be  no  better  thaa 
poetical  fidions. 

Our  modern  hiftorians,  therefore,  by 
leaving  out  not  only  dialogue  but  fpeeches, 
Iiave  eafed  them/elves  of  very  near  one  half 
of  the  labour  which  the  antient  hiftorians 
beftoWed  upon  their  works.  And  I  believe 
it  is  well,  both  for  their  reputation  And  their 
eafe,  that  they  do  fo ;  for  the  moft  of  them,  if 
they  had  been  obliged  to  make  fpeeches 
{not  to  mention  the  dialogue  of  Herodotus) 
fuch  as  thofe  of  Thucydides,  Salluft,  Livy, 
or  even  Herodotus,  though  he  has  not  many 
of  them,  would,  I  am  afraid,  not  havci 
added  to  their  reputation.  But  if  they  do 
jiot  flxew   their  rhetoric  in  fpeeches,  they 

*  De  Thicjd.  Judicioin»  c.  23. 
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hafvc  enough  of  it^  and,  I  th^k,  mcMce  thaa 
«»ougk,  in  their  narrative*  For  the  n^r- 
yat^ve  of  an  hifkorian  ought,  in  my  appre- 
henfion,  to  be  plain  and  iimple,  at  lead  not 
rhetorical,  nor  adapted  to  move  the  paflions^ 
or  inflame  the  iniagination  bj  epilhcta^ 
-with  which  we  fee  the  ftyie  of  medera 
iiiftory  is  loaded,  or  by  dcfcripticai&  fo  par- 
ticular as  to  be  poetical  paintings  maay  of 
^hich  we  fee  in  feme  hiftories  tha,C  have  a 
^reat  vogue  among  ua.  Such  a  maimer  of 
"writing  hiftory  makes  an  inteliigent  rea4er 
llifjpeA  that  it  is  little  better  than  ;i  novel ; 
and,  if  he  has  curiofity  enough  to  look  intgr 
the  original  authors  and  records  frcwn  wlHch 
it  fliould  have  been  compiled,  he  will^  I  be- 
lieve, in  moft  cafes,  find  that  this  fufpicion  is 
not  ill  founded ;  and  he  will  have  this  fur* 
ther  fatisfaftion  for  his  trouble,  that,  by 
reading  but  one  of  the  beft  of  thofe  original 
authors,  he  will  learn  more  of  the  fads,  and, 
what  i§  of  greater  confequence,  more  of  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  age,  than  by 
reading  twenty  compilements* 

I  would  jherefore  advife  our  compilers  of 
tttftory,  if  they  will  not  ftudy  the  models 
B  b  4 
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of  the  hiftoric  ftyle  which  the  antients  have 
left  us,  at  leaft  to  imitate  the  firaplicity  of 
Dean  Swift's  ftyle  in  his  Gulliver's  Travels, 
and  to  endeavour  to  give  as  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  credibility  to  what  truth  they 
relate  as  he  has  given  to  his  monftrous  fic- 
tions ;  not  that  I  would  be  underftood  to  re- 
commend the  ftyle  of  thofe  travels  as  a  pattern 
for.hiftory,  for  which  it  never  was  intend- 
ed, being  indeed  an  excellent  imitation  of  the 
narrative  of  a  failor,  but  wanting  that  gravity, 
dignity,  and  ornament  which  the  hiftorical 
ftyle  requires.     For  the  fubjed  being,  the 
great  affairs  of  a  nation,  the  ftyle  ought  to 
be  fuitable.      The  words,  therefore,  fhould 
be  well  chofen,  and  the  beft  in  conunon 
ufe,  and  they  fhould  be  put  together  with 
an  agreeable    compofition.      For    hiftory 
ought  not  to  be  written  in  fliort  detached 
fentences,  after  the   manner  of  Salluft  or 
Tacitus;  neither  Ihould  it  be  rounded  or 
conftrided  into  periods  like  thofe  of  an  ora- 
tion ;  but  the  compofition  fhould  be  loofer, 
and  of  a  more  eafy  and  natural  flow*. 

*  This  is  the  dcfcription  given  by  Demetrius  Pha- 
leriuf,  -ari^j  e^iAv^ma^,  of  the  hiftorical  period,  which 
h^  places  in  the  middle  betwixt  the  rhetorical  and  that 
of  dialogue,  not  being  fo  conftri^led  {avncn^afAm,)  as  the 
one,  nor  (o  loofe  as  the  other. 
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Thefe  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  antient 
critics,  by  which  they  tell  us,  the  ftyle  of  hi- 
llorical  narrative  fliould  be  framed ;  for,  as  to 
the  fpeeches,  they  belong  to  a  different  kind 
ofcompofition,viz,  the  rhetorical ;  and  there 
are  no  other  rules  at  this  day,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  ftyle 
of  hiftory.  If,  therefore,  we  find  a  hiftory, 
of  which  the  ftyle  is  loaded  with  meta- 
phors and  epithets,  embellifhed  with  poeti- 
cal defcriptions,  the  compofition  either  too. 
much  rounded  into  periods,  or  altogether  dis- 
jointed and  unconnected,  whatever  praife  or 
reputation  fuch  hiftories  may  acquire,  we  are 
fure  they  are  not  according  to  the  claffical 
ftandard. 

The  only  two  particular  chara£ters  of 
ftyle,  that  remain  to  be  treated  of,  are  the 
rhetorical  and  the  poetical ;  but,  for  this, 
the  proper  time  will  be  when  I  Xome  to 
treat  of  rhetoric  and  poetry. 
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CHAP.    XX. 

Central  ohfervations^-Compofition  am  art  ^ 
well  as  language — ^be  Greeks  our  ma/krf 
loth  in  that  art  and  the  other  Jine  artSy 
fucb  as  fculpture — The  Romans  Bkewife 
€ur  mqfiers^  but  at  fecond^hand-^Otdy  1$ 
be  imitated  in  Jo  far  as  they  thmfishes 
imitated  the  Greeks — Fraife  oftbe^jU  of 
Ihrace-^yuUus  C^far^^Cicero^^-^pw  tbf 
revival  of  letters^  the  Greek  writers  mojt 
Jfudied  and  imitated^  particularly  in  Eng^ 
land. 

IN  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  endea* 
voured  to  explain  all  the  various  immu- 
tations  of  fingle  words,  in  relpe£t  both  of' 
found  and  fenfe.  I  have  alfo  fhewn  the  fe- 
veral  changes  they  undergo  by  compofkion 
in  both  thefe  refpeds*  Thefe  I  call  the 
materials  of  which  ftyle  is  made;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  thefe  ma- 
terials, ftyle  aflumes  certain  charadlers,  ge- 
neral or  particular,  which  I  have  alfo  en- 
deavoured to  explain.  The  following  chap- 
ters v;ill  contain  fome  obfervations,  which, 
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I  think,  naturally  arifc  fiom  what  has  gone 
before. 

And  the  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is, 
whether  I  have  not  made  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  this  art  in  compofiticn,  as  well  a$ 
of  the  art  of  language,  and  whether  there 
be  really  any  art  at  all  in  it  ?  This  would 
have  appeared  a  ftrange  doubt  in  antient 
times ;  but  certain  geniufes  have  arifen  of 
late  among  us,  who  think  they  ftand  in  no 
need  of  learning  to  aflift  their  natural  parts, 
and  who,  being  confcious  that  they  have 
never  learned  either  the  grammatical  art, 
or  that  of  compolition,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  are  willing  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  art  of  either;  or,  if  there  be  arts  of 
both,  that,  a$  thefe  were  formed  with- 
out art,  and  have  grown  up  from  mere  ufe 
And  praAice,  they  may  be  learned  in  the 
^me  way.  But  I  hope  I  have  faid  enough, 
in  this  and  the  preceding  volume,  to  con- 
vince every  intelligent  reader  that  there  is 
an  art  both  of  language  and  of  flyle.  That 
thefe  arts,  though  they  muft  at  firft  have 
arifen,  like  all  other  arts  liberal  and  mechani* 
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cal,  from  rude  experience  and  obfervation 
merely,  never  could  have  been  formed  into 
arts,  or  pradifed  to  any  degree  of  perfedlion, 
except  by  men  of  fuperior  genius  and  un- 
derftanding;  and  not  even  by  them,  but 
after  a  long  courfe  of  time,  and  a  fucceffion 
of  ages  of  practice  and  obfervation.  That 
the  art  being  thus  formed,  and  models 
for  the  pradice  exhibited,  fuch  models 
may  be  imitated  even  by  thofe  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  art,  but  not  per- 
fectly, nor  without  great  hazard  of  er- 
ror ;  and  that  thofe  only  can  perform  beft^ 
and  judge  moft  truly  of  the  performance  of 
others,  who  have  both  learned  the  rules  of 
the  art,  and  formed  their  tafte  upon  the 
ftudy  of  the  bell  models  in  that  art ;  but 
that  thofe  who  have  done  neither  muft  be 
wretched  performers  and  very  bad  critics. 
If  this  be  true,  and  I  think  nobody  can 
doubt  of  it,  whofe  vanity  is  not  concerned 
to  maintain  the  contrary,  it  behoves  all 
.  thofe  who  defire  to  excel  in  fpeaking  or 
writing,  or  even  to  be  good  judges  of  thofe 
arts,  to  apply  to  the  bed  mafters,  and  to 
ferm  their  tafte  upon  the  beft  models,. 
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The  ^  only  queftion  then  is,  who  thofe 
beft  mafters  are,  and  where  the  beft  modefs 
are  to  be  found?  In  fome  other  arts,  fuch 
as  fculpture  and  architedure,  that  is  no 
queftion ;  for  the  antients  there  are  acknow- 
ledged mafters.  Nor  will  any  man  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  finifhed  tafte  in  thofe  arts, 
much  lefs  to  be  an  able  performer,  if  he 
has  not  carefully  ftudied  the  antient  remains 
of  them  that  are  preferved.  Now,  it  is  a 
fact  moft  certain,  that,  both  in  Athens  and 
Rome,  the  art  of  fpeaking,  which,  as  I  have 
faid,  is  the  principal  and  parent  art*,  Was 
much  more  ftudied  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  And  there  was  a  very  good  reafon 
why  it  fhould  be  more  cultivated  than  any 
of  thofe  mute  arts^  as  they  were  called,  be- 
caufe,  without  eloquence,  no  man  could  rife 
to  any  eminence  in  the  ftate ;  and  even  his 
life  and  fortune  very  often  depended  upon 
his  talent  of  fpeaking ;  fo  that  every  mo- 
tive of  glory,  ambition,  and  even  fafety, 
prompted  an  Athenian  or  a  Roman  to  apply 
to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence ;  whereas  a  great 
fculptor,  painter,  or  architedl  could  expedt 
nothing  from  excelling  in  thofe  arts,  but 

*  Page  at. 
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the  reputation  of  a  good  artift,  and  he  could 
fear  nothiag  from  not  fucceeding  in  them. 
If,  therefore,  the  antients  did  not  excel  m 
an  art  which  they  pradifed  fo  much^  «id  to 
the  ftudy  of  which  they  had  fuch  indite^ 
ments,  and  with  the  advantage  too  of  a 
language  fo  fitted,  in  every  refped:,  forifene 
compofition,  it  mull  have  been  great  wandiif 
genius.  And  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  *wiA 
jnuch  lefs  pradice  of  the  art,  and  much  k& 
incitement  to  the  ftudy  of  it,  and  imder  the 
^iadvantageB  of  a  harfh  immiufiGal  ian- 
guage,  have  nevertheleis  excelled  them  ao 
eloquence  and  Sne  writing,  we  muft  have  a 
great  fuperiority  of  genius ;  for  that  we 
exceed  them  in  induftry  and  application, 
-or  that  we  have  greater  advantages  of  edii- 
cation,  will  hardly,  I  think,  be  maintained. 
Now,  that  there  is  fucli  a  difparity  of  ge- 
nius betwixt  us  and  them,  no  man  of  fenfe 
will  believe.  And,  if  fo,  the  conclufion 
feems  to  be,  that,  as  there  is  an  art  of  ftyle 
and  compofition,  we  muft  go  to  the  an- 
tient  mafters  to  learn  the  rules  of  it ;  and 
we  muft  ftudy  and  imitate  the  patterns  for 
the  pradice  of  it  which  they  have  left  be- 
hind them«  5 
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£fit)  of  the  antients,  who  are  to  be  our 
Malfters,  the  Greek$  or  the  Romans  ?  That 
is  aiking,  in  tfthet  words,  whether  we  are 
to  ckufe  for  our  mailers  thofe  who  were 
fcholars  themfdres,  or  their  mafters  ?  And 
iiene  the  parallel  will  likewife  hold  betwixt 
the  two  arts  above-mentioned,  particularly 
the  art  of  fculpture,  and  this  art  of  compo- 
fitiofii.  For,  though  the  Romans  had  fta- 
tuaries  as  well  as  writers,  who  no  doubt 
likewife  formed  themfelves  by  imitation  of 
the  Greek  models,  it  is  allowed  by  all  the 
connoifTeurs,  that  none  of  the  ftatues  which 
they  have  produced  can  bear  a  comparifon 
with  the  Qjreek ;  and  a  judge  in  that  art 
can  immediately  diftinguifh  the  Greek 
HatUe,  by  a  certain  fymmetry,  elegance,  and 
^ace,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman. 

But,  of  the  Greek  mafters,  whom  are  we 
to  prefer,  the  more  antient,  ©r  the  latqr 
writers  ?  This  queftion  Horace  has  deter- 
iBiiasd ;  for  he  has  told  us^,  that  the  rxiJO& 

^  'Q3m  firaiomm  ftmt  amiquifiima  ipceqve 
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untient  are  the  befl.  And  this  is  undoubt^ 
edly  true  with  refpedl:  to  poetry^  of  whidi 
he  is  fpeaking;  for  Homer  is  certainly  the 
beft,  as  well  as  the  oldeft  poet.  And,  tho' 
all  the  later  poets  have  imitated  him,  none 
have  equalled,  much  lefs  exceeded  him. 
By  this  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean, 
nor  was  it,  I  am  perfuaded,  Horace's  mean- 
ing, that  there  were  no  poets  in  Greece  be- 
fore Homer  (for  that,  I  think,  by  the  nature 
of  things,  was  impoffible) ;  but  that  there 
were  none  before  him  whofe  poems  were 
thought  worth  prefervmg.  And  it  is  in  the 
fame  fenfe  that  Herodotus  is  the  oldeft,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  beft,  of  the  Greek  hifto- 
rians.  Demofthenes,  however,  we  muft 
admit,  is  an  exception  from  this  rule;  the 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  there  was  in  his 
time  a  greater  fcope,  and  finer  field  for 
eloquence,  than  ever  there  had  been  at  any 
time  before  in  Greece.  For  it  is  only  great 
occafions  that  call  forth  and  produce  great 
men  in  every  art.  And  it  was  for  the  fame 
reafon  that,  in  Rome,  before  the  age  of  Ci- 
cero, there  was  no  orator  fo  great  as  he.  But, 
if  Demofthenes  be  not  the  oldeft,  he  isuthe 
lateft  great  orator  of  Greece ;  and,  as  I  have 
obferved  elfewhere,  all  good  writing  after  his 
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time  was  no  more  thsui  imitation*.  For 
then  the  ftandard  of  beauty  in  eloquence, 
and  every  kind  of  compofition,  wad  fixed, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  fine  arts.  And  here 
Kkewife  the  comparifon  will  hold  betwixt 

♦  After  l>cmofth6ne$,  or  after  tke  death  of  Alex* 
ander  the  Great,  whom  Demoflhenes  furvived  but 
ii  £b0n  time,  eloquence,  as  the  HalkarAafiian  tells 
wr,  iU  Orm$9ri^  anil^uh,  in  initio y  began  to  deelinc; 
•Ad;  Ckero  iays  the  fame  thing,  in  his  book  Je  Clar. 
Ormtorihus^  c.  9.  where  he  tells  us,  that,  after  Demof- 
times,  Hyperidts,  ^fchines,  Lyctirgus,  Dmarcha6« 
aspd  Demddesy  who  alt  lived  much  about  the  fame 
time,-  a  bad  taffce  of  fpeaking  began  to  be  introdu* 
otd^^  and  he  names  the  man  who  £rfl  corrupted 
what    he    calls    *   Succus    ille   et    fanguis  incorruftas 

*  •loqsentiar,    in    qua    naturalis    ineflet,    non    fdicatus 

*  mUnJ  This  was  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  fcho- 
lar  of  the  philoibpher  Theophraftus,  wha  had  been 
traned  up,  not  in  the  Forum,  or  in  real  buiinefs,.  but 
phHofbphical     difputations.       '    Hie     primus     inHexit 

*  cMtionOTi,'  fays  our  author,  *  et  eam.mollem  tene- 
*■  ramque  reddidit;  et  Aiavis,  ficut  fuit,  videri  mar 
'  lint,  quam  gravis;  fed   fuavitate   ea,  qua  perfuiide* 

*  ret    animos,    non    qua    perfringeret ;    et    tantum  ut 

*  memoryun  concinnieatis  fuse,  non  (quen^admodam 
^  de  PeMie  fcripAt  Eupolis,)  cum  delefUtione  aculeos 
<  etiam  relinquerat  in   animis  eorum,    a-  quibus   effct 

Vol.  m.  C  c 
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ftatuary  and  the  writing  art.  For  thofc 
ilatues  that  we  now  admire  as  the  models 
of  perfedion,  are  in  all  probability  no  more 

•  aoditns.*  This  corruption  of  eloquence^  thus  begun, 
went  on  £0  fad,  that^  as  the  Halicarnafliaa  informs  as, 
diao  loco,  about  his  time  a  good  tafle  in  fpeaking  wai 
almoft  wholly  extinguifhed ;  and^  in  place  of  the  true' 
Attic,  and  philofophical  eloquence,  as  he  calls  it,  a 
barbarous  kind  of  it  fdcceeded  from  Afia,  Phryg^,  or 
Caria^load  and  impudent,  without  philofophy;  or  the 
affiflance  of  any  good  learning.  And  in  this  way  things 
continued  till,  by  the  patronage  of  fome  great  meit 
in  Rome,  a  better  tafle  began  to  revive.  And  how 
was  this  better  tafte  re{lored?.It  was  by  the  imitai^ 
tion  of  the  great  orators  above-mentioned;  and,  in 
genera],  of  all  the  great  writers  of  antient  Greece. 
This  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  Halicar- 
naffian,  who  was  himfelf  one  of  the  great  reflorers 
of  clis  better  tafte,  under  the  protection  of  A>mc  of 
thefe  great  men  at  Rome,  with  whom,  it  appears, 
he  was  con  netted.  He  wrote  three  books  upon  the 
fubjcft  of  imitation,  which  are  now  loll;  but  they 
are  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Pompey,  c.  3,  And, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  critical  writings,  it  is 
evident,  he  thought  that  a  good  ftyle  could  no  other-' 
wife  be  formed  than  by  the  imitation  of  the  great 
writers  in  the  flouri(hing  days  of  Greece.  And, 
accordingly,  he  himfelf  has  in  that  way  formed  a  flyle,- 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have  elfewhere  cbferved, 
the  bed  that  has  been  written  (ince  fine  fpeaking  and 
writing  ceafed  to  be  living  arts. 
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than  copies  of  more  antient  ftatues,  the 
work  of  af tifts  who  lived  at  or  before  the 
time  of  Demofthenes.  This,  at  leaft,  we 
are  fure  was  the  cafe  of  the  Venus  de  Me- 
lt may  h6  bbferved,  from  the  letter  above^men- 
doned  to  Pompey,  c.  2.  that  he  not  only  wrote  to 
Pompey,  but  that  Pompey  correfponded  with  hiih 
dpbn  fabjefls  of  literature*  He  has  given  us  two 
quotations  from  a  letter  of  Pompey 's  to  him,  which 
ihew^  both  the  great  regard  that  Pompey  had  to 
hb  judgment,  in  matter  of  flyle  and  compoiition, 
and  how  good  a  judge  he  himfelf  was  in  that  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  a  very  elegant  writer,  even  in 
Greek,  in  which  language,  it  appears,  he  correspond- 
ed with  the  Halicarnafiian.  I  take  notice  of  this 
the  rather,  beca^fe,  I  think>  juftice  has  not  beeii 
done  to  this  great  man's  character,  with  regard  to 
his  learning  and  tafle.  And,  as  this  is  the  only  mo- 
nument of  the  kind,  as  far  as  I  know,  remaining  of 
this  great  man,  the  learned  reader  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed  to  read  it  here.  The  fubjeft  of  Pompey's 
letter  is  the  defence  of  Plato  againft  the  Halicar- 
naffian's  cenfure  of  his  high  ftyle.  The  firft  quo- 
tation is  in  thefe  words  : — *  E>  /b&»  y«^  rot^  ht^ 
trx^ficuri  ^aho9  ttrco-iiy  jxecroy  rt  tVMvov  xai  fAtfA'^/taq*  §9  Ik 
Tif  tucraarxtvyit  to  f/un  BWirivxfiiyy  fparrn  avorvyxptnrau* 
^10  fAoi  ^x»  rHrm  Ttiq  av^^etq  em  tx  ru9  c^Mn^yoTotrwyt 
e^t  tXacovowvf  oM*  fx  tuv  wT^iffrm  km  tvrvx^^^vrm  t^f 
ru^W'*  The  fecond  quotation  is  as  follows: — *  Eyu 
lf»  KouiCi^  i^m  wTToyioytiffua^M  vvi^  airoLrruf  i  rm  yi  «Xfi- 
0TArv>  «  VoT^a  coh  69UfTM  Xiysfty*  it  h  t»to  iua-^^v^i^ofAMi^ 
or»  wc    tart    ^tya.>M9    iVirv^iv    n   tfjkn   t^otfu,    fin    roMtrrei 

Cc  2 
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dicis,  which  was  no  more  than  a  copy  of 
the  (latue  of  that  goddefs  in  her  ten^ple  19 
Cnidus,  made  by  one  Diomedies  an  Athe- 
nian, as  the  infcriptioQ  upon  th?  pedeftal  of 
the  ftatue  at  Florence  bears.  The  original  was 
the  work  of  Praxitiles ;  and,  as  it  is  defcribed 
by  Lucian  in  hi$  Imagines,  cap.  6.  and  his 
Amores,  cap*  13.  it  had  a  beauty  which  the 
copier  has  not  endeavoured  to  imitate,  nor, 
fo  far  a9  I  know,  any  later  Greek  ftatuary. 
The  beauty  I  mean  is  the  imitation  of  the 
eyes,  which  were  reprefented  as  moift,  and 
expreffing  fomething  chearfuj  and  gracious. 
The  head,  I  know,  of  the  Medicean  ftatue 
13  thought  by  fome  connoifleurs  not  to  be 
antient,  but  a  modern  addition,  fuch  as  we 
know  has  been  made  to  many  antient  fta- 
tues.     But,.fuppofe  this,  to  be  t;he  ca£b>  I  am 


MfjiyKamv,*  This  is  Oiid  by  the  H^Hcarni^fliaQ  to.  be 
fT«0ToX«)  iv7F»iotvTo<;,  andy  I  thinks  without  the  ]q^ 
fiattcxy;  for  it  is  admirable,  both  for  the  matter 
and  the  llyle,  being  a  moft  fcnfible  piece  of  criti- 
cifin,  and  in  as  good  words,  and  ^s  elegant  coo^- 
poficion,  as  the  Hsdicarna^ian  himfeif  could  h^vp 
ufed. 
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perfuaded  the  original  head  made  by  t)io- 
medes  had  no  fuch  expreffion  ;  and  indeed 
we  have  hardly  a  conception  how  any  fuch 
can  be  given  to  marble. 

But,  though  I  thus  prefer  the  Greek 
writers  of  every  kind  to  the  Roman,  I  would 
not  have  it  believed  that  I  think  meanly  of 
the  latter,  fome  of  whom  were  excellent 
imitators,  and  thofe  that  imitated  rtioft 
wrote  beft.  Of  this  number  is  Horace, 
who  certainly  took  to  himfelf  the  advice  he 
gives  to  the  Pifones. 


-V08  exemplaria  Gr^&cst 


Noflurna  verfate  manu,  verfate  didrna. 

And  he  profefles  his  admiration  of  the 
Greek  genius  and  eloquence  in  the  follow- 
ing paflage,  where  he  contrafts  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks  with  thofe  of  his  own  country- 
men, and  in  that  way  accounts  why  they 
neither  did  nor  could  rival  them  in  the  fin© 
arts. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Grails  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Mufa  Ibqoiy  ^zter  laxntem,  tt^nllhis  iivart3« 
Roman!  pueri  longis  rationibus  aflem 

Cc3 
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PifcQQt  in  partes  centum  didncere*    Dicat 
Filins  Albiniy  fi  de  quincunce  remota  eft 
Uncia,  qQidiuperet?  Poteras  dixifle»  Triens?  So! 
Rem  potJbris  fervare  tuam.    Redit  unda  :  qaid  fit? 
Semis.  '  An  hsec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi 
Cikm  femel  imbuerit,  fperamus  carmina  fingi 
Pofle  linenda  cedro,  et  levi  fervanda  cuprefTo? 

Ars  Poet.  v.  323. 

How  far  this  account  whkh  Horace  gives 
of  the  genius  and  charader  of  the  Romans 
in  his  time  is  applicable  to  our  times,  and 
whether  the  cura  et  arugo  peculi  be  not  as 
great  an  enemy  to  fine  writing,  and  all  the 
fine  arts,  among  us,  as  among  them,  I  am 
not  at  prefent  to  inquire.  But  it  belongs  to 
our  fubjeiSt  to  obferve,  that  Horace,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  admiration  and  imitation 
of  the  Greek  mailers,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  moft  perfedl  of  all  the  Roman  writers 
in  every  kind  of  writing  that  he  has  at- 
tempted. For  the  fchools  of  declamation 
were  beginning,  about  this  time  in  Rome, 
to  infed:  the  ftyle  of  all  kinds  of  writing  j 
and  I  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  even  Vir- 
gil has  not  entirely  efcaped  the  infection*. 

*  See  wkat  I  have  before  faid  upon  this  fubjed,  p.  26q^ 
ftfc^. 
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Thefe  fchools,  ki  the  fucceeding  age,  intirely 
corrupted  the  tafte,  and  produced  a  Seneca, 
a  Tacitus,  and  a  Pliny  the  younger*. 

Another  great  writer  among  the. Romans 
was  Julius^  Csefar  ;  great  in  letters  and  elo- 
quence, as  well  as  in  arms.  He  fpoke 
with  the  fame  fpirit,  fays  Quindilian,  with 
which  he  fought  j  and,  if  any  of  his  ora- 
tions had  come  down  to  us,  I  believe*  we 
fliould  have  admired  thofe  of  Cicero  lefs. 
Thus  much,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  hi^ 
Commentaries,  the  only  work  of  his  that 
remains,  are  moft  perfect  of  the  kind : 
They  are  no  more  than  memoirs,  which,  as 
we  are  told,  he  intended  only  as  materials 
for  hiftory,  not  having  time  to  give  them 
the  ornament  and  drefs  which  hiftory  re- 
quires. Biit,  in  the  opinion,  not  only  of  his 
friend  Hirtius,  but  of  Cicero,  who  had  cer- 
tainly no  partiality  for  him,  they  were  fo 
elegantly  and  fo  well  written  in  every  re- 
fped,  as  to  difcourage  even  the  ableft  wri- 
ters from  attempting  to  give  more  orna- 

*  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  this  fubje£l  in  tho 
parage  above  quoted. 

Cc  4 
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ment  to  the  fubje£t*.  Indeed,  it  is  fur- 
prifing  with  what  a  perfpicuoui  brcvitfj, 
very  different  from  the  obfcure  2^nd  ^ff^Qr 
^d  brevity  of  Tacitus,  and  with  what  per- 
fect fimplicity  of  ftyle,  he  has  recorded 
the  greateft  military  operations  that  are 
any  where  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind  f « 

But  the  greateft  profc-writer  among  th? 
Romans,  both  for  the  value  and  number  of 


*  '  Hirtiusy  iq  prsf«tione  ad  Ubrum  odarma  de 
^  bello  Gallico.  Cicero,  de.  claris  oratoribus^  cap.  75.^ 
Hircias  fays,  that  he  more  ^han  others  muft  admire 
thofe  commentaries,  becaufe  others  only  kno\¥  how 
forredly  and  well  they  are  writteoi  bat  he  knev^  llo^r 
cafily  and  quickly. 

t  It  is,  I  think,  entertaining  to  read  the  defcrip* 
tions  of  our  modern  battles  (which,  with  all  their  noife 
and  fmoke,  compared  with  thofe  of  Julius,  are  little 
better  than  the  battles  of  cranes  and  pigmies,  or  of  frog^ 
^d  mice) ;  and  to  read  at  the  fame  time  Casfar's  account 
of  his  battles,  which  were  truly  heroic^^battles,  like  thoi!: 
thai  Homer  defcribes. 


Uiad  iv«  L«  4564 
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his  works,  is  Cicero.  In  his  critical  and 
philofophical  works,  the  ftyle  is  moft  beau- 
tiful ;  and  his  letters  are  perfed  models  of 
epiftolary  writing.  As  to  his  orations,  I 
have  prefumed  to  criticife  pretty  feverely 
the  ftyle  of  them,  in  which  I  have  done 
no  more  than  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
beft  critics  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
?ind  fome  of  them  too  his  own  particular 
friends,  fuch  as  Brutus,  who  defiderated  in 
him  the  Succus  etfanguis  incorruptus^  to  ufe 
Cicero's  own  words,  of  the  Attic  eloquence; 

Such  was  hi$  firil  battle  with  the  Helvetii,  where 
he  fent  away  hi$  own  horfe,  and  the  horfes  of  all  his 
officers^  that  the  danger  might  be  equal  to  them  all, 
which'be  judged  to  be  fo  great^  that  he  would  not  vexi- 
tore  in  any  of  his  three  lines  of  battle  two  new-leried 
legions,  but  pofled  them  with  the  auxiliaries  upon  the 
fop  of  the  hill,  qoite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 
The  battle,  he  fays,  continued  from  morning  to  night, 
during  all  which  time  n^  man  /a<w  the  hack  of  an 
emrny.  A  mere  modern  reader  would  think  this  very 
flat,  and  expert  that  a  great  deal  more  would  have  been 
f^d  of  Q}  obftinate  a  battle,  that  had  }a(M  fo  long. 
And  indeed  if  we  could  fuppofe,  in  modern  tines,  bodies 
and  fpirits  of  men,  arms  and  difcipline  fit  for  fuch  a 
confti^^  what  exaggeration  would  there  not  be  io  the 
defcription  of  h  \  How  would  the  ilyle  be  loaded  with 
epithets,  (lich  as  heroic  valour--*  unparalleled  courage— 
irrtiftillft  fiiry,  5sc.  it^. 
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and  there  is  certainly  fomething  too  florid, 
and  what  may  be  called  bloated,  in  the  ftyle 
of  his  orations,  when  compared  with  that 
of  Demofthenes,  Lyfias,  or  any  other  of 
the  great  orators  of  Athens.  But,  fuch  as 
they  are,  they  are  very  much  better  than 
the  heft  after  his  time.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  only  compare  his  enco- 
mium upon  Julius  Caefar,  pronounced  in 
the  fenate  upon  occafion  of  that  conqueror 
pardoning  Marcus  Marcellus,  with  Pliny^s 
panegyric  upon  the  Emperor  Trajan,  the 
moft  perfedt  thing  of  the  rhetorical  kind 
in  later  times.  In  the  one  we  find  a 
copious  flowing  eloquence,  which  fills  the 
mind  no  lefs  than  the  ears;  and,  in  the 
other,  but  a  fcanty  fenfe,  frittered  into 
little  terfe  fentences,  acute  enough,  but 
v/ithout  gravity  or  weight.  It  mufl:,  how- 
V  ever,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  would  have 
done  better,  if  he  had  fl:uck  clofer  to  his 
Greek  matters,  and  continued,  as  he  began, 
to  tranflate  from  Demofthenes,  inftead  of 
praftifrng  fo  much  on  fiditious  fubjefts  in 
the  fchools  of  declamation.  This,  indeed, 
gave  him  a  copioufnefs  in  fpeaking;  but 
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at  the  fame  time,  a  redundancy  and  dif- 
fluence,  to  ufe  a  metaphor  of  his  own^ 
which  pleafed  the  people  more  than  it  did 
good  judges  *. 

To  conclude  this  criticifm  upon  the  Ro- 
man authors,  as  far  as  they  imitated  the 
Greeks,  fo  far,  and  no  farther,  they  fucceeded. 
Salluft  was  the  firft,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  who  ventured  to  neglect  that  ftan- 
dard,  and  to  ftrike  out  a  new  ftyle  of  hiftory 


•  That  Aich  was  Cicero's  ftyle  in  his  younger  days 
before  he  went  to  Rhodes,  is  confefTed  by  Cicero  him- 
felf;  for,  fpeaking  of  his  Greek  mafter  at  Rhodes, 
Molo,  he  fays,  *  Is  dedit  operam,  fi  modo  id  confequi 
'  potuit,     ut   nimis    redundantes    nos,    et    fuperfluentes 

*  javenili    quadam   dicendi  impunitate  et    licentia,   re- 

*  primeret,  et  quali  extra  ripas  diffluentes  coerceret.* 
Here  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  he  very  modeftly  fays, 

^  modo  id  confequi  potuit.  Now  the  fevere  critics  ia 
Rome  thought  that  he  had  not  accomplifhed  it,  nor 
|s  it  likely  that,  in  fo  ihort  a  time  as  he  was  at  Rhodes, 
he  would  be  able  to  alter,  altogether,  a  manner  aU 
ready  formed  ;  but  by  the  people  he  was  exceedingly 
admired,  and,  perhaps,  more  admired  than  if  he  had 
been  more  chafte  and  correct  5  for  it  was  the  people  of 
Rome  that  adipired  him,  not  the  people  that  admired 
Dcmofthenes.  And  to  them  we  may  apply  the  French 
proverb*  *  Apx  gens  de  village  trompettes  de  bois*' 
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peculiar  to  himfelf.  Tacitus  endearour- 
cd  to  improve  upon  the  pattern  he  had  fet, 
but  made  it  much  worfe,  becaufe  ftill  far- 
ther removed  from  the  Greek  ftandard; 
and  fo  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worfe, 
till  at  laft  the  tafte  of  writing,  a^  well  as  of 
every  other  art,  became  quite  barbarous.  - 

Upon  the  revival  of  letters,  the  firft  fcho* 
lars  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England, 
formed  their  ftyle,  as  the  bed  Roman  au- 
thors did,  upon  the  model  of  the  Greek 
writers ;  for  they  did  not  imitate  thofe  who 
were  no  more  than  imitators  themfelves^ 
but  went  to  the  fountain-head,  without  fol- 
lowing the  rivulets  which  the  Latins  had 
from  thence  derived.  Among  the  firft  of 
thefe  fcholars  was  Chancellor  More,  whofe 
judgment,  preferring  the  Greek  to  the  Ro- 
man writers,  I  have  elfewhere  quoted  j  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  not  his 
opinion  fingly,  but  that  of  all  the  learned 
of  his  age.  Milton's  ftyle  may  be  faid  to 
be  as  much  Greek  as  it  is  poffible  to  make 
Englifli ;  and  even  his  Latin  ftyle  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  formed,  not  from  the 
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imitation  of  any  Roman  writer,  but  by  the 
ftandard  of  the  Greek,  as  the  Romans 
tb^mfelves  wrote.  Roger  Afcham,  who  li*- 
vecj  a  generation  before,  and  was  an  excel- 
lent Greek  and  Latin  fcholar,  has  no  doubt 
in  this  matter ;  and  I  will  here  tranfcribe 
what  he  fays  upon  the  fubjedt.  After  hav- 
ing enumerated  all  the  great  authors  that 
the  fingle  city  of  Athens  had  produced  in 
philofophy,  eloquence,  hiftory,  and  poetry, 
he  adds,  *  Now  let  Italian,  and  Latin  itfelf, 

*  Spanifh,   French,    Dutch,    and    Englifh, 

*  bring  forth  their  learning,  and  recite  their 

*  authors,  Cicero  only  excepted,  and  one  or 

*  two  more  in  Latin,  they  be  all  patched  up 

*  clouts  and   rags,  in  comparifon   of  fair 

*  woven  broad  cloths ;  and  truly,  if  there 

*  be  any  good  in  them,  it  is  either  learned^ 
^  borrowed,  or  ftolen,  from  fome  of  thofe 

*  worthy  wits  of  Athens  *.' 


•  p.  255.  of  Afcham's  Bngliih  worfo^  publifhed  at 
London  1771-  Thi^  R.oger  Afqham  wa3  preceptor  to 
Q^eon  Elizabeth,  and  taught  her  Greek  a|id  Latin« 
He  relat««»  p.  272.  that  for  a  yearoj:  two  (he  employed 
]k«rftlf  cooftantly  every  forenoqn  in  dtmSU  traj^Iating,^ 
U  h^  csktls  it>  q(  Qemqftb^Cis  and  lif^ir^teig.  ani  of 
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The  Greek  writers,  therefore,  muft  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  ftandards  for  good 
writing,  as  much  as  their  ftatues  are  for  good 
ftatuary  or  painting.  If,  however,  the  young 
ftudent  will  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble 
neceflary  to  attain  fuch  a  knowledge  of  th 

tome  part  of  Tully  in  the  afternoon ;  by  which  he 
means,  firll  tranflating  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  into 
Englifh,  and  then  from  the  Englifh  back  again  into 
Greek  or  Latin;  by  which  means,  he  fays,  that  (he 
attained  to  fuch  a  perfedt  knowledge  of  both  languages, 
that  there  were  few  in  both  the  univeriities,  or  clfe- 
where  in  England,  to  be,  in  that  refpefl,  compared 
with  her.  And,  in  another  place,  p.  222.  he  relates, 
that  when  he  went  to  take  leave  of  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
before  his  journey  to  Germany,  he  found  her  in  her 
chamber  reading  the  Phxdo  of  Plato  in   Greek,    *  and 

•  with  as  much  delight  as  fome  gentlemen  would  read  a 

•  merry  tale   in   Bcccace,  while  her  parents,   the  duke 

•  and  the  duchefs,  with  all  their  houfliold,  gentlemen 
«  and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park.*  .  And 
of  this  lady  he  fays  further,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of 
his,    one    Sturmius  a  German,    «  Hac   fuperiore  aeftate, 

•  cum    amicos    meos   in  agro    Eboracenfi    viferem,    ct 

•  indc  Uteris  Johannis  Checi  in  aulam,  ut  hue  profi- 
c  cifcerem    accitus    fum,     in     via    deflexi    Leiceftriam, 

•  ubi  Jana  Graja  cum  patre  habitaret.  Statim  ad- 
«  miflus  fum  in  cubiculum :  inveni  nobilem  puel- 
«  lam,  Dii  boni  !  legentem  Greece  Phaedonem, 
«  quern  fie  intelligit,  ut  mihi  ipii  fummam  admira- 
«  tionem   injiceret.       Sic   loquitur     et    fcribit    Grace, 

•  ttt  vera   referent!    vix   fides    adhiberi    pofiit.     Na^a 
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Greek,  as  to  enable  him  to  read  with  eafe  and 
delight  the  Greek  authors,  there  are  La-^ 
tin,  fuch  as  thofe  I  have  mentioned 
above,  that  are  not  unworthy  of  imitation ; 
particularly,  I  recommend  Cicero,   as  the 


«  eft  prasceptorem  Joannem  Elinarum,  utriufque  linguae 
'  valde  peritum;  propter  humanitatem,  prudentiam, 
'  ufum,     redam    religionem,    et    alia  multa    rediffimae 

*  amicitiae  vincula,  mihi  conjunftiffimum.*  The 
young  King  Edwafd  VI.  who  had  Sir  John  Cheke  for 
his  preceptor,  was  alfo  very  learned,  and,  as  Afcham 
fays,    p.    241.      *  Had   he    lived   a  little   longer,    his 

*  only  example  had  bred  fuch  a  race  of  worthy  learn- 
«  ed  gentlemen  as  this  realm  nevei*  did  yet  afford.* 
And,  in  the  fame  parage,  he  mentions  '  two  noble 
«  primrofes  of  nobility,  the  young  Duke  of  Suffolk  and 

*  Lord  Henry  Mairavers,  who  were  fuch  two  examples 

*  to  the  court  for  learning  as  our  time  may  rather  wifh 
«  than  look  for  again.' 

If,  therefore,  the  antient  learning  be,  as  I  fuppofe, 
the  only  true  learning,  that  age  was  certainly  a  more 
learned  age  than  this.  It  does  not  belong  to  my  fubjeA, 
as  I  have  faid,  to  compare  it  in  other  refpedls  with  the 
prefent;  but  thus  much  I  hope  I  may  fay  without 
offence,  that,  if  our  kings  and  queens  were  educated  as 
Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were,  and  if  our  people 
of  faihion  employed  their  leifure-hours,  as  Lady  Jane 
Gray  did,  and  the  other  perfons  of  difUn^tion  mentioned 
by  Afcham,  neither  our  public  nor  private  affairs  would 
go  the  worfe  for  it. 
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moft  copious  and  elegant,  if  not  the  n%oft 
correA  of  them  alL  His  works  I  would 
advife  fuch  a  ftudent  to  ftudy  day  and 
mght,  as  Horace  advifed  the  Pifones  to  ftu* 
Ay  the  Greek  mafters.  And  I  know  no 
better  introdudion  to  the  reading  of  Cicero 
than  his  life,  written  by  Dr.  Middleton^  who 
has  fhewn  an  excellent  example,  both  of 
tranflating  and  imitating. 
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CHAR     XXl. 

^he  necejfity  of  forming  ajlyle  by  imitaiioH'^ 
The  Greek  authors  the  beji  models  for 
imitation — l>Iext  to  them  the  Latin — Wko 
7iext  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  ? — Not  the 
^writings  of  the  French  Beaux  Eiprits  of 
this  age — Examination  of  thofe  French 
writers^  both  as  tt!  their  matter  andjlyle*-^  '' 
The  imitation  of  our  own  ^authors ^  who 
have  formed  themfclves  upon  the  antient 
models^  is  beji^  next  to  the  imitation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin. 

IT  may  feem  ftrange,  but  it  is  not  more 
ftrange  than  true,  that  every  au- 
thor, however  original  he  may  think  him- 
felf,  or  be  thought  by  others,  in  point  of 
ftyle  and  compofition,  is  no  better  than  an 
imitator.  The  cafe  truly  is,  that  either 
there  is  fome  author  whom  we  admire,  and 
propofe  to  ourfelves  as  a  model,  which  I 
believe  generally  happens,  or  we  take  in- 
Vol.  IIL  D  d 
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fenfibly,  and  without  knowing  it^  after  the 
ftyle  and  manner  of  thofe  with  whom  wc! 
converfe,  or  of  tjie  books  which  we  read  j 
and  the  utmoft  that  invention  has  ever  done 
in  this  raatteri  is  either  to  improve  ot 
heighten:  one  ftyle  that  has  been  formerly 
ufed,  or  to  mix  different  ftyles  together,  and 
temper  the  one  with  the  other*  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmoft  importance  to  every 
man  who  would  form  a  good  ftyle,  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  authors 
whom  he  reads,  or  whofe  ftyle  he  would 
chufe  to  imitate-  And  we  have  feen  an  ex- 
ample of  an  2iuthor  who  certainly  had  ge-* 
nius  (I  mean  Tacitus),  and  would  have  writ- 
ten well,  if,  inftead  of  imitating  Salluft  and 
the  fchools  of  declamation,  he  had  chofeti 
for  his  model  fome  of  the  great  authors 
of  Greece.  It  was  in  this  way,  as  I 
have  elfewhere  obfcrved,  that  Dionyfius 
the  Halicarnaflian  formed  fo  excellent  a 
ftyle;  and,  by  the  fame  means,  in  later 
times  than  thofe  of  Tacitus,  Lucian  wrote 
in  a  manner  of  which  Athens  needed  not 
to  have  been  afiiamed,  when  injlie  height 
of  its  glory  for  arts  and  karning^ 
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.  Since,  therefgrcj  we.muft  of  neceffity 
imitate^  the  only  queftion  is,  whom  ihali 
we  imitate?  And,  according  to  my  judg-» 
ment^  the  Greeks  ought  to  be  pur  ipaft€f§ 
in  the  writing  art,  no  lefs  than  in  fculpture 
and  painting.  J^eSit  to  them  are  their  imi- 
tators, the  Litin  writers.  But,  fuppofe  a 
man  undetftands  neither  jGreek  nor  Latin^ 
and  yet  will  write,  who  then  (hall  be  his 
model?  Shall  it  be thtltaUaH  authors,  the 
French,  or  fome  of  ouif  own?  For  as  to  the 
Swedifh  and  German  authors,  I  believe  no- 
body will  propofe  them  as  patterns  of  ftyle. 

As  to  the  Italians,  there  was  a  time  in 
England  when  the  authors  of  that  nation 
Were  very  much  in  fafliion.  And  it  ap* 
pears  evidently,  that  even  the  great  Milton 
has  fludied  and  imitated  them  a  good  deal. 
And,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  fprfake  the  antient 
models,  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  chufe 
better.  For,  not  only  fome  of  the  old  Ita- 
lian authors  are  excellent  writers,  but  it 
appears  to  me,  from  fome  things  which 
I  have  feen  lately  come  from  that  coun*- 
try,  that  thC:  taftc  of  good  writing  is 
ftill  preferved  there,  as  well  as  of  fculp!^ 
ture  and  painting.  S[ut  thof^  author^y 
Dd  2 
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however  excellent,  are  fo  much  out  of 
fafliion  at  prefent,  that,  I  believe,  no  man 
in  Britain  imitates  them  as  flandards  of 
good  writing. 

■  The  queftion,  therefore,  lies  altogether 
betwixt  French  ?in4  Enghfh  authors.  And, 
as  many  now-a-days  think  the  French 
writers  better  ftandards  than  even  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  fome  of  our  moft  fafhion- 
ablc  authors  have  imitated  them,  even  fo 
far  as  to  adopt  the  idioms  of  their  language, 
it  is,  I  think,  worth  the  while  to  examine 
their  pretenfions,  and  inquire,  at  fome 
length,  whether  we  ought,  for  them,  to 
give  up  the  antient  authors,  or  even  our 
A>wn. 

And,  in  the  entry  of  this  inquiry,  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  it  is  not  of  the  French 
writers  of  the  laft  age  that  I  fpeak,  nor  of 
all  of  this.  I  think  I  know  myfelf  fome  wri- 
ters at  prefent  in  France,  who  are  men  of 
fenfe  and  modefty  as  well  as  of  fciencc,  and 
who  write  fenfibly  and  foberly.  We  muft 
admit,  that,  in  this  age,  natural  know- 
ledge and  the  difcovcry  of  this  our  earth 
owes  a  great  deal   to  the  labours  of  the 
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learned  of  France ;  and,  in  former  ages,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  they  contributed 
very  much  to  the  rcftoration  of  learning, 
and  particularly  of  Gree :  learning.  But 
the  writers  I  fpeak  of  are  late  writers,  dif- 
tinguiflaed  in  their  own  country  by  the 
name  of  Beaux  Efprits^  from  the  f^avans, 
or  learned  of  the  nation.  Thefe  gentle-* 
men  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  antient 
learning,  nor  indeed  of  any  good  learning 
of  any  kind,  but  fet  up  for  writers  upon 
the  ftock  of  their  own  wit  and  genius 
merely,  not  knowing  that  the  greateft  na^ 
tural  genius,  if  it  be  not  furnifhed  with  ma- 
terials by  the  ftudy  of  books,  or  the  praftice 
of  bufmefs,  and  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind thence  arifmg,  cannot  produce  any 
thing  of  value ;  and  further,  that  it  is  not 
fufficient  for  an  artift  of  any  kind  to  have 
both  genius,  and  materials  for  that  genius 
to  work  upon,  if  he  be  not  likewife  inftrudl- 
ed  in  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  have  form^^d 
his  tafte  by  the  ftudy  and  imitation  of  the 
beft  models.  Thefe  are  the  writers  who, 
by  the  brilliancy  of  their  ftyle,  as^  it  is  called, 
that  is,  in  plain  Knglifli,  by  a  florid,  and 
fpmetimes  pert  and  flippant  manner  of  ex- 
Pd3 
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prdTiotij  have  debauched  the  tafte  of  many 
t)f  our  writers,  and  made  them  rcjedl  the 
grave,  fober,  and  fenfible  ftyH;  of  the  grp^f 
antient  matters. 

And,  firft,  let  us  confider  the  fubjed  of 
thefe  writings : — If  it  be  of  a  philofophical 
kind,  it  is  either  a  fyftem  of  nature,  with-- 
out  that  which  is  principal  in  nature,  I  mean 
mlnd\  for  our  atheiftical  writers  muft  not 
pretend  tQ  be  originals  in  their  fubjeft,  any 
tnore  than  in  their  ftyle,  but  are  cqpies  of 
the  French  in  both.     And  the  French  h^ve 
fhis  eminence  aibove  them,  that  the  lively 
impiety  of  foihe  of  them  has  done  much 
more  mifchief  than  the  dull  dogmatical  in^ 
fidelity  of  our  irreligious  writers.     And,  in- 
deed, thefe  Frencl^  authors  have  the  honour^ 
if  it  may  be  called  fuch,  to  have  propagated, 
almoft  all  over  Europe,  th?  difbelief  of  all 
religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed,  and, 
hp  co^fequence,   a  general'  corruption  of 
manners. — Or  it  is  hiftory  without  fadts,  or, 
at  leaft,  without  authorities  for  fads.     For 
it  is  part  of  the  ftate  afTun^ed  by  thefe  au- 
thors, that  they  will  not  deign  to  quote;  but 
We  muft  take  every  thing  upon  their  word, 
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even  fafts  colIe€t6d  from  authors,  whom  U 
is  well  kftown  they  do  not  tmderftand; 
and  very  often  they  take  upon  them  to 
contradi£l  fads  related  by  authors,  both 
ftfitieat  and  modern,  upon  the  credit  of 
their  miferable  narrow  fyftems  of  philofo^ 
phy; — Or,  laftly,  it  isXome  random  incohe-* 
rent  thoughts  thrown  out  upon  the  fubjedl: 
6f  morak  or  ][)oUtics,  without  any  real 
knov^ledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  va^ 
lious  fteps  of  its  progreffion  *.  Such  is 
the  matter  of  thof(?  writings,  and  the  flyle 
is  fuitable  to  the  matter,,  without  dignity 
or  gravity,  trifling,  florid,  and  flafhy; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  fuch  wri-» 
t(^rs  fhould  have  fenfe  enough  to  be  above 
w/V,  pointy  and  turn.  They  write  a  kind 
of  epigrammatic  ftyle,  confifting  all  of  fhort, 
imart  fentenceS|  without  heauty  or  variety 

*  I  am  really  diverte4  with  the  vanity  and  futility  of 
thefe  petUs  m^itres  writers  qpon  the  fubje^  of  men  and 
tpanners.  They  feem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
French  nation  is,  or^  at  lead,  was,  in  the  age  ofi  Lewis 
XIV.  the  (landurd  of  the  perfefiion  of  human  nature. 
.Aftd  there  is  another  poftulatam,  which  they  defire  the 
l-eader  fhoqld  grant,  viz.  that  they  them fel vet  are  the  fin* 
cf  their  j)ation,'qr,  at  leaft^  have  a  large  (hare  of  thi«  n-^x 
tional  pcrfe^ion. 

Pd  4 
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of  compofition,  and  as  little  conned^ion  ii^ 
the  language  as  there  is  iij  the  matter, 

Such  are  the  writers  who  have  given  the 
iotie^  to  ufc  an  expreffion  of  their  own,  to 
Kurope;  and  the  queftion  is^  whether,  for 
the  fake  of  imitating  thein,  we  fhall  give 
up  the  antients,  and  our  own  authors,  whq 
have  fo  fuccefsfully  imitated  the  antients?  If 
we  are  to  forf4ke  thq  antient  models  in  other 
arts,  as,  for  ej^ample,  in  ftatuary  and  p^intt 
ing,  and  make  the  French  our  models  in 
thefe,  as  well  as  in  the  writing  art,  every 
connoifleur  would  be  fcandalized,  and  txn 
claim  againft  the  degeneracy  pf  qur  tz^fte ; 
he  would  cornplain  that  we  no  longer  re- 
lifhed  the  chafte  beauties  of  an  Italian  hand, 
but  were  pleafed  with  the  gay,  florid,  cox- 
comb manner  of  the  French  *♦     The  fame, 

♦  I  have  been  told  a  ftory  of  a  French  painter,  ia 
the  King  of  France's  academy  of  paining  ^t  Rqqie^ 
who  was  copying  Raphael's  battle  of  Copflantinc 
and  Maxcntius,  where  thpre  is  a  reparjcable  horfe. 
An  Italian,  looking  over  his  ihoulder,  obferved  that 
the  horfe  he  painted  was  not  the  horfe  of  Raphael  : 
*  Ah  J  dit  il,  Monfieur,  il  faut  animer  la  froideur  dc 
'  Raphael/  89  he  n^adc  a  kind  pf  coxc9mb  freac|i 
hpfie. 
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I  am  perfuaded,  will  be  the  judgment,  with 
refpedt  to  the  writing  art,  of  every  man 
who  has  ftudied  the  antient  authors;  at 
leaft,  I  have  never  known  any  who  tho- 
roughly underftood  thofe  authors,  and  yet 
preferred  the  ftyle  and  compofition  of  the 
French^ 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  upon  the  fub-* 
jedl  of  the  French  learning,  that,  if  it  con- 
tinue to  prevail  as  much  in  Europe  for  the 
next  half  century  as  it  has  done  for  the 
Jaft,  there  will  be  an  end  of  antient  learn- 
ing, of  which  we  fhall  know  no  more  than 
thofe  miferable  disfigured  fcraps  of  it  that 
^re  to  be  found  in  French  books* 

But,  fuppofmg  a  man  will  write  without 
the  aljiftance  of  antient  learning,  and  yet 
not  imitate  the  French,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
I  will  give  hin^  the  fame  advice  that  I  would 
give  to  a  man  who  would  paint  or  pradife 
fculpture  without  gping  to  Italy,  and  ftudy- 
}ng  the  antient  monuments  of  thofe  arts 
jhat  are  to  be  feen  there,  which  would  be 
fo  ftudy  the  works  of  fucb  paiaters  or  fta- 
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tuarics  among  us,  as  have  formed  their 
tafte  upon  the  mafter-pieces  of  art  to  be 
fecn  in  Italy.  In  the  fame  manner,  I  Would 
advife  a  mere  modern  author  to  try  to  ac^ 
quire  a  good  tafte  of  ftyle  by  ftudying  fome 
of  the  beft  Englilh  authors,  fuch  as  Miltoni 
Clarendon,  Hooker,  Dr.  Sprat,  BiftiOp  Wil- 
kins,  who  have  fo  fuccefsfully  copied  the 
Greek  or  L?itin  matters.  When  thofe  authors 
wrote,  there  were  no  French  writers  that  were, 
thought  worthy  of  being  imitated.  Taci- 
tus was  not  then  come  into  fafliion;  and 
the  ihort,  priggifh  cut  of  ftyle,  fo  much  in 
ufe  now,  would  not  at  that  tinfte  have 
been  endured.  In  fhort,  no  other  modela 
of  ftyle  were  acknowledged  but  the  great 
authors  of  antiquity,  and  chiefly  the  Greek, 
The  confequence  of  which  was,  that,  though 
there  were  fome  better,  fomd  worfe  wri- 
ters, according  to  the  diflferent  geniufes  of 
men,  there  were  none  in  thofe  days  that 
wrote  in  a  bad  tafte.  It  is,  I  think,  niuch 
more  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  that 
We  fliould  imitate  thofe  authors  rather  than 
the  French ;  and  I  am  fure  that,  by  doing 
fo,  we  fliall  form  a  much  better  ftyle. 
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CHAP,      XXIL 

Compofithn  7iot  fo  difficutt  in  Engti/b  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin — This  arifes  from  the 
want  of  rhythm  arid  melody  in  our  lan^ 
guagCy  and  the  variety  ofJiruElure  of  the 
antient  languages — What  is  proper  and 
fuitabky  ejfential  in  writing  as  well  as  in 
other  arts — Artjhouldnot  appear  too  much 
in  compojition — The  pra6iice  of  making 
different  Jiyles  of  the  fame  words  ufeful--^ 
Tr (inflation^  and  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  it. 

FINE  fpeaking  or  Trrriting  in  aiiy  lan- 
guage, is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  great 
labour  and  diflSculty.  But  it  Ihould  be  an 
encouragement  to  a  Britifh  orator  or  writer, 
that  it  is  not  near  fo  diflScult  in  Englifh  as 
in  Greek  or  Latin;  the  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  it  never  can  be  fo  fine,  let  us  labour  it 
as  much  as  we  pleafe.  Now,  according  to 
the  Greek  proverb,  *  Fine  things  are  difE- 
^  cult*,'  and  the  finer  the  thing  the  greater 
^e  difficulty. 
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A  great  part  of  the  labour  of  antient 
comporuion  was  beftowed  upon  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear.  Tor  they  were  not  only 
at  the  greateft  pains  to  avoid  all  harflinefs 
of  pronunciation,  and  difagreeable  coUifioa  - 
of  founds,  but  they  ftudied  fo  much  the 
numbers  even  of  their  profe,  and  what  they 
called  the  melody  of  their  language,  I  mean 
their  accents,  that  their  compofitions  may 
be  really  faid,  without  figure  or  exaggera- 
tion, to  have  been  fet  to  mufic ;  and  yet,  fo 
greedy  were  their  ears,  as  Cicero  has  cx- 
preffed  it,  and  lb  difficult  to  be  fatisfied,  that 
even  Demollhenes,  as  he  fays,  did  not  always 
fill  his  *•  This  mufical  part  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with ;  and,  if  we  fhould  attempt 
any  thing  of  that  kind  in  our  language, 
we  run  the  hazard  of  making  our  compo- 
lotion  much  worfe.    For,  even  among  thew, 

*  Speaking  of  eloqasncc,   he  fays,    *  In  quo  tantum 

*  abeii    ut    nodra    m'xrcmnr,    ut   ufque    eo    diHicilcs  ac 

*  rnoroCi    fimus,    ut  nobis    non    fatisfaciat   ipfe  Demof- 

•  thcqcs ;    qui    quanquam     upus    eminet     inter    omnps 

•  in  omni    gcnerc    dicendi,    tamen   non   femper   implet 

*  aores   meas  :    ha,  funt    avid:c    et    capaccs,    et   femper 

•  aliquid  immenrnm  JDJinitumque  defidcrant;'    Orat.  s^i 
M*  f  rucum,  c  2p. 
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as  Cicero  has  obferved,  nlmiiim  quod  cjl^ 
qffendit  vebementins^  quam  Id  qiibd  viddiir 
partim ;  Orator,  c.  53.  Then  they  mufl: 
alfo  have  beftowed  a  labour  upon  the  va- 
ticus  ftrudture  and  arrangement  of  theif 
words,  fuch  as  our  modern  languages  will 
not  admit  of.  In  fhort,  it  appears  that  all 
we  can  do  in  the  matter  of  ftyle  is  to  chufe 
proper  words,  give  them  the  figures  of  com- 
pofition  fuitable  to  the  fubjedt,  and  vary 
thofe  figures  as  much  as  we  can,  fo  as  to 
avoid  a  monotony  of  compofition.  But,  la 
all  this  there  is  one  thing  that  muft  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  as  without  it  all  our 
other  pains  to  make  our  compofitions 
agreeable  would  be  loft,  and  that  is,  the  ro 
'sf^sTTovy  as  the  Greek  critics  call  it,  or  the 
decorum.  This  predominates,  as  the  Hali-^ 
carnaflian  fhews,  in  all  the  arts,  and  fets 
bounds  to  the  artifts,  beyond  which  they 
muft  not  pafs.  And  yet  it  is  what  no  cri- 
tic, as  far  as  I  know,  antient  or  modem, 
has  attempted  to  define;  nor  indeed  does  it 
appear  to  me  poflible  to  define  it,  as  it  is 
dependent  upon  fo  many  circumftances; 
but  every  body  of  tafte  and  judgment  im- 
mediately feels  the  want  of  it.     And,  Iiow- 
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ever  well  a  thing  may  be  faid,  or  if  it  be 
too  well  faid,  that  is,  if  too  much  labour 
be  bellowed,  and  more  ornament  upon  the 
compofition  than  is  fuited  to  the  fubjedl  or 
occafion,  it  will  rather  offend  than  pleafe  a 
good  judge. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  obfervation, 
that,  if  in  any  art  it  be  neceffary  to  conceal 
art,  it  is  fo  in  fpeaking  or  writing*  And 
this  obfervation  applies  particularly  to  the 
art  employed  about  the  words  j  for  the 
matter  ought  always  to  be  principal,  and,  if 
too  much  care  appear  to  be  beftowed  upon 
the  words,  it  will  offend  every  judicious 
hearer  or  reader.  Nor  do  I  know  that  any 
greater  praife  can  be  beftowed  upon  a  com- 
pofition, than  that  we  do  not  attend  at  all  to 
the  words,  but  only  to  the  matter ;  not  but 
that  the  words  pleafe,  and  very  much  too, 
if  they  be  good  words  and  fitly  put  toge- 
ther, but  it  is  a  pleafure  that  is  concealed 
from  us  in  a  good  compofition,  like  that 
pleafure  which  the  Halicarnaflian  tells  vs 
arifes  from  the  melody  and  rhythms  of 
Demofthenes,  which,  fays  he,  we  ought 
not  to  deny,  becaufe  we  do  not  perceive 
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that  the  comppfition  Is  either  melodious  or 
numerous.  For  the  art,  fays  he,  confifts  in 
mixing  the  accents  and  the  quantities,  fo  that 
neither  the  melody  nor  the  rhythm  appears; 
and^  if  it  were  otherwife,  it  would  be  a  fault ; 
for.  then  the  compofition  would  appear  like 
a  poem  or  a  fong  *.  For  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  maxim,  that  artis  ejl  celare  artem^ 
I  have  in  another  place  compared  the  ftylc 
of  Demofthenes  and  Tacitus  f.  The  firft 
of  thefe  has  hardly  any  appearance  at  all 
of  art,  though  it  be  the  moft  artificial  of 
all  compofitions  in  profe  j  and  a  man  who 

*  The  pafiage  15  remarkable^  and  the  learned  rea* 
der  will   be  glad  to  fee  it  in   the  o/iginal : — iCa»  |xr.«* 

jliK  vvoXxpfi  ^c^vfAajrov  uvat  rov  T^oyop  u  xau  rn  iffii^  Xs|fi  ^r,fu 

moirtviuvaff^fri  >if|K»  ^"^^^  fAftXifftx  n  rish  Ttf  ^nrc^o;*  rn  h 
4Vtten^i»  jea»  Tn  t90ffa*rviTi  Tn»  aurOiio'ty  ^iaXavdayiu  Tot  fM9  ya^ 
cvynt^yt^*    ▼«    ^<    a-w:^^a^Ah*    ret   h    cbAti  tuk   rfon^   rm 

iftifte^O*   ^£i»oT9rro^»  C.  48* 

t  See  abQve,  page  214.  * 
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was  not  a  critic  would  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  there  was  nothing  more  in  it  but  plain 
fenfe   exprefled  in  plain  words  ;  whereas 
the  art  of  Tacitus's  ftyle  is  apparent  to  every 
body;  but  it  is,  I  think,  bad  art,    and  a 
great  deal  of  labour  beftowed  to  write  ill  *. 
Of  this  kind  would  be  the  labour  beftowed 
to  make  our  compofitions  numerous  and 
harmonious,  like  that  of  the  antients ;  and 
we  have  fome    attempts  of  that  kind   in 
profe   compofition,   which   do   not   at  all 
pleafe  me.      The  antient  orators   are   not 
only  to  be  excufed,  but  praifed,  for  ftudying 
fo    much    the   pleafure    of   the    ear;    for 
it  would  have  been  a  fault  in  them,  if  they 
had  negleded  the  opportunity  which  their 
language  afforded  them    of  making  their 
compofitions  mufical.  But,  if  I  may  prefume 
to  advife  the  Britifh  orator  or  writer,  he 
will  not  be  at  fo  much   pains  about    the 
found  of  his  compofition,   and,  if  he  can 
avoid  fhocking  the  ear  by  rough  gtating 
founds,  or  cloying  it  by  a  tirefome  unifor- 
mity, he  will  be  contented.     For  he  may 

•  This  is  what  the  Greek  critics  call  ««xo^r,?ua. 
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as  well  propofe  to  build  a  palace  of  rough 
pebbles,  as  to  make  a  numerous  and. flow- 
ing compofition  of  our  harfh  monofyllables*. 

♦  By  what  I  have  faid  here>  and  in  the  precceding 
part  of  this  chapter^  I  would  not  be  underilood  to 
Jeny  chit  there  is  a  rhythm,  at  leaft,  if  not  a  melody, 
bblongihg  16  our  language.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a 
late  Tcry  ingenious  work  pablilhed  in  London,  entitled, 
'.  Aii  EQay  towards  eftabliihing  the  Melody  and  Meafure 
of  Speech,  to  be  exprefTed  and  perpetuated  by  peculiar 
iyfaibols  i*  which  convinces  me  that  a  great  deal  more, 
in  this  rcCpe^iy  may  be  made  of  the  Englifli  language 
thaft  I  thdoght  was  poffible;  but  iUH,  I  think,  it  is 
at  fhfthm  of  a  diTTerent  kind  from  that  of  Greek  or  La- 
Wlr;  nor  do  I  think  that,  by  any  labour,  we  ever 
caa  bring  our  language  to  pleafe  the  ear  fo  much  by 
a  variety  of  tones,  and  of  long  and  (hort  fyllables» 
at  thoie  antient  languages  do,  or  rather  di^;  for  we 
have  fo  little  of  the  prance  of  true  rhythm  and 
sAtlody  in  our  own  language,  that  no  man,  who  is 
not  a  muiician,  and  has  not  ma^  a  particular  ftudy 
of  tones  and  quantity  of  fyllables,  can  apply  them  to 
Greek  or  Latin.  When  I  fpeak  of  temi,  I  do  not 
mean  the  tones  of  paflion  or  fentiment,  which  are 
cbiiiiAOn  to  all  languages,  but  I  mean  fyllabic  tones,  or 
accents,  properly  fo  called,  which  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans had,  over  and  above  the  tones  of  pailion  and  fen- 
timent, which  belonged  to  the  players  art  among  them ; 
whereas  the  other  were  an  eflential  part  of  the^gMinmar 
of  tlie  language. 

Vol.  III.  E  e 
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Another  advice  I  will  venture  to  give  to 
a  young  ftudent,  who  is  defu-ous  to  form  a 
good  ftyle,  and  lo  acquire  a  corre£lt  tafte  in 
i'peaking  or  writing,  is  this,  That,  as  of  the 
lame  words  different  ftyles  are  made  hy 
different  compofition^  he  fhoulJ  exercife 
liimfclf  in  making  of  the  fame  words  con- 
verfuion  or  epiftolary  ftyle,  for  example  j 
the  hiftoric  or  the  rhetorical ;  and  he  may 
trv  alfo  to  make  of  them  fuch  verfe  as  Mil-' 
ton  has  made  of  plain  words.  All  this  may 
be  done  only  by  a  different  compofition. 
He  may  then  proceed  to  ornament  a  little 
by  figures,  both  of  fmgle  words  and  of  com- 
pofition, and  try  hoav  much  ornament  each 
of  the  three  firft  mentioned  ftyres  will  bear 
without  running  into  the  poetic,  which,  if 
the  rubjedl:  be  fuitable,  will  bear  every  kind 
of  ornament.  By  this  exercife  he  will  leara 
to  diftinguilh  accurately  different  flyles  and 
maianers,  and  will  not,  in  his  own  compofi- 
tions,  jumble  and  confound  them  altogether, 
vvhich,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  great  fault 
of  our  modern  writing. 

I  would  alfo  advife  our  young  ftudent  not 
only  to  ftiidy  moft  diligently  the  antient 
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mailers,  but  to  tranflate  from  them.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Cicero  formed  his  flyle ; 
and,  after  him,  I  think-,  none  of  us  need 
think  the  practice  mean  and  fervile,  or  be- 
low our  genius.  And  I  would  advife  to 
make  the  tranflations  at  firft  as  literal  as  our 
language  will  bear ;  then  to  ufe  greater  free- 
dom^  and  fo  go  on  by  degrees  till  our  per- 
formance come  at  laft  to  have  no  longer  that 
ftifF  air,  which  tranflations  commonly  have, 
but  the  free  -liberal  manner  of  an  original 
€ompofition,  with  as  much,  however,  re- 
maining of  the  antient  author  as  is  fuffi- 
dent  to  diflinguifh  it  from  the  ordinary 
dompofitiohs  of  the  age.  For  thofe  tranfla- 
tions, which  intirely  modernize  the  author, 
I  condemn  altogether,  and  confider  them, 
rather  as  a  difguife  than  a  proper  drefs  for  a 
reverend  antient;  for  they  appear  to  me  like 
a  buft  of  Alexander  or  Julius  Caefar  with  a 
tbupee  and  a  bag.  By  this  exercife  con^ 
tinued  for  a  long  time  (for  nothing  is  to  be 
done  at  once  in  this  matter)  he  will  form  a 
ftyle,  which  will  not  be  altogether  anti- 
quated or  uncouth,  but  will  have  fomething 
E  e  2 
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of  the  ruft  of  antiquity*  fufRcient  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  the  common  trivial  writing^ 
of  the  da^y,  and  wiil  very  riiuch  pleafe  a  true 
judge  of  ftyle^  thomgh  it  will  no  doubt 
ofFeftd  the  mere  modetft  veritcrSy  wh6  ge- 
nerally confider  ihemfelves  as  perfect  mo- 
dels and  ftandards,  tliough  they  may  thmk 
proper  to  name  as  fuch  fome  of  their  con*^ 
temporary  writers^ 

*  This  is  wlisLt  the  Halicarnaffian  commends  in  the  Style- 

©f  Plato  ;  on  titTifa^  eitmi  (Xf|e»  "rS  tlTiotrafo^)  xdtl  ;gM*«  I  tjf 
<i^aioryiT6;  i^^fM  zou  >^rfiutQ^  iltvr^x'^^  r  S^^i^*  ^  PteW 
peinm»  c.  2. 

I  heard  a  man  fay,  who  had  ft'udled  the  antient  ilatoes 
very  much,  that^  in  order  to  form  a  true  tafle  ef  beaoty 
and  grace  in  that  art,  we  nnifl  live,  in  a  manner^  for  feme' 
eoniiderable  time  among  thofe  fiatuesi  and  t^rn  our  eye9 
as  much  as  poffible  &om  every  thing  modern*  IJbelieva 
the  fame  is  true  of  the  writing  art.  If  we  would  form  a^ 
j5erfe£t  ftyle,  we  muft  for  fome  time  con ve^fe  Only  witft; 
the  befl  antient  authors,  till  we. are  fo  much  pofleflbd  of 
their  tafleand  manner,  that  we  may  venture  upon  modeio- 
reading,  without  running  much  has^ard  of  having^our  taib 
corrupted  by  it.    . 
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CHAP.     XXIIL 

<3^  the  fopbtftkal  Jlyle—l'bree  fever al  j^e-- 
ciefes  of  It — TChe  pedantic — The  forid — 
and  the  auflere — The  prtfent  fiyle  gene* 
rally  of  the  fecond  kind — The  antient  au- 
ihors  wIjo  have  ^written  in  this  fiyle — 
Not  approved  of  by  the  frft  r^fiortrs  of 
learning — The  €atfes  that  prodiu:e  the 
fophyiical  fyle^^Men  rf  luftnefs  the  befl 
m^riters^  if  not  deficient  in  genius  and 
learning — Sir  yobn  Cbeckes  judgtnent  Jm 
this  matter^ 

I  HAVE  Gbfcrvcd  more  than  once,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  that,  whatever  va- 
lue we  may  fet  upon  the  ornaments  of 
ftyle,  it  is  the  matter  of  every  compofition 
that  fliould  be  chiefly  ftudied  by  an  author. 
And,  indeed,  where  too  much  pains  ap- 
pears to  be  beftowed  upon  the  words ^  it 
C)&nds  a  judicious  reader  or  hearen  This 
Ec  3 
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I  think  an  obfervation  of  fuch  confequence, 
that  the  reader,  I  hope,  will  excufe  me  for 
returning  to  it,  and  enlarging  a  Uttle  more 
upon  it. 

That  the  matter  is  principal  in  every 
.  compofition,  and  that  the  words  are  only  for 
the  fake  of  the  matter,  is  what  no  man  of 
common  fenfe  will  deny.  The  words, 
therefore,  ftiould  be  fuited  to  the  matter.  If 
the  matter  be  high,  fo  ought  alfo  the  words 
to  be ;  and  if  again  the  matter  be  common 
and  trivial,  the  words  ought  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind.  But,  whatever  the  fubjedt  be, 
whether  high  or  low,  there  muft  be  fenfe  in 
the  compofition,  for  the  want  of  which  no 
ornament  of  words  will  atone*.  And  the 
tiner  the  words  are,  if  there  be  no  weight 
in  the  matter,  the  compofition  will  for  that 
but  offend  the  more,  and,  to  a  man  of  fenfe, 
will  appear  even  ridiculous  j  for  it  is  with  the 
words  as  with  the  pronunciation  of  them. 

*  Cicero,  upon  this  fubjeft,  cxprefTes  himfelf  in  very 
flrong  terms :    *  Nihil  tarn  furibfum  eft,  quam  verborum 

*  vel  optimorum  in^nis  fonitus,  nulla  fabjedla  XententU 

♦  aut  fcientia.* 
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Nothing  in  fpeaking  offends  you  more  than 
great  emphafis  and  vehement  adion  accom- 
panying words  of  little  or  no  fignificancy. 

'  The  over-labouring  of  words  made  that 
fault  of  ftyle,  which  was  known  in  antient 
times  by  the  name  of  xhQfopJji/lical^  becaufe 
it  was  by  the  fophifts  of  old  that  it  was 
chiefly  pra6:ifed  ^.  I  think  it  may  be  fitly 
divided  into  three  kinds.  The  firft  is, 
when,  upon  common  and  ordinary  fubjeijs, 
words  are  ufed  that  are  not  common,  but 


*  There  were  two  famous  fophifts  in  the  days  of  So- 
crates, Prodicus  and  Hippias.  Thcfe  Plato  has  introduced 
into  his  Protagoras;  and,  as  ht  was  a  poetas  well  as  a 
philofopher,  he  has  imitated  incomparably  well  the  ftyle 
and  manner  of  each  of  them ;  fee  the  Protagoras,  page 
234.  Edit.  Ficini,  The  pafiage  is  too  long  to  be  inferred^ 
but  well  deferving  to  be  read  by  every  fcholar.  I  ihall 
only  obferve  upon  it,  that  the  ftyle  of  Hippias  is  re- 
markably metaphorical  and  florid,  and  fncli  as,  by 
thtf  generality  of  readers  now-a-days,  would  be  thought 
very  fine;  but  Plato  certainly  judged  otherwife,  though 
he  was  far  from  being  an  enemy-  to  the  ornaments 
of  ftyle,  and  has  laboured  words  more  than  perhaps 
any  philofopher,  even  too  much,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome  critics.  The  ftyle  of  Prodicus  is  fophiftical  in 
another  way  ;  for  it  is  full  of  nice  diftindions  of  the  pro- 
priety of  words, 

E  e  4 
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arc  either  altogether  new,  and  made  for  the 
occafion,  or  not  commonly  ufed.  Of  tbia 
kind  among  us  are  words  borrowed- from 
the  learned  languages,  but  which  yet  have 
not  been  naturalized  by  ordinary  ufe,  Su<ih 
words  are  not  improper  upon  high  fubjedsi 
clpecially  where  the  writer  or  fpeaker  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  much  animated  and 
heated  with  paffion;  and,  in  treating  of 
matters  of  art  and  fcience,  if  our  own  lan^- 
guage  does  not  afford  words  proper  to  ex- 
prefs  our  notions,  we  are  allowed  to  borrow 
them  from  more  learned  languages;  but,^ 
if  fuch  words  are  ufed  upon  common  or 
trivial  fubjefts,  it  makes  that  fpecies  of  the 
fophiftical  ftyle,  which  is  well  known  under 
the  name  of  the  pedantic.  Nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  the  words  only  ;  but,  if  the  turn  of 
the  phrafe,  and  the  manner  of  expreflion  be 
much  too  elevated  or  refined  for  the  fubje<5| 
the  ftyle  may  ftill  be  faid  to  be  pedantic  *• 


•  This  (lyle,  which  it  fcems  was  once  falhionabic  in 
France,  is  very  well  ridiculed  by  Moliere  in  his  comedy 
of  the  Precienfes  RidicuUs.  1  will  give  but  one  example 
from  it.  One  of  thefe  ladies  defires  a  gentlenun  to  fil 
down  in  the  following  woids : 
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The  misfortune  of  this  ftyle  is,  that  thA 
inor^  it  \s  l^^ure4,  th^  worife  \t  is,  whiqli* 
indeed  is  the  cafe  of  all  kinds  of  wridngi 
and,  in  general,  of  all  the  works  of  art  that 
are  executed  in  a  bad  tafte.  Such  an  au- 
thor, therefore,  never  expreffes  himfelf  pro- 
perly and  naturally,  unlefs,  perhaps,  where 
he  is  carelefs  and  inattentive  to  his  fty le.  And 
this  ihews  us  how  careful  every  man,  who 
writes  or  fpeaks,  fhould  be  to  acquire  ^ 
good  tafte  of  ftyle,  and  a  true  judgment  of 
what  is  proper  and  fuitable  to  his  fubjed:^ 


'  Mais  de  grace,  Monlieur,  ne  foyez  pas  inexorable 
^  a  ce  fauuui]  qui  voas  teRd  le  bras  il  y  a  un  quart 

*  d'^ei}re,  conten^^  un    pea  I'envi^  qu'U  a  de  veii$ 

*  ^mbrafler/ 

Congreve  too,  in  his  play  of  th^  Way  of  th  Wqrli, 
hzs  a  great  deal  of  the  fame  kind  of  language,  which  hp 
lias  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lady  Wifhfort,  as  where  h© 
tnakci  her  fay,  *  that  fhe  hopes  Sir  Rowland  does  wgn^ 

*  think  htv  frone  to  iteration  of  nuptials,* 

This  ftyle  is  alfo  ridiculed  by  Shakefpeare  in  the 
character  of  PiUoJ.  It  is  a  good  defcription  t^at  Sir 
JoJ^n  F^lftafF  gives  of  the  plain  and  natural  |tyle« 
when  lie   dedres  Pifto}    xq  fftak  lih  a  max  of  tbix 
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otherwife  he  may  be  affured  that  he  will 
lofe  all  the  labour  he  bellows  upon  his  com- 
pofiuon,  at  lead)  ia  the  opinion  of  real  cri- 
tics. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  the  fophiftical  ftyle 
is  that  which  is  not  unfuitable  to  the  fubjed, 
but  is  over-laboured,  and  too  much  adorned 
with  tropes,  and  figures  of  the  pleafurablc 
kind,  fuch  as  the  metaphor,  the  antithefis,  and 
the  parifofis,  and  where  too  much  is  given  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  car,  and  pains  more  thaa 
fuflScient  beftow^d  to  avoid  all  harfli  founds, 
and  to  give  a  fweet  flow  and  agreeable  ca- 
dence to  the  periods,  and  their  feveral  mem- 
bers. The  moft  ftriking  examples  of  this 
ftyle  are  the  orations  of  Ifocrates,  and  par- 
ticularly his  panegyric,  fo  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  for  almoft  all  his  orations  may 
be  called  by  that  name,  being  of  the  epi- 
deiSic  kind*,  that  is,  not  intended  for  bufi- 
nefs  or  adlion,  but  to  entertain  and  amufe 


♦  This  is  ill  tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  word  demons 
firati'vet  which  does  not  at. all  cxprefs  the  nature  of  this 
kind  fsi  eloquence.  Bat  mort  of  thii  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  rhetorics 
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panegyrics'^^  or  aflemblies  of  people  met 
together  at  the  games,  or  upon  occafioh  of 
any  other  feftival.  Ifocrates  is  faid  to 
have  fpent  ten,  fome  fay  fifteen  years,  in 
compofmg  this  oration,  in  which  he  ex- 
horts the  Greeks  to  join  in  a  war 
againft  the  Perfians — a  longer  time  than 
Alexander  took  to  finifli  that  warf.  It 
is  likely,  I  ^hink,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, if  the  fourth  part  only  of  that  time  had 
been  beftowed  upon  it;  for,  though  fuch 
orations,  chiefly  calculated  for  ihew  and 
oftentation,  as  the  name  denotes,  admit  of 
much  more  ornament  than  thofe  of  bufi- 
nefs ;  yet  the  ftyle  of  this  oration  is  greatly 
too  much  ornamented,  efpecially  with  re- 
ipe<3:   to  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  if  it  be 

•  The  orations  made  by  the  fophifts  at  thofe  fane- 
gyr'cal  meetings,  were  commonly  in  praife  of  fome  god» 
heroe,  or  man ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  Englifh  we  caU 
praife  z panegyric. 

f  Timcsus  the  hiilorian  made  this  comparifon,  as 
Longinus  informs  us,  cap.  4.  where  he  thinks  proper  to 
£nd  fault  with  it^  and  give  it  as  an  example  of  what  he 
calls  ihe frigid  in  ftyle;  but  I  do  not  think  it  fo  bad  as 
he  would  make  it,  though  it  be  no  doubt  magnifying 
Alexander  at  the  expence  of  this  fophift,  as  LoDginos 
^lU  Jfpcrates« 
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true  what  I  have  read  fomewhere,  that  there 
19  not  to  he  found  in  the  whole  of  it  two 
YowcU  gaping  upon  one  another.  In  this 
kind  of  flyle  Libanius  and  Hiemiftius,  fo* 
phifts  of  later  times,  have  written.  And, 
in  general,  almoft  all  the  writers  of  the 
later  times,  (I  except  only  the  philofophers 
of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,)  have  more  or 
lefs  of  this  panegyrical  ftylej  and,  particu- 
iariy,  there  is  a  writer  upon  the  fubjed:  of 
criticifm,  of  great  name  in  modem  times, 
and  who,  I  think,  is  of  fpme  value  for  the 
matter,  I  mean  Longinus,  but  whofe  ftyle 
I  think  much  too  florid  for  his  fubjeft,  or 
indeed  fc '  any  fubje£i:  that  is  treated  as  a 
matter  of  art  or  fcience.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  only  compare  his  ftyle  c£ 
criticifm  with  that  of  Ariftotle^  or  the  Hali- 
carnaiTian,  and  the  difierence  will  appear 
ftriking*. 

•  This   writer,    fpcaking    of   famous    authors,    fayi 

VfcTc    letvrtrt    Oi^t^oiXov    ctKAitoiK    Toy     uiuna^     C*     I«     a   fo- 

phiftjcaJ  periphr^fe,  with  an  arrangement  of  the 
words  and  a  cadence  that  I  hold  likewife  to  be  fo- 
phiftical.  Again,  fpeakipg  of  the  ufe  of  the  plural 
Bumber  inftead   of  the  fiogular,    he    fays,    t«  oAiidvr- 

T%r  «g»9fAtf,  c.  23.     Dithyrambic  words  with  rcry  littlt 
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The  third  and  laft  fpecies  of  the  fbphi-* 
ftical  ftyk  is  the  very  reverfe  of  t%fe,  beiftg 
^s  far  removed  as  poffibk  from  the  pJea*^ 
&rable^  the  pompous,  and  the  pa^oegyticaL 
It  gives  nothing  to  the  pleafurc  of  the  ear  j 
or,  if  it  has  any  numbers,  they  aire  harfh 
and  auftere.  The  words  it  ufes  are^  maiiy 
of  them,  obfolete  and  anti^atcd,  none  of 
diem  of  the  florid  or  poetical  icmd;  and,  as 
to  its  compofition,  it  is  varied  by  all  the 
figures  poflible,  except  fuch  as  pleafe  the 
€2tr  and  fancy ;  ^iid,  as  fome  df  the  figures 
it  ufes  are  vefy  uncouth,  and  ftrch  as  de-^ 
jfemge  the  conftruaion  and  natural  order  of" 
Ae  t^rords  very  much,  hince  it  i«  oftcit 
jJerpIexed  and  dbfcure. 

The  great  author  of  thfe  ftyle,  the  ftrfi, 
and,  according  to  the  Halicarnaffian,  the 
laft,  is  Thucydides,.  pf  whom  I  have  Ipoken 

Bieaoing*  He  deals  jnitch  In  iltniles  ^09»  like  fome 
0f  our  nodefti  Qrities,  as  where  1m  cooi|arec  ]>#*. 
i^o^nes  to  thilndi^  and  lightning,  whieb  i  confiihiey 
things  at  once,  and  Qictto  to  1 4ofVflagfft^oiiy#hi^%eid^ 
ht  atfd  wide,  and  fbmdtimes  is  tixtiti2;aifli^,  iad  xKttr 
blazes  again. 
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elfewhere*.  And  I  fliall  only  add  hcre^ 
that  it  was  probably  in.  emulation  to  Hero-» 
dotus  that  he  framed  this^  fo  iingular  ilyle ; 
for  it  is  evident,  from  his  introdudiion, 
that  he .  meant  his  work  to  be  of  a  kind 
quite  diflferent  from  that  of  Herodotus; — 
whether  it  were  that  he*  difapproved  of 
the  ftyle  of  Herodotus,  or  defpaired  of 
excelling,  or  even  of  equaling  him  in  that 
ftyle  t-  — -'   / 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  what  the  HalicamaT-* 
fian  fays,  that  Thucydides^  though  he  had 
his  admirers  aniong  the  Greeks,  yet  had  no 
imitators.  But  there  are  two  Rom^n  authors 
who  certainly  imitated  him ;  I  mean  Salluft 
and  Tacitus,  of  whofe  ftyle  I  have  already 
Ipoken  at  great  length ;  and,  I  think,  it  is  true 

♦  Pag.  19S.  ... 

f  He    fays,  '  that    his    hHlory  -  he    intended  to    be 

xriifia   CK    ftit    fcoMo*   ij    ayatiafUL    m   to   va^xx^^f^ei  euccvuf; 

by  which  lafl  words  he  appears  to  me  plainly 
enough  CO  'infinnate,  that  Herodotus's  hiflory  was 
of  the  pkHegylical  kind,  (accordingly  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  read  by  him  at  the  Olympic  games) 
and  more  cjilpulated  to  gain  the  prize  of  the  day, 
than  to  be  a  iailing  monument  for  the  inilrufUon  of 
poflerity. 
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what  I  have  there  faid,  that  they  h^ve  not 
improved  upon  their  original,  particularly 
in  the  narrative  part,  which,  I  think,  is; 
much  worfe>  becaufe  it  is  not  fb  plain  and 
natural  as  that  of  Thucydides, 

I  know  no  ftyle  in  Englifli  which  re- 
lembles  that  of  Thucydides,  unlefs  perhaps 
it  be  the  ftyle  of  Milton  in  his  profe  writ- 
ings j  but  he,  like  Demofthenes,  has  only, 
taken  wljat  is-  beft  in  Tliucydides.  Foi: 
Demofthenes  ftudied  Thucydides  very 
much ;  and  accordingly  we  .find  in  him  a 
great  many  hyperbatons,  parenthei'es,  and 
artificial  conftrudtions,  which  run  out  to  a 
great  length,  and  make  it  neceflary  to  con- 
neft  words  very  4iftant  from  one. another^, 
with  many  fuch  like  figures,  by. which  his 
ftyle  is  diverfified,  and  raifed  above  common . 
idiom,  as  much  as  that  of  Thucydides,  but 
without  his  perplexity  or  obfcurity. 

The  ftyle  that  is  moft  ufed  at  prefent 
belongs  rather  to  the  fecond  fpecies  of  the 
fophiftical  ftyle,  that  which  is  formed  for 
tjie  pleafure  of  the  fancy  and  ear.  The  di- 
ftinguifhing  chatatlers  of  it  are,  firft,  that 
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it  Is  very  florid  atid  poetical,  aild  abounds 
with  afitithcfrs^  words  anfwering  tb  words, 
and  othfer  pleafiirable  figures.  Second- 
ly, it  is  compofed,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  fhort  unconnedled  feptences,  for  I  cannot 
call  them  periods,  with  a  qertain  neatnefs 
arid  trirnhefs  iii  the  turn  of  them,  byt  with- 
out afty  flow  or  variety  in  the  ryhthm  or 
cadence,  even  When  they  are  longer.  This 
ff)rucc  petit-'tnakfe  ftyle  firft  began,  as  I 
have  obfefved,  Iti  France,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  foftie  later  writers  in  Britain,  who 
had  not  formed  ^eir  tafte  upon  bettet  mo- 
dels. 

The  aritient  flyle  that  moft  refembled 
this,  and  probably  that  from  which  it 
A^as  formed,  is  the  ftyle  of  Seneca,  Pliny 
the  younger,  Quindilian,  and,  in  general, 
of  eh6  writers  of  that  age.  It  was  alfo,  as 
I  have  fhewn,  the  ftyle  of  the  fchobls  of 
declamation  in  Rome,  from  which  I  derive 
the  cortuptidn  6f  the  Romafi  tafte  of  elo- 
quence and  writing  *. 

*  The  lad  df  the  thr6e  auth()rg  I  lia^  m^ritic^ned, 
I  mean  Quinflilian,  writes^  I  thibk*  betfier  than 
either  of  the  other  two }  but  he  likewtie  hat  a  ftrong 

5 
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The  ftylc  of  thefe  authors  was  not,  as  I 
Jhave  obferved,  approved  of  by  the  firft  re- 
ftorers  of  learning  in  Europe.  Among  the 
earlieft  of  thefe  was  Angelas  Politianus,.  the 


taint  of  that  age.  I  will  give  but  one  example  ot 
him  from  a  parage  in  which  he  has  unfortunately 
ineafured  himfelf  with  a  much  better  writer,  I  mean 
Cicero,  to  whom  indeed  he  refers.  It  is  upon  the 
fubjed  of  too  great  luxuriiancy  in  the  ftyle  of  young 
men.        Of    this    Quinftilian    fays,     Lt6,   2.    Inftitut. 

*  Audelt  hsc  xtas  plura^  et  inveniat,  et  inventis 
'*  gaudeat,    iint   licet   ilia    non    fatis   interim    ficca    et 

'  fevera.  Facile  remedium  ed  ubertatis,  flerilia 
'  nullo  labore  vincuntur.      Ilia  mihi  in  pueris  hatura 

*  minimum  fpei  dabit,  in  qua  ingeniam  judicio   prae- 

*  fumitur*  Materiam  t&  primnm  volo  vel  abundan- 
^  tiorem,  atque  ultra  quilm  oporteat  fufam.  Quod 
'  me  de    his    astatibus    fentire    minus    mirabitnr,    qui 

*  apud    Ciceronem    legerit,     *unlo   mm   fi    efferat    in 

*  adolefcenie    foecunditasJ'       Here     the     fentences     are 
ihorc   and   unconnedied,  but    trim    and  neatly  tdmed. 
Now    hear    how    Gicero    expreflbs    pretty    much    the ' 
fame  thought.      *  Yolo  enim  fe  efferat  in  adolefcente 

«  foecunditas.       Nam    facilius,    £cut     in     vitibus, .  re* 

<  vocantur  ea,  quae  fefe  nimium  profud^i'unt,  quam, 
*<  ii   nihil  valet  materies,  nova   ^rmenta  cnltiira  exci- 

^  tantur.  Ita  volo  t^Q  in  adolefcente  unde  aliquid 
^  amp u tern.      Non  enim  poteft  in   eo  effe  fuciQOfi  <iiu- 

<  turnus,  quod  nimis  Celeriter  ^ft    maturitatem  affecu- 

*  turn;'  De  Otatofe,  lib.  2.  Here  there  is  not  the 
ofatorical  roundnefs  or  flow,  neither  ihould  it  be;  but 
as  the  matter  is  connefled,  fo  are  the  fentences ;  and, 
though  they   be  no(  fo  neat  and  fo  trim  as  diofe  of 

Vol,  III.  F  f 
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firil  el^ant  writer  of  Latin,  if  I  ^tth  not 
hiiftaktn,  aftbr  the  reftoration  of  letters. 
He  condemns  the  ftyle  of  all  the  a:ge  of  Pli- 
ny :  ^  Optaret'  alius  ut  oratorem  Plitdudi 
^  iaperem,  quod  hujus  et  maturitas  et  difci*- 
^  pUtia  laudatur;  ego  contra  totism  illud 
^  axeman  me  dicam  PUnii  fxoilum  V 

Thefe  are,  if  not  all,  at  leaft,  I  think,  thfcr 
chief  kinds  of  the  fophiftical  ftyle,  a  ftyle 
which  is  not  ^lulty  through  negligence  or 
ignorance,  but  from  overtnuch  ftudy  and  la- 
bour* I  have  already  given  a  particular  reafon 
why  Thttcydides  beftowed  fo  touch  pains  to 
make  his  flyle  worfe  than  it  would  other- 
wife  have  been ;  and  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  give  fome  more  general  reafons  for  this 
laborious  affedation* 

And  the  firft  is  a  littlenefi  of  mind, 
which  makes  men  ftudy  much  what  i» 


Quin^ilian,  there  it  nothing  that  offends  the  ear  lil^e 
the  abrupt  cadence  of  Tacitus,  and  there  is  nothing 
of  quuncnefs  or  fmartnefs,  but  the  whole  is  funple  and 
natural* 

*  Angeli  Polidani  epUlola  prxitta<i 
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trifling,  or  lejfe  principal  ijx  arts,  (cienccs, 
an(^  even  the  cpmmpn  afiairs  of  life.  Senfe^ 
ipir^t,  and  a,  certain  greatpiels  of  mind,  are 
neceffary  for  i^eaking  and  writing  well,  no 
lefs  than  for  a£ting  well.  A  man  of  a  phi-^ 
lofophicai  mind  and  exalted  genius  will, 
like  Socrates  in  Plato  *,  delpife  the  embel- 
lifliment  of  words,  ^nd  think  that  time 
mifpent  which  he  employs  in  polifliing 
them  and  fetting  them  in  order,  for  the 
purpofe  of  captivating  the  ears  and  fancies 
of  men ;  or,  if  he  fhould  floop  to  do  it  for 
any  important  public  fervice,  he  wiU  cer- 
tainly not  over-do  it^  but  will  always  copfi- 
der  the  matter  as  principal,  and  chiefly  de- 
ferving  his  care. 

Another  reafon,   and  which,  I  believcj^ 
has  contributed  more  than  any  other  .to 


*  Plato  m^kes  SocrjBtes  fay,  in  t\ip  beginning  pf 
his  Apology,  that  it  would  not  be  becoming  hiniy 
at  his  -^time  of  life,  to  form  and  faihioa  ;  words  like  ji 

young    iman  :    4fSt    y.a^    4* ,  Jfnmrtf  .«r^«ro»y   u  -uv^tif    TjSi    Tfl 

And  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  that  the  ftyle,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  rhetoric,  is  Aaddrefled  ito  tbe  .Qpijiip;)^  .40^ 
fancies  ofoufn';  ^^t.,I4b.  Hi.  c.i. 
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make  men  labour  words  with  the  anxious 
diligence  of  a  fophift,  is  the  want  of  the 
praftice  of  applying  fpeaking  or  writing  to 
bufinefs,  or  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
Men  of  great  leifure,  who  are  very  good 
fcholars,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  world,  and 
unpra6tifed  in  bufincfs,  are  very  apt  to  form 
to  themfelves  a  ftyle,  which  appears  to 
them,  and  may  appear  to  others,  very 
fine,  but  is  intirely  unfit  for  bufinefs,  and 
could  not  be  endured  by  aflemblies  of  men 
met  to  deliberate  upon  public  affairs  of 
great  importance,  or  by  judges,  who  were 
to  decide  caufes  upon  fuch  fpeaking  or  writ- 
ing. Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
in  the  pradtice  of  bufinefs,  foon  difcover 
that  it  is  not  the  ornament  of  words,  but 
the  weight'  of  matter  and  argument,  that 
will  convince  men,  who  hear  or  read,  in 
order  to  be  informed,  and  that  what  art 
there  is  in  the  compofition  muft  be  con- 
cealed as  much  as  poflible.  Such  an  orator 
or  writer,  therefore,  will  not  ufe  the  pedan- 
tic ftyle  of  the  prccieufes  ridicules ;  neither 
will  his  flyle  abound  with  the  flowers  of 
poetry,  nor  will  be  pompous  and  theatrical, 
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like  Ifocrates,  becaufe  he  knows,  from  cer- 
tain experience  and  obfervation,  that  fuch  a 
manner  tickles  the  ears  and  amules  the 
fancy,  but  does  not  convince  or  determine 
men  to  adt ;  and  far  left  will  he  labour  to 
obfcure  and  involve  his  fenfe,  as  Thucydi- 
des  has  done,  whofe  manner  would  be  as 
ofFenfive  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  as  per- 
plexing to  their  underftanding.  And,  I  am 
perfuaded,  the  Halicarnaffian  is  in  the 
right  when  he  maintains,  that  no  orator  of 
Greece  ever  fpoke  in  that  manner. 

That  men  of  bufinefs,  if  they  are  not  de- 
ficient in  genius  or  learning,  make  the  beft 
fpeakers  or  writers,  is  not  only  agreeable  to 
reafon,  but  is  verified  by  fadt  and  obferva- 
tion. The  greateft  orators  in  Greece  were 
the  two  rivals,  Demofthenes  and  ^fchines, 
both  much  verfant  in  public  bufinefs,  and 
accuflomed  to  fpeak  to  the  people;  and,  in 
Rome,  the  two  befl  writers,  (I  mean  profe- 
writers,  for  I  fpeak  not  of  poets,  whofe 
ftyle  is  quite  different  from  that  of  bufinefs 
and  common  life),  as  well  as  fpeakers,  were 
Julius  Csefar  and  Cicero,  both  men  eminent 
Ff3 
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in  bufinefs.  On  the  other  hand,  Ifdcntis 
and  Thucj^dides,  among  the  Greeks,  were 
neither  of  them  ineii  of  bufinefs,  nor  ac- 
ciiitomed  to  (peak  to  judges,  or  to  the 
people,  but  formed  in  thdr  clofets  a  kind  of 
ideal  eloquence,  in  a  vety  different  tafte  in- 
deed, but  both  equally  iitifit  for  the  afialfa 
of  life.  Salluft  and  Tacitus  too,  among  the 
Romans,  the  worft  writers  that  I  know  of 
any  name  or  reputation,  do  Hot  appear  to 
have  had  any  pridice  of  eloquence,  unlefs 
perhaps  in  the  fchools  of  declirtiation*. 

^  As  to  Salluft,  what  8ir  John  Ch^cke,  ott  ot  tho 
firft  and  bell  fcholars  that  ever  Were  in  England* 
fald  of  him 9  is  well  worth  reading,  as  it  is  reported 
by  Roger  Afchain,  his  fcholar  (whom  I  quoted  be- 
fore) in  his  work  entitled  the  Schd^I-mdjier,  or  per- 
fedl  way  of  bringing  up  youth,  p.  339.  of  the  edi- 
tion of  his  works  publi(hed  by  Jsimes  Ben  net  in 
177 1.  Sir  John  Checke  had  faid,  that  he  could  not 
recommend  Salluft  as  a  good  pattern  of  ftyle  for 
young    men,    *  his    writing    being    neither    plain    for 

*  the  matter,    nor    fenfible    for    men's    underftanding. 

•  And  ^hat  is  the  caufe  thereof.  Sir?  quoth  I,  Ve- 
<  rily»  faid  he,  becaufe  in  Salluft's  writing  is  more 
'  art  than  nature,  and  more  labour  than  art;  and  in 

*  his  labpur  alfo    too  much  toil,   as    it  were  with  an 

•  uncontented  care  to  write  better  than  he  could ;  k 
'  fault  common  to  very  many  men.  And  therefore 
«  he  doth  not  expr^fs  the  matter  lively  and  naturally  with 
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Even  Cicierp,  as  I  have  pbfpirved  e|fp\yherp, 
would  hayc  been  a  better  pra^or,  if  he  ,had 
not  pradifed  fo  much  upoe  $^):ipu$  fi^br 
jedsy  but  had  exercifed  himiff^If  frpix)  t}|[f 


'  common  fpeecliy  as  y«  fee  Xenophon  doth  in  Greek ; 

*  but  it  is  carried  and  di^vt^n  forth  artificially^  aftef  top 

*  learneii  a  fort,  as  Tl^ucydides  doth  in  his  orations.  An^ 
'  kow  Cometh  it  to  pafs,  /aid  I,  that  Caefar  and  Cicero's 
^  talk  is  (6  natural  and  plain,  apd  Sajlqft's  writipg  fp 
'  artificial  and  dark»  when  al)  the.  three  lived  in  ouf 

*  time?    X  will  freely  tell  you  xpy  fancy  hei-ein,    iai^ 

<  he.      Surely    Csefar    and    Cicero,    befide    a    fingular 

*  prerogative   of  natural    eloquence,   given   unto  thei^ 

*  by  God,  both  two,   by  ufe  of  life,  were  daily  ora* 

*  tors  among  the  common  people,  and  greate^  coi^i^fejlors 

*  in  the  fenate-houfe ;  and  therefore  |:ave  thpmfelv^s  tp 

*  ufe  fuch  fpeech  as  the  meaneft  fhould  wei|  underilapd^ 

*  and  the  wifeil  belb  allow;  follpwiog  cfurefully  thajt 
.«  good    counfel    pf    Ariflotlf,     LgquenJuni»     ut     muffi^ 

*  fapiendumy    ut    fauci.       ^aMuS    was    no    fuch    mah^ 

*  neither  for    will   to  gpodnefs,  nor   ikill   by  learning^ 

*  but  ill  given  by  nature,  and  made  worfe  by  briog- 

*  ipg  up»  fpent  the  mo|b  part  pf  his  youth  very  mif; 

<  orderly    in    riot  ap^    leachery^    jin  the    company  o^ 

<  fuch  who,  never  giving  their  mind  to  honefi  ^o* 
f  ing,  could  nev^  ^pure  their  top^ue  to  wife  fpeak* 
f  ing.  fiut,  at  la^,  cpmin^  to  jbeuer  years,  an^ 
'  buying  wit  at  the  deareft  hand  (that  is^  ^y  lopg 
f  expyerience  of  the  bji^rt  an.d  j^ame  that  cometh  o^ 
«  niifchief)f  moved  by  the  counfrl  of  theo^  that  wei^ 

<  wife,  and  carried  by  the  example  of  foch  as  were 
f  good,  he  firii  fell  to  honeHy  of  }i^,  and  aftejr  .to 
^  tbfi  love  of  ftudy  ^nd  learninj^ ;    and   fo   became  fo 
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be^nning,  as  Demofthenes  did,  upon  mat« 
ters  of  bufinefs.  In  later  times,  when  the 
fchools  of  declamation  became  fiill  more  ia 
fafhion  among  the  Romans,  the  umbrcaim 


*  new  a  man,  that  Caefar,  being  Ai&.ztor,  made  Un 
f  praetor  in  Numidia,  where  he,  abfent  from  his  coon- 

*  try,  and  not  inured  with  the  common  talk  of  Rome,  hot 
^  fhut  np  in  his  ftndy,  and  bent  wholly  upon  reading, 

*  did  write  the  ftory  of  the  Romans.     And,  for  the  better 

*  accompliihing  of  the  fame,  he  read  Cato  and  Piib  in 

*  Latin,  for  gathering  of  matter  and  truth,  and  Thocy- 

*  dides  in  Greek,  for  the  order  of  his  fiory,  and  fumiihing 

*  ofhisftyle.' 

A  little  after,  in  p.   343.  fpcaking  of  Thaqrdides, 
lie  fays,    '  that  he  likewife    wrote    his    dory,    not  at 

*  home  in  Greece,    but  abroad    in    Italy,   and    there- 

*  fore  fmelleth  of  a   certain  outlandiih   kind  of  talk, 

*  fh-ange  to  them  of  Athens,  and  diverfe  from  their 
'  writing  that  lived  in  Athens  and  Greece,  and 
«  wrote  at   the  fame    that  Thucydides  did,   as  Lyfias, 

*  Xenophon,     Plato,    and    Ifocrates,     the    pureil    and 

*  plained    writers  that  ever  wrote  in  any  tongue,  and 

*  bed  examples  for  any  man  to  follow,  whether  he  write 

*  Latin,  Italian,  French,  or  Engliih.  Thucydides  alfo 
<  feemeth,  in  his  writing,  not  fo  much  benefited  by 
'  nature  as  holpen   by  art,   and  carried  forth    by  de- 

*  fire,  ftudy,  labour,  toil,  and  over-great  cnriofity,  who 
«  fpcnt  twcnty.feven  years  in  writing  his  eight  books 
«  of  hiftory.'" 

As   to  Tacitus,    neither   Sir   John   Checke   nor  Mr. 
Afcham  does  fo  much  as  mention  him  \  no^  do  I  belicvt 
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doSlor^  as  Petronius  exprelTea  it,  ingenia  dc^ 
kvit. 


I  do  not  deny,  however,  that  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  may  be  found  among 
the  antient  writers,  and  particularly  the 
Halicarnaffian  may  be  reckoned  one;  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  pleaded  caufes, 
or  was  engaged  in  civil  bufinefs  of  any 
kind.  But  it  is  to  be  confidered,  firft,  that 
he  was  a  teacher  of  youth,  to  whom,  there- 
fore, he  was  obliged  to  fpeak  in  a  language 
eafy  and  natural.  Secondly,  He  had  form^ 
ed  his  ftyle  by  the  imitation  of  fuch  authors 
as  Demofthenes,  who  were  real  men  of  bu- 
finefs; and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  way  that  a  mere  fcholar  can  form  a 
flyle,  which  does  not  fmell  too  much  of 
the  lamp, 

I  think  it  is  unlucky  for  the  authors  of 
modern  times,  that  fo  few  of  them  have 
been  men  of  bufmefs*     The  beft  of  them,  \ 


tliat  any  man  of  thofe  days  confidered  him  as  a  pattern 
pf  ftyle  — that  was  referved  for  later  and  mprci  ignorain^ 
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>rill'  venture  to  fay,  were  fuch  ;  and  my 
Lord  Shaftfbury,  whofe  ftyle  I  have  elfe- 
where  commended,  would  have  been  ftill  a 
better  writer,  if  he  had  been  more  engaged 
in  public  bufinefs,  and  had  been  a  fpeaker 
in  either  houfe  of  parliament ;  for  in  that 
cafe,  he  would  not  have  written  in  a  man^ 
oer  which  Is,  of  all  others,  the  leail 
proper  for  buftneffi.  And  I  iky  the  fame  of 
Piato,  whom  he  has  admired  and  imitated 
fo  much }  for,  if  he  had  either  confined 
faimfelf  intirely,  as  Xenophon  did,  to  his 
jnaiter  Socrates^s  manner  of  teaching,  or, 
M  he  would  needs  be  a  rhetorician,  if  he 
Had  had  the  pradtice  of  fpeaking  in  public, 
be  would  have  avoided  thofe  faults  of  ftyle 
which  the  Haliearnaffian  has  fo  juftly  cen- 
£tred  in  him. 
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A  Jhort  account^  of  the  fate  of  antient  Uarnm 
ing  in  the  feveral  periods  of  the  world^^ 
All  the  learning  of  Europe  originally  from 
Egypt*— The  frjl  great  blow  to  learning 
the  dejlrti&ion  of  the  colleges  of  the  Egyp-- 
tian  priefis — Thefecond^  the  defruSlion  of 
the  Pythagorean  colleges   in   Italy — The 
tbird^  the  lofs  of  the  liberty  of  Greece^  and 
the  extinSion  of  learning  and  good  tqjlc 
there — The  fourth^  the  lofs  of  liberty  at 
Rome  J  and  the  corruption  of  tajle  there 
-~The  ffth^  the  conquefis  of  the  Saracens 
and  Tufks—The  prefent  Jlate  of  antient 
learning  in  Europe — How  the  tqfte  of  it 
is  to  be  revived. 


AS  I  have  fakl  fo  much  in  praife  of  the 
antient  learning,  in  this  and  the 
)receding  volumes  of  this  work,  it  may 
lot  be  improper^  before  I  conclude  this 
plume,  to  give  A^me  g^ntiral  account  c^ 
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the  fate  of  this  learning  in  the  feveral  ages 
of  the  world,  as  far  as  they  are  recorded 

That  all,  or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
many  arts  and  fciences,  which  Europe  is  at 
prefent  pofTefled  of,  came  originally  horn 
£gypt,  I  hold  to  be  an  iaconteftible  truth. 
All  the  neceffary  arts  of  life,  and  ajl  other 
luts.of  ufe  or  ornament  depending  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  powers  of  nature, 
were,  I  believe,  praciifed  in  the  higheft  per- 
fedion  in  Egypt.  But  the  liberal  and  ele- 
gant arts,  fuch  as  fine  fpeaking  and  writing, 
poetry,  ftatuary,  and  painting,  though  the 
elements  of  them  were  likeways  brought 
from  Egypt  into  Greece,  profpered  much 
more  in  that  country,  and  were  carried  to  a 
much  greater  height  than  ever  they  were 
in  Egypt.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
thefe  are  popular  arts,  and  are  therefore 
never  carried  far,  except  in  popular  govern- 
ments, fuch  as  thofe  in  Greece.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  eloquence,  which,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Homer  and  the  Trojan 
war,  was  the  chief  inftrument  of  govern-s 
ment  among  the  Greeks.  And  indeed  it 
jHuft,  of  neceffity  b?  fo,  where  the  pow^r  is 
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In  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  muft  be 
perfuaded  before  they  ad:.  Now,  as  I  have 
obferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume, 
fpeaking  is  the  principal  art,  prior  both  in 
time  and  dignity  to  the  writing  art,  which 
was  only  grafted  on  it.  For,  though  the 
fpeaking  art  was  in  very  great  perfedion 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  as  is  evident  from 
his  poems,  I  believe  there  was  very  little 
poetry  committed  to  writing  at  that  time, 
and  no  profe  at  all.  But,  as  to  fciences, 
fuch  as  geometry,  aftronomy,  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  metaphyfics  and  theology,  I  believe 
they  were  carried  to  a  perfedlion  in  Egypt 
that  they  have  never  fmce  exceeded. 

The  firft  great  revolution  of  learning  and 
philofophy  was  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by 
the  Perfians,  and  the  deftrudion  of  the 
Egyptian  colleges  of  priefts.  Of  this  I  have 
fpoken  elfewhere  * ;  and  it  was,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  greateft  blow  to  fcience  that  it 
ever  received,  and  which  it  has  never  fince 
perfedtly  recovered.  It  did,  however,  lift 
Its  head  again,  and  flourifhed  for  fome  time 
in  the  Pythagorean  colleges  in  Italy ;  for 
Pythagoras  went  to  Egypt  before  the  Per- 

'  ♦  Vol.  ii.    p,  262. 
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fian  conqueft;  and,  as  he  was  there  no  Ids 
than  twenty-two  *  years,  ^and  was  initiated 
into  the  priefUy  order,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  brought  away  with  him  a  great 
deal  of  the  Egyptian  learning,  at  leaft  much 
more  of  it  than  any  Greek  did  before  or 
after  his  time.  For  thofe  that  went  before 
him,  fuch  as  Orpheus,  Mufxus,  and  Melam- 
pus,  appear  to  have  brought  away  nothing 
with  them  but  muiic  and  fome  myilical 
theology ;  and  Thales,  the  only  philofophef 
who  was  there  before  him,  appears  to  have 
learned  nothing  there  but  fome  elements  of 
geometry,  and  a  little  phyfiology.  And, 
with  regard  to  Plato  and  Eudoxus,  who 
went  to  Egypt  fo  long  after  Pythagoras, 
befides  that  they  went  thither  at  a  time 
when  fcience  muft  have  been  deep  in  its 
decline,  we  are  informed  that  the  priefts 
were  not  at  all  communicative  to  them  f. 

Thefe  Pythagorean  fchools  ia  Italy  pro* 
duced,  while  they  flouriihed,  fome  of  the 


*  Jamblichus  in  vita  PytlutgOFSy  c.  4. 

f  Strabo^  Lib.  xvii.  p.  So6.  where  he  tells  .us,  tbit 
Plato  and  Eudoxus  lived  thirteea  years  with  the  priefts  (/ 
Heliopolis^  in  order  to  learn  adronomy ;  but,  though  tbf/ 
were  at  great  paitts  to  perfuade  the  prieft«  to  teach  thcmi 
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greateft  men  that  ever  cxifted^  in  philolb- 
phy,  government^  and  arms.  How  thefib 
ieliools  of  philofophy  were  deftroyed  and 
difperfed^  is  related  by  the  author  of  the 
life  6f  Pythagoras,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
mentioned*;  and  this  I  hold  to  have  beea 
the  fecond  fcital  blow  to  learning  and  philo- 
fophy* 

Some  planks  were  faved  of  this  jfhip-- 
wreck,  and  difperfed  all  over  Europe;  buC 
they  were  beft  collected  and  preferved  by 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  in  Greece,  where  both 
arts  and  fdences  flouriflied  very  much  fi>r 
fome  time.  But  Greece^  with  Its  liberty 
and  glory  in  arms,  loft  alfo  its  tafte  for  the 
iciences  and  fine  arts.;  and,  as  the  Hali- 
-carnaffian  tells  usf,  they  were,  fome  time 
bdfore  his  age,  become  almoft  barbarous. 
-And  this  I  make  to  be  the  third  down&l  of 
^Inming. 

they  teamed 'but  a  few  theorems;  the  bsrbariansy  asStrabo 
cidls  thofe  learned  prteils,  concealing  the  greater  part 
from  thein.  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  this  fob* 
jefty  rol.  ii.  p.  243.  in  the>note. 

♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  Z62. 

f  De  Antxquis  Oraloribtii»  in  «iitia« 
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It  again  revived,  as  the  fame  author  in- 
forms us  *,  under  the  patronage  of  feme 
of  the  great  men  of  Rome,  who,  by  the 
countenance  and  protedion  they  gave  to 
fuch  men  as  the  Halicarnaffian,  introduced 
philofophy  and  the  fine  arts  into  Rome, 
and   revived  them  in  Greece.     In  Rome 
they  were  fhort-lived;  for  the  violent  ty- 
ranny of  the  Emperors,  and   the  general 
corruption  of  manners,  foon  put  an  end  to 
them.  But  they  continued  longer  in  Greece; 
from  whence  they  returned  again  to  their 
native  land,  I  mean  Egypt;  for  in  Alex- 
andria there  were  fchools  of  philofophers, 
geometcKs,  aftronomers,  grammarians,  and 
rhetoricians,  and  there  were  good  writers 
down  even  to  the  invafion  of  the  Saracens, 
and  the  fecond  deftrudion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library.     In  Italy,  and  all  over  the 
weft  of  Europe,  learning  had  been  before  cx- 
tinguiflied,  and  all  fine  arts,  by  the  invafion 
of  other  barbarians,  I  mean  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.       And  here   we   have    learning 
again  put  down  for  the  fourth  time,  except 
fome  iraall  remains  of  it   that  were  prd- 
fcrvcd  in  Coallantinople. 

*  Ubi  fupra. 
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But  fcience  began  again  to  dawn,  and 
from  a  quarter  whence  it  could  no.t  have 
been  expeded,  I  mean  from  the  Saracens, 
the  fame  mad  and  barbarous  enlhufiafts  v^ho 
had  deftroyed  the  Alexandrian  library.  But 
Greece  a  fecond  time  catched  its  conquerors, 
and  the  Saracens  became  as  zealous  for 
Greek  learning  as  ever  they  had  been  ene- 
mies to  it.  From  them  the  firft  rays  of 
fcience  enlightened  the  weft  ;  for  we  got 
fome  knowledge  of  phyfic,  and  of  Ariftotle's 
philofophy  from  them.  But  we  may  be 
faid  to  have  ftill  continued  barbarous  till 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
the  moft  indocile  and  uncuhivable  of  all  bar- 
barians; for  they  are  among  the  few  people 
that  we  read  of  in  hiftory,  who  have  been 
diflblved  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  without 
being  firft  foftened  and  mitigated  by  arts. 
Trom  thofe  barbarians  fled  the  learned 
Greeks  that  yet  remained  in  Conftantinople, 
and,  taking  refuge  in  Rome,  introduced 
there  the  Greek  language,  and,  with  it, 
the  genuine  Greek  philofophy  and  Greek 
arts ;  and  thus,  by  a  ftrange  revolution  of 
human  affairs,  it  fo  happened  that  Greece 

Vol.  III.  G  g 
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once  more  brought  arts  into  Latium*,  again 
became  barbarous,  and  Rome  and  its  great 
men  (for  fo  I  think  I  may  call  Leo  X.  and 
hi^  cardinals)  once  more  reftored  learning, 
which  from  thence  fpread  all  over  Europe 
with  a  moft  rapid  progrefs. 

That  learning  is  now  again  deep  in  kg 
decline  all  over  Europe,  cannot  be  denied, 
if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  I  have  fliewn,  that 
the  Greek  authors  are  the  naoft  perfect 
ftandards,  both  of  juft  thinking  and  elegant 
writing ;  for,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  loft, 
aim  oft  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople.  It  is  indeed  the  peculiar 
honour  of  England,  that  the  Greek  learning 
is  more  efteemed,  and  better  preferved  there 
than  any  where  elfe.  But,  even  there, 
it  is  not  fo  much  cultivated  as  former- 
ly; nor  are  the  Greek  mafters  fo  much 
ftudied  and  imitated  as  the  models  of  fine 
writing.  And  what  have  we  got  in  the 
place  of  thefc?  Either  Latin  imitators,  feme 
of  wliich  are  certainly  not  good ;  and,  if 

•  Anrs  irituHt  agrcfii  Latio.  Horat. 
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they  were  better,  every  man  of  genius  and 
fyirit  would  chufe  to  driiik  at  the  pure 
fountains  rather  than  at  the  ftreams,  often 
Biuddy,  and  always  more  or  lefs  difcolour-^ 
ed; — or  French  authors^  who  have  intro-^ 
duced  a  kind  of  Afiatic  eloquence  into  Eu-* 
rope,  more  unlike  the  true  Attic  mufe  than 
any  thing  that  ever  came  from  Afia  in  an* 
tient  times*  I  have  already  obferved,  that 
it  would  be  the  ruin  of  other  arts,  fliould  we 
follow  the  florid  tafte  of  the  French  in  them, 
and  give  over  ftudying  and  copying  tbofe 
beautiful  monuments  of  antient  art,  ftill  to 
be  feen  in  Italy ;  and  the  fame  muft  happen 
to  the  writing  art,  as  foon  as  the  Greek  mo- 
numents of  that  kind  ceafe  to  be  ftudied 
and  imitated. 

But,  how  are  Greek  learning  and  fine 
writing  to  be  revived  ?  No  other  way  that 
I  know,  but  as  they  were  twice  revived  in 
Rome — ^by  the  patronage  and  proteftion  of 
the  great,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
Greek  learning  as  fafbiooable  every  where  in 
Europe  as  it  was  in  Britain  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  even  ladies  of  the  higheft 
rank  both  wrote  and  fpoke  Greek,  and  Queens 
Gg  2 
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^vere  proud  of  being  able  to  read  the  great 
authors  of  that  language  in  the  original.  For 
no  art  or  fcience,  or  even  virtue,  will  flou- 
rilh  in  a  country  where  it  is  not  fafhionable; 
and  it  is  the  example  arid  the  praife  of  the 
men  of  rank  in  a  country  that  make  every 
thing  fafliionable. 

From  this  fhort  hiftory  of  learning,  it 
appears,  that  the  feeds  of  arts  and  fciences 
are  by  nature  fown  in  the  human  mind, 
and  have  always  grown  up,  flouriflied^ 
and  produced  fruit,  with  proper  culture 
and  in  a  favourable  foil  and  climate,  till 
tlicy  were  cither  fwept  away  by  inunda- 
tions of  barbarians,  or  choaked  by  the  cares 
attending  the  acquiring  of  money,  or,  what 
is  ftill  more  fatal  to  all  arts  and  fciences, 
the  enjoyment  of  it  in  luxury,  indolence, 
and  diflipation.  Thefe  fhorten  our  lives  as 
well  as  confumc  our  time;  fo  that  it  may  be 
truly  illid  of  us  what  Seneca  fays  of  times 
not  unlike  oxws^pLjiicos  annos  inter  Jiudia  ct 
viiia^  nrm  c^qua po    loue^  dlvidmus^^ 

•  Natur.  Qjrfl.  lib.  t.  cap.  25, 
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CHAR      XXV. 

Conclufton  of  this  part  of  the  worh-^^Two 
kinds  of  men  will  defpife  it — the  avari- 
cious and  the  hi^urions. — Something  faid 
to  the  frjl  of  thefe^  more  to  the  lafl.^-^ 
Leifure^  which  is  thought  fo  great  a  blef- 

Jing^  is  the  greatefl  fcoiirce  of  human   mi'- 

fery^  if  not  well  employed.  — Education 
only  can  enable  men  to  employ  Icifure  well. 
—Bodily  exercifes  formerly  employed  much 
time — T^hefe   nozv    laid  afide — Arts  and 

fcienccs  now  only  remain  to  fll  up  leifure. 
^-By  thefe  only  we  have  any  advantages 
over  favages. — The  Romans  a  friking 
example  of  the  ejfcEt  of  Greek  philofophy 
and  arts — Tthefe  preferved  virtue  among 
them  in  the  mojl  degenerate  times. — An^ 
other  ufe  of  antient  learning  is  to  improve 
our  luxury^  and  prevent^  as  far  as  pofjible^ 
the  bad  effeSls  of  it. — The  want  of  it  in 
this  refpedt  among  us^  and  the  fatal  con^ 

feqnences  offuch  wa?it. 


A 


ND  here  I  conclude  this  part  of  my 
work,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured 

Gs3 
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to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ornaments  of 
fpeech,  pointed  to  the  fountains  from  whence 
they  are  to  be  drawn,  and  fhewn  to  what 
fubjeds  they  are  properly  applied. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  who,  I 
know,  will  very  much  defpife  my  labours 
on  this  fubjedt.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  thofe 
who  value  nothing  but  money;  who,  if 
they  do  not  believe  that  nothing  exifts  ex- 
cept money,  as  Mr.  Fielding  fays  of  one  of 
that  charadler*,  at  leaft,  are  concerned  about 
nothing  elfe  exifting.  Of  the  other  kind 
are  the  vain  and  the  luxurious,  who  do  not 
love  money  for  its  own  fake,  but  defiire  to 
enjoy  it  according  to  the  faihionable  tafte 
of  pleafure. 

To  thofe  of  the  firft  kind  I  have  nothing 
to  fay,  except  that  I  wifh  them  much  joy  of 
the  only  pleafure  they  are  capable  of  relifh-- 
ing.  And  thus  much  I  will  fay  in  com- 
mendation of  their  tafte,  that  it  is  the 
paffion,  the  moft  conftant  in  human  nature, 
0nd  which,  of  all  others,  has  the  leaft  re- 
fpite  or  intermiffion.  For  it  operates  almoft 
continually,  like  gravitation,  or  any  other 

•  HiftoryofToni  Jon^8, 
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power  of  nature;  and,  in  proportion  as 
other  pailions  decreafe,  it  increafes,  and 
never  ends  but  with  the  man.  Long  may 
fuch  bufy  mortals  live  to  accumulate  wealth, 
of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome,  who 
come  after  them,  may  make  a  proper  ufe ; 
and,  when  they  die,  they  may,  in  their 
epitaph,  infult  philofophy  and  learning,  in 
the  way  that  Trimalchio  does  in  Petronius, 
*  Here  lies  fuch  a  man,  who  died  worth 
^  half  a  million,  et  philofophuw  nuiiqtiam 
^  audivit^ 

With  refpe<9:  to  the  other  kind  of  men, 
as  they  have  commonly  fome  tafte,  of 
which  the  avaricious  are  intirely  void,  and, 
if  that  tafte  were  well  direded,  might  be- 
come worthy  and  ufeful  men,  I  will  beftow 
more  words  upon  them,  and  endeavour  to 
point  out  to  them  the  right  road  to  pleafure. 

A  young  man,  juft  entering  upon  life, 
with  an  opulent  fortune  and  high  tafte  of 
pleafure,  thinks  that  he  has  in  his  hands 
the  means  of  being  perfedbly  happy,  and 
reckons  it  his  peculiar  good  fortune,  that  he 
is  not  obliged  to  labour  and  drudge  in  any 

Gg4 
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bufinefs  or  profeffion,  but  has  leifure  to  be 
happy.  But  he  does  not  confider  that  lew 
fure,  though  the  wifh  of  all  men*,  is  the 
fource  of  the  greateft  mifery  to  our  fpecies, 
if  not  rightly  employed ;  nor  do  I  know 
any  vice  or  folly  that  is  not  to  be  derived 
from  it.  Even  the  brute  animals,  when 
tamed  and  domefticated,  and  fupplied  with 
the  neceflaries  of  life  by  the  labour  of  others, 
are  made,  in  fome  degree,  unhappy  by  leifure* 
Thus  a  dog,  when  he  has  been  long  idle, 
is  manifeftly  uneafy,  and  at  a  lofs  what  to 
do  with  himfelf;  and  accordingly,  when 
he  is  called  forth  to  his  employment,  we 
fee  with  what  joy  and  triumph  he  accepts 
of  the  invitation.  But  the  dog  is  happy 
in  this  refped,  that  he  has  not  invented 
any  means  of  filling  up  his  leifure  that  is 
deflrudlive  to  him;  fo  that  he  only  fuffers 
the  pains  of  what  the  French  call  enmiu 
But  man  has  employed  his  fuperior  fagacity 
in  deviling  fo  many  ways  of  conjuring  this 
foul  fiend  (to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  Shake-* 

*  Otium  Divos  rogat  in  patenti 

Prcnfus  iEgaeo— • 
Otium  bello  furiofa  Thrace, 
ptium  Medipharetra  decori. 

PpfvAT.  Ode  16.  lib*  ?, 
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fpcare)^  mod  of  them  ruinous  both  to  body 
and  mind,  that  unlefs  he  can  form  a  taftc 
for  fomething  better  than  the  common 
amufements,  he  mull  of  neceflity  be  an  un- 
happy man. 

This  IS  the  cafe  of  every  man  who  has 
leifure  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  em- 
ploy properly.  But  it  is  much  more  the  cafe 
of  thofe  who  have  wealth  as  well  as  leifure. 
For  wealth  is  an  incitement  to  every  vice 
and  folly,  by  readily  furnifliing  the  means 
of  gratifying  them.  And  fuch  a  man,  if 
he  has  not  formed  a  right  tafte  of  pleafure, 
cannot  avoid  being  vicious  and  foolifh,  and 
by  confecjuence  miferable,  in  a  very  high 
degree. 

And  how  is  this  right  tafte  of  pleafure  to 
be  formed  ?  Only  by  a  proper  education,  by 
'Which  we  are  early  accuftomed  to  what  is 
right  and  good,  fair  and  handfome ;  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  is,  that  we  delight  in  thofe 
things  as  much  as  others  do  in  the  contrary, 
and  purfue  them  from  habit,  as  well  as 
from  Judgment  and  deliberate  choice.    It  is 
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therefore  true  what  Ariftotle  has  obfervcd*, 
that  the  chief  advantage  of  a  good  educa- 
don  is  to  teach  us  how  to  employ  our  lei- 
fure.     This  obfervation  will  apply  to  men 
of  every  bufmefs  or  profeffion,  if  they  have 
any  leifure  at  all ;  but  much  more  to  men 
whofe  whole  life  is  leifure.     And  indeed 
the  greatcft  good  fortune,  that  can  befal  a 
man  who  has  not  education,  is  to  have  no 
leifure  at  all,  but  to  be  conftantly  employedi 
cfpecially  in  bodily  labour,  for  which  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  only  fit. 
So  that  men,  not  properly  educated,  are  by 
nature  deftined  to  be  flaves  and  drudges,  or 
^dfe  to  be  miferable  f. 

There  was  one  way,  by  which  the  men 
of  rank  and  opulence,  of  this  as  well  as 
other  countries  of  Europe,  did  formerly  fill 
up  their  leifure,  but  which  is  now  almoft 
intirely  out  of  fafhion ;  I  mean  exercifes. 
And  indeed  a  man,  who  would  keep  his 
body  in  high  athletic  order,  will  not  have 

*  Ariilotle's  Politic,  lib.  7.  cap.  15.  and  lib.  8.  cap.  5* 
•f  As  fome  men    are    by    nature   incapable  of  a  li- 
beral education,  they  are  thofe,  who,  as  Ariftotle  has  told 
n%,  arc  by  nature  flaves.    Ibid.  lib.  i.  cap,  5. 
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much  time  to  fpare.  How  much  thofe  ex- 
cSrcifes  were  praftifed  in  antient  times,  and 
how  neceflary  a  part  they  made  of  the  edu-^ 
cation  of  the  citizens  of  every  free  ftate^ 
elpecially  of  the  gentlemen,  or  men  of  dif- 
tindion,  is  well  known  to  every  fcholan 
Among  the  antients,  there  v^as  one 
people,  who  were  eminent  for  nothing  but 
athletic  exercifes,  and  the  ftrength  of  body 
thereby  acquired ;  and  who,  by  that  excel- 
lency alone,  under  the  conduG  of  a  man 
who  by  accident  had  the  benefit  of  a  philo- 
fophical  education,  attained  to  great  power 
and  eminence.  The  learned  reader  will 
know  that  I  mean  the  Thebans,  who,  under 
the  condudl  of  Epaminondas,  became  the 
leaders  of  Greece*.      This  Ihews  us,  that 


♦  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Pelopidas,  informs  us, 
tbat,  while  the  Spartans  were  in  pofTeffion  of  the  Citadel 
of  Thebes,  and  they  and  the  Thebans  exercifed  together 
in  the  fame  Pal^eftras,  the  Thebans,  by  the  advice  of  Epa- 
minondas, wreftled  with  the  Spartans ;  and,  finding  them- 
felves  foperior  in  that  exercife,  Epaminondas  from  thence 
excited  them  to  aflert  their  liberty,  and  fhake  off  the 
Spartan  yoke.  This  produced  the  recovery  of  their  Citadel 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  famous  bat« 
ties  of  Leudra  and  Mantinapa ;  in  which,  from  the  ac- 
^unt  given  by  hiftorians,  and  particularly  by  Dio- 
dorws  Siculus,  it  is  ^videujc,    that  the  Thebans   con- 
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though  the  endowments  of  the  mind  cer- 
tainly hold  the  firft  rank,  yet  the  faculties 
of  the  body  ought  not  to  be  ncgledled ;  and 
they  ihould  be  fo  much  more  generally 

«|uercd,  not  fo  much  by  the  condud  of  Epaininoii« 
^sLSf  or  their  valour  and  military  difcipline,  as  by  their 
fupcriority  in  wrcftling  and  ftrength  of  body :  for  in 
that  way  mud  neceflarily  be  decided  all  battles  in  which 
men  fight  in  clofc  order,  and  hand  to  hand  ;  where  all 
long  weapons,  fuch  as  fpears,  mud  Toon  be  broken,  or 
rendered  ufelefs,  which  adually  happened,  as  Diodoras 
informs  us,  at  the  battle  of  Mantina:a.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  foperiority  in  bodily  ftrength,  nnd  gymnaftic  exercifes, 
produced  that  great  revolution  in  the  afi^airs  of  Greece,  by 
which  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had  been  fo  long  leaders 
of  Greece,  and,  after  the  conqueft  of  i^thens,  thought 
thrmfelves  invincible,  were  flript  of  all  their  power  and 
glory,  and  fo  humbled,  chat  they  could  never  afterwards 
lift  their  head. 

For  the  reft,  the  Thebans  were  rude,  brutifti  people, 
without  education  or  learning  of  any  kind ;  the  confe* 
quence  of  which  was,  that,  after  having  obtained  the 
dominion  of  Greece,  by  the  means  I  have  mentioned, 
they  foon  loft  it,  almoft  as  foon  as  they  loft  their  philofo- 
phical  leader  Epaminondas,  and,  not  long  after  that, 
their  city  and  their  liberty,  by  the  folly  and  brutality  of 
their  then  leaders.  This  is  the  judgment  of  Ephorus  the 
hillorian,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  Lib.  ix,  p.  401.  upon 
which  Strabo's  own  refledion  is  worth  obferving:   *  That 

•  the  Romans,  by  laying  afide  their  antient  rudenefs  and 

*  ignorance,  and  acquiring  arts  and  fcicnccs,  were  enabled 
^  to  conquer  the  world.' 
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cultivated,  that  for  one  man  who  is  by  na- 
ture fitted  to  excel  in  the  qualities  of  the 
mind,  there  are  at  leaft  a  hundred  that 
might  become  eminent  in  bodily  exercifes. 
But  if  the  exercifes  were  neither  of  ufe  nor 
ornament,  they  are  neceflary  for  the  volup- 
tuous and  luxurious,  both  in  order  to  give 
them  a  true  relilh  for  their  pleafures, 
and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  the 
bad  effeds  of  them.  By  exercifes,  I 
mean  not  what  is  commonly  called 
excrcife^  but  which  really  does  not  deferve 
the  name,  at  leaft  it  does  not  anfwer  the 
definition  of  it  given  by  Galen  the  Greek 
phyfician,  '  viz.  motion  that  alters  the 
breath;  but  I  mean  ftrong  athletic  exer- 
cifes, fuch  as  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
working  off  the  effefts  of  the  full  table  arid 
luxurious  banquet ;  for  luxury,  joined  with 
indolence,  is  certain  ruin  both  to  body  and 
mind. 

Athletic  exercifes,  however,  at  leaft  fuch 
as  are  proper  to  give  any  great  degree  of 
ftrength  or  agility  to  the  body,  are  almoft  in- 
tirely  difufed  j   fo  that  a  human  body  ia 
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good  order  *  (to  fpeak  in  the  jockey  ftyle) 
is  hardly  to  be  found. 

There  remain  then  only  arts  and  fciences 
to  fill  up  the  time  of  the  rich  and  idle;  and 
thefe,  if  they  were  properly  cultivated, 
would  make  fuch  men  lefs  luxurious,  and, 
by  confequence,  the  fevere  exercifes  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  for  them.  But,  if  thefe  are  alfo  ne- 
glected, and  if  the  great  men  of  a  country, 
who,  by  their  birth  and  rank,  are  deftined 
to  fill  the  firft  offices  in  it,  apply  them- 
felves  to  no  bufinefs  or  profeffion,  nor  to 
arts,  fciences,  or  exercifes,  it  is  evident 
that  the  country  muft  be  undone,  and  that 

•  The  antiCBts  diftingoifhed  betwixt  vywai  or 
healthy  and  ivi|»a,  or  good  order  %  the  laft  of  which 
was  only  the  efFc6l  of  gymnaftic  exercifes;  and  there 
was  a  mailer  of  fuch  exercifes  among  them^  called  the 
wai3<>T5»^*}?,  who  may  be  faid  to  have  been  a  man-groom^ 
for  he  underftood  the  art  of  forming  the  athletic  habit  in 
men^  as  well  as  our  grooms  do  the  putting  horfes  in  order. 
And,  if  a  man  among  them  was  not  put  into  this  kind 
of  training,  it  was  eafily  difcovered  from  his  look^  and  the 
appearance  of  his  body.  This  explains  what  Socrates,  in 
Xenophon's  memorabilia,  fays  to  one  of  his  followers^ 
who  negledled  the  exercifes  of  tne  Palscflra :  <J^  il^u7^xuq 
•XK  '»'» «^«^f*«»  >•  c«  *  How  like  that  pf  a  vulgar,  untaught 
*  man  is  tlA€  habit  of  your  body!' 
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they  themfelves  muft  lead  a  ml&rable  and 
contemptible  life« 

Such  men  would  be  much  affronted,  if 
thfey  were  compared  with  favages,  whom 
they  will  hardly  allow  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  themfelves ;  and  yet  it  is  a  certaia 
fad,  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  our  arts  and 
fciences  that  we  have  any  advantages  over 
favages.  For  they  have  more  fagacity  and 
better  parts  than  we  have,  and  likewife 
much  greater  ftrength  of  mind,  by  which 
they  perfevere  in  all  their  undertakings 
with  wonderful  conftancy  and  firmnefs,  and 
can  endure  pain,  and  death  itfelf,  with  a 
patience  and  fortitude  that  is  almoft  incre- 
dible. Befides,  a  favage  can  hunt  and  fifli, 
make  the  inftruments  for  thefe  purpofes, 
and  provide  himfelf  with  all  the  neceflaries 
of  life*  He  ca^i  likewife  ferve  his  country, 
either  in  council  or  fight.  But  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  a  more  ufelefs,  more  contemptiblCf 
and  more  miferable  animal  than  a  wealthy, 
luxurious  man,  without  bufmefs  or  pro- 
feflion,  arts,  fciences,  or  exercifes. 
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If  examples  were  wanting  to  fliew  the 
neceifity  of  arts  and  fciences  in  a  wealthy 
and  luxurious  nation^  that  of  the  Romans 
would  alone  be  fufficient.  The  wealth  of 
that  people,  about  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  beginning  of  the  empire, 
was  prodigious,  and  almoft  exceeding  be- 
lief. For  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world 
then  known  was  centered  in  Rome,  colleft- 
ed  from  countries  very  much  more  opulent 
as  well  as  more  populous,  than  they  are  now. 
The  eftates  of  fome  individuals  in  Britain, 
great  as  they  may  feem  to  us,  are  but  mean 
and  contemptible,  compared  with  the  eftates 
of  the  rich  citizens  of  Rome.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther there  has  hitherto  been  among  us  any 
eftate  of  Nabob,  Commiflary,  Stockjobber,  or 
Gamefter,  that  has  exceeded  half  a  million. 
But,  among  the  Romans,  eftates  of  feveral 
millions  were  not  uncommon*.  And 
though  the  crime  of  fuicide  in  Britain  be 
frequent  enough,  yet  I  have  heard  of  no 
Britifti  man  that  has  put  himfelf  to  death, 

*  See  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  account  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Komans,  in  his  trcatife  upon  antient  coins,  Sic. 
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as  Apicius  did,  betaufe  his  fdrtutie  was  re- 
duced to\^  80,000  fteHinjg^.     Arid   tfieir 
luxury  and  magnificence  Wis  in  proportion 
t6  their  wealth.     The  expencfi'  fdmefiihes^ 
of  a  fingle  fupper,  among  therfl;  "would  be* 
equal  to  what  we  ftiould  reckon  a  compfe-*- 
tent  fortune  even  in  thefe  days  f .     In  this 
country^  our  richeft  men  are  contested  with 
a.  houfe  iri  town  arid  a  country-feat;  and  in- 
decdit  is  with  diflSculty  that  theit  fortunes ' 
can  fupport'the  expence  of  both.     But  the 
Rbman  grandee^  befides  their  palaces  in 
town,   had  magnificent  villas  in' diflferent 
parts  of  Italy.     CicerOj^  who  was  far  frttint 
being  iich  or  expenfive,  had  no  lefs  thaii 
eighteen  of  them  J.     And,  as  if'  the  land ' 
was  hot  fufficiferit  for  their  buildings,  they  ■ 
often  encroached  upon  the  fea,  which  they 
covered  vnth  'their  villas,  fometimfes  to  a 

*  Seneca,  Confdlatio  ad  Helviam,  cap^  io. 

f  Seneca  fpeaks*  of  fingfi  fuppiih  thit  (^onfamed 
the  whole  eftate  of  a  knight  r  *  Quid  eft  Coeoa  fump- 
'  tn6{i,  flagitiofiad^  et  e^ueflrum  cenfum  confuniente  ?* 
Seneca,  Epifl.  95. 

X  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  2.  p.  joS* 

Vol.  m.  H  h 
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coii(iderable  diftance  from  the  fhbre*. 
Their  houfes^  both  in  town  and  country^ 
were  filled  with  flaves^  who  were  ibmetimes 
fo  numerous,  and  of  fo  many  different 
countries,  that  they  were  divided  into  na« 
dons* 

.  What  was  it  that  prefcrved  any  virtue  or 
manhood  among  a  peo|^e  fo  rich  and  fo 
luxurious?  The  bad  effd^  of  wealth  in 
Britain,  fmall  in  comparifgn  of  theirs,  upon 
the  morals  of  the  people,  have  been  mod 
feofibly  felt  and  regretted^  But,  among  the 
Romans,  even  in  the  times  we  fpeak  of, 
there  are  many  fhining  examples  to  be 
found  of  the  greateft  virtues,  the  moft  emi- 
nent abilities,  fortitude  and  ftrength  both 
of  body  and  mind.  To  what  is  this  to  be 
afcribed?  What  antidote  had  they  agatnH 

*  Contni6bi  pifces  aequora  fenticmt, 
Jadis  in  altam  molibns ;  hue  fr«quens 
Caementa  demitdt  Redeinptor 
Cum  fkmulisy  doounnf^ae  ttrtx 
Faftidiofug,  Hor.  Ode  i.  lib«  3, 

Caementis  licet  occupes 
Tyrrhenom  omne  tub  et  mare  ApoEcum. 

Ibid.Odexxir.  Ub.j. 
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that  i;noft  deadly  poifbn  of  the  human  race, 
more  fatal  ia  its  confequences  thaa  war, 
famine,  peftilence,  or  any  other  calamity 
that  ever  befel  the  kind,  I  mean  luxury  ? 
No  other  that  I  can  difcover,  except  the 
Greek  philofophy  *  and  Greek  arts.  Thefe 
were  unneceflary  while  they  continued^ 
poor,  and  preferved  the  antient  feverity  of 
their  maimers,  but  became  abfolutely  ne» 
ceffary  when  they  grew  rich,  and  the  pub- 
lic difcipline  of  the  ftate  was  relaxed,  as 
well  as  the  private  manners  of  the  citizens 
corrupted.  Philofophy,  which  among  them 
was,  Tbe  knowledge  of  all  things  human 
and  divine  J  that  is,  of  the  whole  of  nature 
and  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  prefented  fo 
grand  a  fpeftacle,  as  raifed  thofe  among 
them,  who  had  any  natural  elevation  of 
mind,  much  above  all  human  pomp  and 
grandeur,  and  made  them  defpife  all  the 


*  The  reafon  which  Cicero  gives  for  inftrufting 
his  countrymen  in  the  Greek  philofophy  is,  '  That 
'  he  knew  no  way  fo  efFe£iual  of  doing  good  as  by 

*  inlboAiag   the   minds  and  reforming  the  morals  of 

*  the  youth,  which,  in  the  licence  of  thofe  times,  wanted 

*  evtry  help  to  reflrain  and  correfl  them ;'  De  divina- 
tione^  ii*  a.  De  finib.  i.  3. 

Hh  2 
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gratifications  of  'luxury  and  vajilty  which 
their  fortune  afforded*  The  Greek  grt3> 
and  particularly  the  rhetorical,  the  gram* 
xnatical,  and  dritioal  arts,  by  which  they 
formed  a  good  ftyk,  ^both  of  fpeajdng  and 
"^ritingi  yrer§  ,ftvdi^d  by  all  the  nobility  of 
Rome.  A^f^^  ?s  they  were  ab.fqlvitely  ne- 
ceflary  .^o  enable  a  nif^n  to  make  a  figurci 
and  /upport  J[\is  rmk  in  tjie  ftate^   they 


•  The  author  of  the  dialogue  Z)#  Caufis  €9rrupt49 
iUquentiitf  fpeakingx>f:the^Ddtei]ients  ^  the  fi^iy  ofelo* 
quencein  \J^  i^t^tr  tiifx^s  of  (he  common- wealthy  expre^ef 
himfclf  in  .this  miiniier : 

'  Qa^to   quif^ue  j^as  dicendo  pQterat,    taoto    ht 

*  cilius   honores    a^equebatur;     tanto    xnagis    i^    ipiis 

*  honoribus  collegas  fuos    anteibat>    tahto    plus    apud 

*  principes  gratiac,  plus  audtoritatis  appd  patres, 
f  plus  nptitix  zc  nomipit  apud   plebeip  pa^abat,     Hi 

*  clientelis    eti^n^    exteraxum    nationjim    redundabant ; 

*  hos  ituri  in   provincias  magiftratus  reverebantur,  ho^ 

*  reverfi     colebant,     hos     et    praeturae     et    confulatus 

*  vocarp    ulcrp     videbantur^     hi     ne    privati    quidem 

*  ^oe  potcflatp   ^rs^nty   cum    et   populnm    et    fenatuni 

*  coniilio  et  auflqritate  regerent^  quin  immo  fibi  ipft 
f  perfuaferant  neminepi  fine  eloguentia  aut  afTequi 
5  pofTe  in  civitate  ^ut  tueri  confpicuum  e(  eminentein 

*  Ipcupi.* 

And^  a  little  afterwardS| 

6 
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were  fo, much  ftudied  and  pradifcd,  that 
they  alone  tVtereifiifflcient  to  employ  their 
whole  Ktcs.  And,  even  with  reipedt  to 
philofofthy,.  there-  was  hardly  a  man  of  any 
note  or  einmence  in  Rome  that  was  not 
^ddidied  to  one  fefl:  or  another  j  and  the 
][>hlloIbphy  profefled  by  the  great  men  of 
thofe  days  is  a  part  of  their  hiftory  as  welt 
known  as  any  other*, 

'  Ita  ad  fumraa  eloquentiae  praemia,  magna  tiisLta 
'  neeelfitas  ac<»debat»  et  commoda.  Difenum  haberl 
"^  puldirnra  et  gloripfum ;  fed  coqtra  mutUm  et  ellnguem 

*  riderii  deforme  habebatur.     Ergo   non  minus  rabore 
^  quara    prsn^iis    Aimulabantur ;    ne  clientulofum  loco 

*  podos  quam    patronoram,   numerarentur ;  ne  tradita^ 
^  a   majoribos    neceffitiidines    ad   alioB   tranfirent ;   tie 

*  tanquam  inertes  et  non  fuffe^ari  bonoribns,  aut  non 

*  impetrarentf   au^  impetratps  male  tuerentqr;^    Cap. 

♦  The  old  man  Chremes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Andrian  of  Terence,  fpeaking  of  the  paffions  of  youth  at 
that  time,  fays, 

Quodplenqoe  ox^nes  f^ciiin^  adplefcentuli, 

Vt   animum  ad   aliquod    iludium  adjungant,    aut 

equos 
Alerei  at)t  caiies  ad.  venandfimj  ^x^/  ^  philofofhos^ 

Andrian,  v.  28* 

Thus  |t  appears  that,  s^nong  the  youth  of  that  age. 
^  paffion  for  philofophy  was  as  common  as  for  hounds  aitd 
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The  firft  hero  the  Romans  formed  upon 
the  Greek  model  was  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  and  the  laft  man  of  any  note,  pro- 
duced by  the  manners  and  diicipline  of  the 
ftate  was  C  Marius.  After  his  time,  there 
was  no  man  eminent  either  as  a  general  or 
a  ftatefman,  during  the  period  I  Ijpeak  of, 
that  was  not  a  fcholar. 

Thus  it  appears,  from  fa£t  and  experience 
as  well  as  theory,  that  the  cultivation  of 
arts  and  fciences  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  a 
wealthy  and  luxurious  nation.  But  what  arts 
and  fciences  ?  Is  it  the  ftudy  of  botany,  fo 
much  in  fafhion  at  prefent  ?  Is  it  the  knowledge 
of  fhells  and  infeds?  Is  it  fads  of  natural 
hiftory?  or  is  it  the  fcience  of  quantity,  the 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  lines,  figures, 
and  numbers?  Of  this  fcience  I  have  a 
high  efteem.  I  know  it  is  very  ufeful  in 
the  arts  of  life,  and  in  explaining  many 
things  in  nature ;  but  I  have  always  held  it 
to  be  no  more  than  the  handmaid  of  philo- 
fophy ;  nor  do  I  know  that  it  has  ever 
formed  a  hero  or  a  patriot,  a  man  eminent 
in  the  field  or  in  the  fenate.  There  only 
remains  then  that  learning  which  preferved 
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virtue  fo  long  among  the  Romans^  and 
threw  a  fplendor  upon  the  later  times  of 
that  nation,  fuch  as  never  illuminated  the 
degenerate  days  of  any  other* 

There  is  one  other  ufe  of  antient  learn- 
ings and  which  perhaps  to  fome  will  re- 
commend if  more  tl^an  any  thing  I  have 
hitherto  faid  in  praife  of  it ;  and  it  is  this, 
that  it  beft  teaches  the  arts  of  luxury;  by 
which  I  mean  not  only  the  elegance  and 
magnificence  with  which  they  adorned  lux- 
ury>  and  raifed  it  above  mere  fenfuality^ 
but  chiefly  thofe  arts  they  employed  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  was  poffible,  the  bad  cflFeds 
of  it  both  upon  body  and  mind.     For,  be— 
fides  their  athletic  exercifes,  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  whetted  the  appetite 
for  fuch  enjoyments,  gave  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour to  the  body,  they  ufed  bathing,  anoint- 
ing, rubbing,  and  other  arts  to  prefervc 
their  health ;  fo  that,  though  the  luxury  of 
the  Romans,  at  the  time  I  fpeak  of,  was 
very  much  greater  than  ours,  yet  I  aver  the 
faft  to  be,  that  there  were  not  among  them 
near  fo  many  difeafed  and  deformed  by 
luxury,  and  rendered  incapable  of  all  bufi- 
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neft^  as  among  u«.  This  wc  are  well  affurcd' 
of,  not  only  from  the  public  hiftories  of 
thofe  times,  but  from  the  pthrate  memoiw* 
of  them,  preferved  in  that  voluminous^  and' 
at  the  fame  time  moft  valuable  epiftolary 
correfpondence  of  Cicero,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  J  and  alfo  from  the  anecdotes 
which  Suetonius  has  related  of  the  lives  of 
the  lirft  emperors,  fome  of  whom  were  the 
great^ft  monfters  of 'luxury  and  intempe* 
ranee  of  every  kind  that  we  read  of  inhiflorjr. 
In  fhort^  our  luxury,  as  it  is  managed,  li 
little  better  than  the  fenfuality  of  barbariaos; 
nor  does  it  differ  much  from  the  intempe- 
rance of  favages  in  fpirituous  liquors,  ex- 
cept  in  this,  that,  though  that  excefs  be  of 
all  others  the  moft  deftrudive  bodi^  to 
mind  and  body,  yet,  by  means  of  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  reft  of  their  diet,  the  air  and 
exercife  which  they  take^  and  certain  antient' 
arts  that  they  ufe,.fuch  as  bathing  and  anoint*: 
ing,  it  does  not  hurt  them^iiear  fo  much* 
as  our  luxury,  wl^ieh  we  think  fo  much  morr 
refined :  And  ther^  is  one  thing  which  I 
would  have  our  men  who  pretend  to  tafte 
and  elegance  confider,  and  :that  is  the  de- 
formity which  our  conftant  iutemperattcc 
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in  eatinjg  and  drinking  produces,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  found  among  the  barbarous  na- 
.  tions.     For  men  that  would  be  thought  to 
have   a   tafte    for  beauty^  fhould  ftudy  it 
in  their  perfcns,  at  lead  as  much   as  in 
their  drefs,   and    the   ornaments   of  their 
houfes  and  gardens.     And  there  is  another 
thing  which,  I  thinks  deferves  mod  ferious 
confideration,and  that  is  the  great  increafe  of 
the  crime  of  fuicide  among  us  of  late.    This, 
I  think,  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  ftated  to  the 
account  of  our  barbarous  unlearned  luxury  ^\yY 
which  the  body  is  at  laft  fo  opprefTed  and 
overlaid,  and  th6  fpirits  fo  affected,  that  life 
becomes  an  intolerableburden.  The  Romans, 
it  is  true,  pradifed  this  kijnd  of  death  much, 
but  it  was  only  to  avoid  the  ftroke  of  the  exe- 
cutioner; or  it  was  from  a  better  motive, 
— to  fave  their  eftates  for  the  behoof  of 
their  families,  which  would  have  been  con- 
fifcated,  if  they  had  waited  till  fentence  was 
pronounced  againft  them;  by  which  means 
many  an  eftate  and  family  were  preferved, 
under  fuch  emperors  as  Tiberius  and  Nero. 
And  no  doubt  they  fometimes  chofe  to  go 
©ut  of  life,  when  they  were  prefled  by  any 
Vol.  III.  I  i 
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calamity,  public  or  private,  which  they 
thought  infupportable.  But  I  cannot  it 
prefent  recolleft  one  inilance  of  any  Romah 
■who,  from  a  tadiUm  vit/:t;^  low  fpirits,  We^k 
nerves,  or  whatever  other  name  we  chufeto 
give  to  the  efFedts  of  intemperance,  and  tile 
indulgence  of  pleafure  without  any  modera- 
tion, art,  or  oeconomy,  deftroyed  hiftifelf. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  i^dcommcnd 
antient  learning,  not  only  as  it  dife£l;s  m  to 
the  nobleft  purfuits  in  human  life,  biit  from 
its  mcancft  ufe,  the  improvement  of  otir  lux- 
ury, and  the  making  us,  if  not  men  of  vir- 
tue, at  leaft  men  of  learned  luxury.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I  think^  I  may  claim  fome 
merit  with'  the  public,  by  this  attempt 
to  reftore,  or  preferve  where  it  is  not 
yet  loft,  antient  leafning,  as  a  thing  not 
only  of  elegance  and  ornament,  but,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  this  nation,  of  the  greateft 
public  utility. 
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